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GENERAL INFORMATION. 


HISTORICAL. 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under the 
name of The Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home 
Economics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial Building of 
the public schools of the city. Later, the present commanding site was 
secured. ‘The first buildings were completed and occupied in 1913. 

Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, and 
the Departments of Art, Physical Education, and Music had been added. 
In 1919 the legislature added the General Professional Department and 
changed the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara State Normal 
School. Again, in 1921, by legislative enactment the institution changed its 
jname to The State Teachers College of Santa Barbara and secured the right 
to develop courses leading to the A.B. degree upon approval by the State 
Board of Education. In the meantime, by another legislative act, the local 
Junior College was taken over and became a part of the institution. Since 
then the Junior College has been definitely affiliated with the University of 
California; the State Board of Education has approved the granting of the 
A.B. degree with majors in Community Mechanics, Home Economics and 
Elementary Education, and the institution as a whole has been admitted into 
the ranks of The American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


LOCATION. 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful little city of more than 20,000 population. 
It has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, and the 
combination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts visitors 
and homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a city of homes 
and has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken together makes it an 
admirable place in every way for the location of an institution for the training 
of teachers. 

The college is built on a tract of land containing fourteen acres located on 
Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and com- 
mands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond it. 
Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in another 
direction, while high mountains rising up impressively almost from the 
campus itself complete the grandeur of the picture which annually delights 
the thousands of people who come to view it. 


CLIMATE. 


“There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa Barbara. 
Intense cold is unknown, excessive heat is rare and the variation of tempera- 
ture the year round is moderate in a degree no less wonderful. This fortunate 
condition is mainly the result of natural environment. Invariably an ocean 

_breeze tempers the summer heat, and the mountains almost encircling the 
city break the force of the trade winds, while the islands in the channel 
protect the mainland from the rough winds of the outer ocean. 

“‘ Official records show that the difference between the mean temperature of 
summer and winter is only twelve degrees, at any one given hour of the day 
and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed ninety degrees, and 
the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below thirty-two degrees. 
There are on an average two hundred and forty clear days during the year 
and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and sixty-five partially so.”’ 


BUILDINGS. 


Up to the present time seven buildings have been erected as the needs of the 
school have warranted. The main building consists of adminstration offices, 
classrooms, laboratories, and the general library. The Industrial Arts building 
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(including a recently erected new section) is occupied by shops for milling, 
turning, and bench work in wood; electrical work, house painting and furni- 
ture finishing; and by the sheet-metal, forge, automobile, and machine shops. 
The Physical Education building is a newly built and thoroughly equipped 
gymnasium containing, in addition to the main floor for general exercises, 
offices, classrooms, an open-air playroom, showers, and lockers for both men 
and women. The Museum is a wood structure used to house the extensive 
collection of the Natural History Society of Santa Barbara, which is a recent 
gift to the institution. The Practice House is a small building designed for 
use by the Home Economics Department, but at present generally shared for 
social purposes by all departments. The Cafeteria building is the practical 
demonstration plant for the Home Economics Department, and serves the 
noon meal for the entire student body. . 


LIBRARY. 


The Library is a collection of more than 6000 carefully selected books and. 
pamphlets. It consists of well-balanced professional, technical, literary, and 
reference material, which, while not fully adequate, meets the fundamental 
requirements in all departments. In the development of the library thus 
far, several private collections of books and material of great value have been 
donated by friends of the institution. Other additions, both by gift and 
purchase, are being made as rapidly as possible. 

Careful selections from current periodicals furnish valuable material for 
the various departments, and opportunities for cultural development as 
well. A large collection of foreign photographs—a gift to the library—is 
used for general reference work. 


MUSEUM. 


The Museum is a gift from the Natural History Society of Santa Barbara. 
It consists of the careful collection of the society through a long period of 
years, and contains much valuable material for both class and exhibit work. 
It is housed at present in a temporary building, but plans are being developed 
to provide more permanent quarters. 

In connection with this gift a considerable sum of money was set apart 
by the society for the purpose of providing a permanent lecture foundation 
for the college. Other gifts of museum material of great value are housed in 
other parts of the institution, and are used for illustrative work in various 


classes. 
THE COLLEGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


The elementary school located on the campus is under the direction of the 
college. Here children of the first six grades are in charge of competent 
instructors who supervise the teaching of senior students. 

The school aims to be practical but progressive in its attempt to arouse, 
guide, and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part of the chil- 
dren. This school procedure is such as functions in the life of the child 
outside of the school environment as efficiently as within; and is, also, such 
as can be carried over into other schools by the graduates of the college. 


SHOPS AND LABORATORIES. 
The college has the following shops and laboratories: 


Machine Shop—Equipped with lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, 
planers, hack saws, and all necessary small tools. 


Pattern Shop—Full assortment of lathes and tools of varied types. 


Forge Shop—Equipped with various types of forges, a hardening and 
tempering furnace, a power hammer, a full assorment of hand tools, and q 
complete oxy-acetylene welding equipment. 
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Automobile Shop—Completely equipped with demonstration machines 
and engines, overhead cranes, air compressor, and a full supply of tools for 
the study and repair of gasoline cars and trucks. There is also an equipment 
for the study of auto electrics. 


Sheet Metal—Equipped with stakes, hammers, drills, cutters, brakes, and 
soldering furnaces. Complete equipment for course in metal and jewelry. 


Joinery—Complete and varied equipment; power lathe, joiner, and grinder 
in separate room. Full equipment for gluing and clamping on one mezzanine 
floor, and complete facilities for staining, polishing, and finishing on another. 
A practical lumber room and a display room complete the equipment. 


Printing—Two modern power presses, a full complement of type of 
several styles, trimming knives, stands, and binding equipment. Complete 
equipment for course in bookbinding. 


Cooking and Dietetics—One room fitted with ranges, using gas, wood, 
and coal. Another is fitted with an electric range as well as with gas, and is 
designed for testing electrical cooking devices. The apparatus is inexpensive. 
Designed for practical teaching rather than show. Practice dining room in 
connection. Silver, china, and linen simple but dainty in character. Special 
practice room for research in dietetics. 


Sewing.—Two rooms fully equipped for sewing, dressmaking, and millinery. 
A mezzanine floor gives space for fitting, lockers, and individual supplies. 
A sun room overlooking the city connects with the dressmaking room and 
furnishes attractive display space. 


Science—Two main laboratories equipped for work in inorganic, organic, 
physiological, food, and textile chemistry; for industrial chemistry for men; 
and for biology, physiological botany, bacteriology, and physiology. Fazcili- 
ties for special experimentation and research work in problems of sanitation 
and fealth. Physics laboratory equipped for college courses. 


Weaving—A collection of the latest type of two-harness and four-harness 
looms of the Swedish pattern. A number of Barbour looms adapted for the 
purpose of making linen scrim weaves, and silk scarfs and bags. A pergola 
adjoining the main weaving rooms is fitted with stationary tubs and all neces- 
sary utensils for the dyeing of materials used in the weaving courses. 


Pottery—A complete equipment including a kiln. 


Cafeteria—Completely equipped for class practice and service. Large, 
attractive dining room. Facilities for service for entire school, as well as for 
special functions of organizations of the city. Frequently these organizations 
take advantage of the school dining service by making arrangements for it in 
advance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 


The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to student 
activities. [These activities have two phases, one of which relates to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the students themselves, and the other to cooperation 
with the faculty in the maintenance of the standards and reputation of the 
school. 

All social affairs are administered by a student committee in cooperation 
with a faculty committee of which the Dean of Women is chairman. Similar 
committees are in charge of debating, dramatics, public entertainments, etc. 
Matters pertaining to finance and government are supervised by the Presi- 
dent's office either directly or through an appointed representative from the 
faculty. 

Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged to the 
extent commensurate with all-round physical development and good academic 
work. Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 
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Several other student organizations have specific aims which will be sug- 
gested by the following list: 
Associated Women Students; Men's Club; Home Economics Assccmeens 
Outing (hiking) Club; Student Forum—Literary, Debating, Dramatics; » 
Athletic Association; Alumni Association; Orchestra, Glee Club, Social Science 
Clubs etc; of 
With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation of 
the faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as Santa 
Barbara, it is hoped that the student may find all that contributes to a normal, 
healthy and joyous life, at the same time that he successfully pursues his 

studies in his chosen field. 


THE ALUMNI. 


The Alumni organization is an important factor in the life of the school. 
Upon graduation, students become eligible to membership. The dues are 
one dollar per year. Information is collected from all members each year 
through the questionnaire of the Appointment Secretary. Many new posi- . 
tions are secured for members by this means, and the school is kept fully 
informed of the activities of its graduates. Alumni reunions are held at. , 
intervals in Santa Barbara, and also in such centers as San Francisco, Los. . 
Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton, and Bakersfield. - 


ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS. 


The college is able to aid deserving students in at least three ways: 

(1) By securing work for those who need to earn a part of their expenses. 

Work can usually be secured, but students coming to the college for the 
first time should, if possible, have sufficient resources to maintain themselves 
for an initial period while looking for work. 

(2) By arranging loans of money. 

These loans are made on liberal terms and are to be repaid after the borrower 
has completed his training and is earning. There are two funds from: which 
loans may be made: (a) The Edna Rich Fund, established by the founder of 
the college, and (b) The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund. These funds are 
administered through the college and are available on approval of the president. 
In the case of both work and loans, students with advanced standing are 
favored, though, to date, it has not been necessary to refuse a loan on account 
of lack of funds. 

(3) By providing hospital fund insurance. 

The payment of a nominal fee assures the student of hospital care schlpines 
illness, without cost up to certain limits, and at reduced costs for additional 
time. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Barbara 
are made through the offices of the Deans. A number of Santa Barbara 
families furnish board and room to students at rates running, according to — 
type of accommodation, from $35 to $40 per month for two meals on school 
days and three on Saturdays and Sundays. The midday meal on school days 
is furnished approximately at cost by the college cafeteria. There are also a 
number of small apartments, housekeeping rooms, and clubs open to students. 
Women students desiring to take up housekeeping in groups must consult — 
with the office of the Dean of Women and secure a responsible person to act 
as chaperon of the group. Suitable opportunities can usually be found for 
those who find it necessary to work for room and board. Especial care is 
taken to make these situations pleasant. Reservations can not be made 
before arrival since the lists constantly change. Pending permanent location. 
of women students the Santa Barbara Recreation Center will furnish inex- ~ 
pensive accommodations if desired. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The requirements are specified in the detailed statement of each course. 
As nearly as possible all types of activity are provided for each student during 
his stay in college. Unit requirements are not lessened by sport participation 
except as provided for by the course requirement. 

Sport seasons include such as baseball, basketball, football, track, volley- 
ball, tennis, etc. Contests for men with other colleges and intramural con- 
tests for both men and women are features of the year’s activities. Regula- 
tion outfits for women students include plain white middies, dark bloomers 
and black shoes and stockings. 

All students are expected to register with the physical education depart- 
ment upon their entrance to the college. They are given such examination 
and assistance as best meet their physical needs. Students, either men or 
women, who are interested in a minor in physical education looking toward 
certification to teach the subject, should consult the notes relative to this 
matter which are attached to the Home Economics and Community Mechanics 
degree courses. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


There are attractive opportunities for social and recreational activities. At 
the college there are three chief social agencies: the student body as a whole, 
the Associated Women Students, and the Men's Club. The faculty also at 
various times sponsor social events and open their homes to those who attend 
the college. Among the most enjoyed social activities are trips to the Channel 
Islands and the various beaches, dancing, stunt parties, automobile sight- 
seeing trips, bathing and hiking. During the year plays are given at intervals. 
An especial attraction during the Christmas holidays is the annual Midwinter 
Prom. The Community Arts Association offers numerous entertainments in 
drama and music, with productions and concerts regularly each month. 

The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. Located on a hill over- 
looking the city and the ocean, the college commands a wide panorama of 
rugged mountains with ocean on three sides. The proximity of ocean and 
mountains makes either available with the slightest effort. The mild climate 
with its continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have 
made this their home and through cooperation have developed a community 
spirit which is already internationally known. There is a flourishing artists’ 
colony and a writers’ club, both of which are active in sponsoring the native 
folklore together with all else which is best in literature and art. 

Thus the location of the college is in every way ideal, and united with high 
college standards offers inducements rarely found in such happy combination. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU. 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service of its 
graduates and boards of trustees desiring to fill teaching positions. There 
is no fee for the service rendered, except that students wishing to avail them- 
selves of the advice and help of the bureau are expected to join an alumni 
association for which a fee of one dollar is charged. ‘There is no guarantee 
that positions will be secured, but since no difficulty has been experienced 
in placing our graduates, a candidate can feel confident of securing a satis- 
factory position. 

The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just completing 
the work of the college. A question blank is sent out each year asking for 
information concerning the work and prospects of graduates. From the 
returns the bureau is able to be of service in securing promotions for progressive 
graduates, a matter quite as important as securing the first position. All 
candidates are expected to reimburse the bureau for telephone messages 
and telegrams found necessary by the Appointment Secretary when making 
efforts in their behalf. | 
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SUMMER SESSION. 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer session 
offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses of the 
-highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or in the 
mountains. A session is held each year, beginning about a week after the 
close of the regular session. This session is especially designed for the needs 
of teachers in service, and suggestions are welcomed as to how it can better 
serve this end. One adaptation which has been made is that of offering certain 
shorter courses for the convenience of those teachers whose schools open too 
early in the fall to enable them to take advantage of the full program. A full 
course gives half a semester's credit. 


FEES. - 


1. A registration fee of $1.50 per semester. 

2. A student-body fee of $8 per semester as provided by the student-body 
constitution. Payment of this fee entitles the student to entrance to all — 
regular athletic contests, and also to a subscription to the college paper. 
Payment of the fee in two semesters of any year entitles the student to a copy 
of the college annual. 

3. Laboratory fees to cover the cost of material in laboratory courses, not 
to exceed $10 per course. 

4. Adiploma fee (upon graduation) to cover the actual cost of the diploma. 

5. Summer school fee of $10 for six weeks and $15 for eight weeks. 
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STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS. 


STATUS OF STUDENTS.* 


All students are either regular or special. These terms refer to status 
in the institution and not to the programs of the students. 

Regular students (with full college standing) are those who are graduates 
of accredited high schools, and who are recommended by the high school 
principal to do college work. These are the only students in the institution 
who are candidates for its degrees or certificates. 

Special students (without full college standing) are all students who can 
not meet the requirements named above. Such students are admitted in 
certain cases in which an investigation of the individual's qualifications seems 
to show that profitable work may be carried on. Such persons must be at 
least twenty-one years of age; and, if they come directly from high school, 
will not be admitted except to the Junior College, to which the admission of 
such persons is provided for by the state law. Applicants not coming directly 
from high school are admitted to such special work anywhere in the college 
as their preparation seems to warrant. 


TRANSFER FROM SPECIAL TO REGULAR STANDING. 


Transfer from special to regular standing may take place in any one of 
five ways: The student may (1) return to the high school and do sufficient 
work to earn recommended graduation; (2) take and pass regular college 
entrance examinations; (3) present evidence of freshman standing in an 
approved institution of higher learning other than the Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College; (4) present evidence of the possession of a valid certificate 
to teach in the schools of California; (5) earn in any semester in which a 
‘standard program is carried average grades of °'2” or better (see marking 


system below ). : 
ADVANCED STANDING. 


Advanced standing may be acquired (a) through transcript of record from 
approved institutions; (b) through careful examinations given by heads of 
departments in this college, or (c) in case of candidates for certification in 
special subjects, by statements of experience, as noted above, if the candidate 
is not seeking a degree. Advance units are not given for teaching experience, 
except to a maximum of eight units in the General Professional Course (to 
apply on supervised-teaching) or in a few rare cases in other courses by 
direct action of the Credentials Committee in the individual case. 


SCHOLARSHIP AFTER ENTRANCE. 
I. Scholarship success is rated on a five-point scale as follows: 


1—Superior. 
2—Above Average. 


3—Average. 
4—Below Average, but passing. 
5—Failure. 


*Students coming directly from California high schools are asked to submit records on 
Form A. 

Others submitting records for admission, or for advanced standing, are asked to supply the 
following: 

(1) Name of Subject; (2) units; (3) hours per week; (4) number of weeks; (5) length of 
“hour” in minutes; (6) grade; (7) key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 

All records submitted should be the originals issued by the institution in which the work was 
ities te applying for entrance are requested to submit all credentials at least one week 
before the date on which they expect to enter. : 
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A condition is marked ‘cond,’ and an incomplete is marked “‘inc’’; and ““P” 
indicates passed without grade; but no one of these three latter marks is 
considered a step in the marking scale. They.are used to indicate temporary 
conditions until the permanent mark can be assigned. No plus or minus 
marks are used in final marks, since these, also, if used would constitute extra 
steps in the scale. 


II. General Provisions. 


1. A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades 
(4's or 5's) in more than fifty per cent of the units originally scheduled on his 
semester program card when filed shall be strongly advised to withdraw from 
the college. 

2. A student who at the end of any semester has unsatisfactory grades 
(4’s or 5's) in more than fifty per cent of the units originally scheduled on his 
semester program card when filed shall be required to withdraw provided that 
warning has been given at least four weeks before the close of the semester. 

3. A student disqualified in any semester on the basis of scholarship may 
not take work in the college the following semester. This applies also to 
disqualified students of other institutions of higher learning. 

4.. Grades earned in other institutions by disqualified students of this insti- 
tution (during the period of disqualification) are recognized only by special 
arrangement with the given institution in the given case. 

5. Failure in any course requires the repetition of that course. 

6. A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not take the 
second semester until the first semester's work is made up, except upon 
special recommendation of the instructor. If such a student is allowed to 
enter the second semester of a course and is reported as unsatisfactory at the 
mid-semester, he is thereby automatically dropped from the course. 

7. Students receiving incompletes or conditions may take the second 
semester before making up incompletes or conditions if the instructor approves. 

8. Incompletes and conditions must be made up not later than one year 
after they are incurred. Otherwise they become failures. 

g. All conditions and failures incurred below senior standing must be 
removed or definitely arranged for by the beginning of the last semester of 
the senior year. 

10. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose average in 
the institution is less than *'3°’; and any person already admitted to teaching 
whose average shall fall below *'3"’ is barred from teaching until a 3°’ average 
is re-established. 

11. No person is graduated who has not attained a ° 
taken in the institution. 

12. All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained a 
graduating average, and those issued to students who were unrecommended 
from the high school and have not removed this limitation, bear the stamp: 
On account of low grades, not recommended for transfer. 


. 


3°’ average in all work 


PROGRAMS. 


1. An average program is sixteen units per semester, but a maximum of 
eighteen units may be carried without petition, except in the case of seniors 
whose standard maximum without petition is seventeen. 

2. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the maxima mentioned 
above is as follows: The student gets blank petition from the registrar and 
fills it as indicated on its face. He gets (a) the signature of the head of his 
department, (b) the signature of either the Dean of Men or the Dean of 


Women. He then returns the petition to the registrar who delivers it to the 


credentials committee. Report of action is made to the student through the 
registrar. Petitions of this type must be filed within two weeks of the opening 
of the semester. 
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3. A regular student may not take less than twelve units except by petition. 

4. A student with a single failure or condition may not take more than 
sixteen units in the following semester. 

5. A student with two or more failures or conditions in any semester may 
not take more than fourteen units in the following semester. 

6. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed for 
by any instructor on his semester program card, or to take up a new subject 
after the semester program card has been filed, must apply to the registrar’ 
for the requisite blank petition and follow the procedure thereon provided. 
In general such petitions, if they do not give the student too many or too 
few unit hours, and if presented within one month after the beginning of the 
semester are granted; but, except in the case of illness, any subject dropped 
after the first month counts as a failure. In short courses the preliminary time 
is one-fifth of the whole course. 

7. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


DEFINITION OF A UNIT. 


A unit means 18 college hours of recitation. Each of the 18 recitations 
requires two hours of preparation. [wo laboratory hours are counted as 
one regular recitation hour if the laboratory work also requires an hour of 
outside preparation. If no outside preparation is required, then three labora- 
tory hours are necessary to equal one hour of regular recitation, except in 
physical education where four laboratory hours equal one hour of recitation. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of a 
minimum of four examinations, each of which shall be given within one of 
the regular class hours. 

2. These examinations shall be distributed at the discretion of the instructor, 
except that the last of the four shall come within the last week of the semester. 
(As far as possible the last week’s work will be so arranged that a given 
student or set of students be not overburdened with examination work upon 
any given day.) 

3. It is understood that this plan contemplates that there shall be no 
interruption of regular class work during the last week of the semester except 
such as is involved in the use of one of the class periods for the purpose of 
giving the last one of the four required examinations. 

4. The final mark of any student is made up from the results of the four 
examinations, plus the results of any other written work, plus recitation or 
laboratory work, plus attendance record, or any other factors which may: aid 
the instructor to make a final judgment. ‘These factors are to be weighted 
according to the best judgment of the instructor. 

5. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to a 
special examination except upon request of the President and the payment of 
one dollar. Inthe absence of the President the Deans issue the permission: 


CLASSIFICATION. 


A student must complete 27 units for sophomore standing, 60 for junior 
standing, and 94 for senior standing. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


The procedure for withdrawal from the college is by petition for the dropping 
of all subjects with the same routine as in the dropping of a single subject. The 
approval of this petition by the credentials committee constitutes honorable 
dismissal. 


Ae State Teachers College and Junior College 
SURVEY OF COURSES* (GENERAL). 


The college is so organized that all courses are either four-year degree 
courses, or such recognized parts of these courses as may be transferred at 
par on the basis of work taken. (Except special courses mentioned under 
“D” below.) The outline of the organization follows. Detailed statement 
of course requirements appears later (on pages as designated below) under 
corresponding Roman numeral headings. 


A—JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES. 
I. For Students Desiring Recommendation to the University. 


1. Two-year courses leading to Junior College Certificate. 


(1) In Letters and Science. (See page 18.) 
(2) In Commerce. (See page rg.) 


2. One year’s work toward the Junior College Certificate. 
(1) In Engineering. (See page to.) 
(2) In Pre-Architecture. (See page 10.) 
(3) In Agriculture. (See page 20.) 


Il. For Students Not Desiring Recommendation to the University. 


1. General Elective. (See page 20.) 
2. Vocational. (See page 20.) 


B—TEACHERS COLLEGE COURSES (WITHOUT DEGREE). 


Ill. Three-Year Course Leading to General Certification to Teach in 
Elementary Schools. (See page 20.) 


This course supersedes the two and one-half year course for all students 
who graduate on and after September 15, 1927. For requirements for gradu- 
ates prior to that date see catalog of 1923-24. 

This course is identical with the first three years (96 units) of the four-year 
degree course in elementary education. See that course below. 


IV. Three-Year Course Leading to Special Certification to Teach 
Community Mechanics in Elementary Schools. (See page 20.) 


V. Four-Year Courses Leading to Special Certification to Teach in 
the Secondary Schools. 


1. Certificate in Home Economics. (See page 21.) 
2. Certificate in Community Mechanics. (See page 23.) 
3. Certificate in Art. (See page 24.) 


Residence work may in certain cases be reduced to two years, since college 
work done elsewhere, and in some cases technical experience, may be offered 
in partial fulfillment of the four-year requirement. 


C—TEACHERS COLLEGE COURSES (WITH DEGREE). 


VI. Four-Year Courses Leading to the B.A. Degree, and Certification 
to Teach in State Schools. 


1. Four-year Degree Courses with Certification to teach in State Secondary 
Schools. 
(1) With Major in Home Economics. «(Minor in Physical Education if 
Desired.) (See page 27.) 
(2) With Major in Community Mechanics. (Minor in Physical Education 
if Desired.) (See page 29.) 


*For detail of each course see page designated. 
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2. Four-year degree course with major in elementary education, and certifi- 
cation to teach in elementary schools of the state. (See page 31.) 


Note.—Elementary Certification Without Degree: Under certain conditions the certificate 
to teach in elementary schools may be issued upon the completion of the first 96 units of this 
course as indicated under II above. 

Note.—Junior Certificate: The Junior Certificate in Letters and Science may be earned 
by the end of the second year of this course provided that certain additional requirements are 
met. (See note following detailed outline of the course. ) 

Note.—Special Certificate to Teach in Junior High Schools: This course is so constructed 
that it includes the requirements for the special certificate to teach in junior high schools, with 
one exception. (See note following detailed outline of the course. ) 

Note.—Special Americanization Certificate: This course is so constructed that the require- 
ments for the special Americanization Certificate are included. (See note following detailed 
outline of the course. ) 

Note.—Certificate to Teach Physical Training Activities in Elementary Schools: This 
course is so constructed that it includes the requirements for the certificate in elementary 
physical training activities. (See note following detailed outline of the course. ) 


D—SPECIAL COURSES. 


VII. In Community Mechanics Under the Smith-Hughes Arrange- 
ment for Vocational Arts Certificate. (See page 33.) 


VIII. In Home Economics under the Smith-Hughes arrangement, and 
under certain special arrangements for Santa Barbara State Teach- 
ers College Diploma. (See page 33.) 


IX. In All Courses for Certain Students who wish only Trade or other 
Special Knowledge, and are not Candidates for Degrees or Di- 
plomas. (Sce page 34.) 


Lesiohe State Teachers College and Junior College 


SURVEY OF COURSES (DETAILED). 


A—JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES.* 
I. Two-Year Courses Leading to University Recommendation. 


1. University Standard Type leading to junior standing at the University 
of California. Open to all students; but the University Standard Type of 
certificate can be awarded to regular students only. 


(1) In College of Letters and Science. 


To win the Junior Certificate in this field the student selects (by and with 
the consent of the Head of the Junior College) two years of work amounting 
to at least 60 units and including the following requirements: 


(a) General Requirements: 


Subject A (English Composition ). Entrance examination; no credit. 
Military Science, 6 units. 

Hygiene, 1 unit (men), or 2 units (women). 

Physical Education, 2 units. 


(b) Foreign Language: 


At least 15 units in not more than two languages (Spanish or French, 
or both). Each year of high school work in a foreign language 
will be counted in satisfaction of three units in this requirement; but 
in no case shall such allowance reduce the total number of units to 
be earned. 


(c) Mathematics: 


Elementary Algebra and Geometry. (Must be satisfied in the high 
school. ) 


(d) Natural Science: 


At least 12 units chosen from the following list: Beginning. chemistry 
and physics (must be satisfied in the high school); each year of high 
school work in science will be counted in satisfaction of three units 
of this requirement. But see under ‘‘b’’; College Physics; Inorganic 
Chemistry; Botany; Biology. 


(e) Elective: 


At least 9 units (a year sequence plus enough to make up at least 
nine units) from one of the following groups, and at least a year 
course in each of two others: 


(1) English, Public Speaking. 

() Foreign Language (additional to (b)). This may be satis- 
fied in whole or in part in the high school providing the 
language is Latin. 

(3) Mathematics (satisfied partly in the high school if so desired). 

(4) History, Economics, Political Science. 

(5) Philosophy and Psychology. 

(6) Art. 

(7) Home Economics. 


* Junior College students who are candidates for the special secondary certificate in art, see 
requirements under art certificate course. 
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(2) In College of Commerce. 


To win the Junior Certificate in this field the student selects (by and with 
the consent of the Head of the Junior College) two years of work amounting 
to at least 60 units, and including the following requirements: 


(a) General Requirements: 


Subject A (English Composition). Entrance examination; no credit. 
Military Science, 6 units. 

Hygiene, 1 unit (men), or 2 units (women). 

Physical Education, 2 units. 


(b) Foreign Language: 


Students must pass an examination designed to test their ability to 
read one of the following languages: Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Japanese, or Chinese. 


(c) Mathematics: 


Plane Geometry (must be satisfied in the high school); College 
Algebra, 3 units; Theory of Investments, 3 units. 


(d) Natural Science: 


At least 9 units chosen from the following: College Physics; Inorganic 
Chemistry; Botany; Biology. 


(e) History, Economics, and Political Science as follows: 


History of Modern Europe, 6 units; or History of the Americas, 6 
units; or Political Science (Government) 6 units; Principles of 
Economics, 6 units. 


(f) Geography: 


Fundamentals of Modern Geography, 3 units; Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Geography, 3 units. 


(g) Electives: 


2. In addition to the full courses offered in the College of Letters and 
Science and the College of Commerce, certain partial courses are offered in 
Engineering, Pre-Architecture, and Agriculture. In each of these lines the 
college offers courses which cover somewhat more than one year of work, 
thus enabling the student to complete at least the freshman year and enter 
the university with sophomore standing. 


(1) In the Engineering Department the following courses are offered: 


Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Solid Analytical 
Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Plane Surveying, 6 units; Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, 10 units; College Physics, 6 units; Shop (Wood and Metal), 
4 units; Subject A (English Composition, without credit); Military Science, 
6 units; Physical Education, 1 unit; Hygiene, 1 unit; Elective, 3 units. 


(2) In the Pre-Architectural Course the following courses are offered: 


Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Solid Analytic 
Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; College Physics, 6 units; Ad- 
vanced Freehand Drawing, 2 units; Lettering, 2 units; Subject A (English 
Composition, without credit ); Military Science, 6 units; Physical Education, 
1 unit; Hygiene, 1 unit; Art Anatomy, 2 units; other subjects may be chosen 
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from the College of Letters and Science since full entrance to the course in 


Architecture at the university requires the Junior Certificate in the College 
of Letters and Science. 


(3) In Agriculture the following courses are offered: 


General Botany, 8 units; General Chemistry, 10 units; Instrumental Draw- 
ing, 2 units; Physical Education, 1 unit; Hygiene, 1 unit; Subject A (English 
Composition, without credit); electives from College of Letters and Science, 
10 units. 


II. Junior College Type leading to special objectives without Uni- 
versity Recommendation. 


1. General Elective: Open to all students. It is usually pursued by un- 
recommended graduates of high schools who do not care to try for regular 
standing; or by recommended graduates who do not care to pursue the uni- 
versity type of course. Any 60 units chosen from the courses offered to Junior 
College students will satisfy the requirements. This certificate does not 
guarantee junior standing at the university; but if presented is subject to 
evaluation by the university. 


2. Vocational: Open to all students, but usually pursued by nongraduates 
of high schools, or by others who desire vocational efficiency without meeting 
university requirements. Any 60 units chosen from the courses offered to 
Junior College students will satisfy the requirements. This certificate does 
not guarantee any type of university standing, but may be presented to the 


university for evaluation. 
B—TEACHERS COLLEGE COURSES (WITHOUT DEGREE). 


III. Three-Year Course Leading to General Certification to Teach in 
Elementary Schools. 


Identical with the first three years of the degree course in elementary 
education. (See under degree courses. ) 


IV. Three-Year Course Leading to Special Certification to Teach 
Community Mechanics in Elementary Schools. 


YEARS LT 
FIRST SEMESTER: 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Psy. pAce General Psychology... = fos ona Aen a eee IS 3 fo) 3 
Se. 70 4. Fundamentals of Modern Geography=2-- doo es oe 3 3 
Eng. fet, ESA ghShY SELUICHUITe Soe t-te eet ees oe Cre etc me Be a ese ee a ° 2: 
Art 2 Elementary Freehand Drawing and Painting____._-__-- fe) 6 2 
Po Ed. 4 Aste sical GG cations sola eee eee cee oer fe) 4 I 
CeM.. rr" SPoundations of Woodworking sss.) 2224 2. eee I 9 4 
SECOND SEMESTER. 15 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 

Psy. i AP syichology anc) latte Sees! area ete re ete eR 3 fe} 3 
CONT 41”  Paper-and Gardboatd ConmstructiOmso2. oo) 22 saa as fe) 6 2 
Eng. 2, peplave lishs C Onli positions fs Sets ae eee ae 2 fe) 2 
CoM. io. ) lndustrialvarthn elementary Scnoolsie ees. aera em 3 fe) 3 
PO Ed) sub, Physical vsducation 5 Se seastae awe) tetera ene eae fe) oI % 
Cana Cet instruniental caw iti tes ee oe os rey et eee a aT 6 2 
Art Fis SAS HELE Votes Serene ee ScD 2 NL Ne |B Sa fe) 3 I 
Art Tia N Weaving tesee sets ey Stee oo oe Ree ae eee ee fe) 6 2 
PEdi 52 2. Physical Educations see. =) aoe 2 lene nen een een ee fo) 2 4 
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YEAR II. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Course No. Course Name 
Hist. t. Contemporary: Civilization__s2._ eee seo ae 
Econ. Dele h TiticiplessOlse CONOMNeS ease lees oo ea kee 


Polwoceut2= . United*States Gonstitution=.2 6s. 225.2052 se8 
Gain i7rA. Science and Mathematicstit 22 8222 82 eg 
IPSEC era? hae ysicd lye CuGAtliOrns saau aoe See 2 Se 
GaMiteias + Upholstering te Stas ee a oe ese 


Pechmesaed PehysicalE ducations. Serie Seok Wem ee els led 28 
Soc. 2) Pducation ior Gitienship!s.s3.5). Sa ee OL Tee 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Course No. Course Name 
Soc. Pee nine ples OmoOclOl Og sea e seen ee eae es ee ea 
PaPctemeo ehysicalsducations te fotet 2 Io sees oe 
Ge parises ocienceand Wathematics.- ba es eo 
Eng. 2@ee Elemicnts-or UbiG Speaking a seeet cease oe oo oo 
PEs een ipe rl vate ucations =: 2500 ie sk ee aa 
GaMe = 12-—. Furniture Gonstruction-and Repair. ..c24ho2 4h eo 5 
@_ Ms 21. House Painting and Furniture Finishing.2..2.52. - + 
Art LOZ Gerammcsanca Clay Art: Crait 25. 2 eee te te 
Pe eee Py sicaloe.dicapionec = 2. hie ik Oo Le 
YEARAILE 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Course No Course Name 
Ed. looms Pubheducation in California 22422222 55-2242 - 3 
Grpiibd wa uAre \Wigelmine onOp As f22 0 ae) So) Seas wl Soe cee 
CAMs aot POI Rect iiCe sneered a kre neh ee ie fee ap ate 
Gri Eig mrohcer Met alana blUumpine sn on fo ee 
C.M. 142 Community Mechanics Content and Method_-_.-.---- 
GeINi== rom ws StluGhy OmOCCUDALIONS. soba. -22 a se ee te ee 
RO ae eg CGE Vem at anna aie a ae rs te ey Seles, aia 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Course No Course Name 
Ed. TOE OUIdabions Of LLGuCALIOn. =+ feet ee ae oe eee 
GaMt > 14x Imeroduction to. Vocational. Pducation=.....2-2ce=2o2e 
or dU Mga TE Bin ENG Sk Gr ahh eR AS A, Hk ucts Lem eth Se 
CaM. Sayre Forcing andiOxy-Acetylene Welding. —. 5) 2. 2-228 
(a Mineo leeathen: Wore. 238. en ete Mean Me eS 
aan, koomrs Vocational Guidances-- 2. sone) os oe en ore 
Cane ste Supervised: Leaching.) <iese ss ae ea eee 
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fo) 9 
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V. Four-Year Courses Leading to Special Certification to Teach in the 


Secondary Schools of the State. , 


1. Certificate in Home Economics. 


This course is designed to meet the needs of several types of students who 


wish certification in this field, but are not seeking degrees. 


*Among them 


*Types (1) and (2) may be combined if the preparation of the student is thus best met. 
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may be mentioned: (1) Persons with two years of college or normal school 
work (following high school) who now wish technical work without reference 
to a degree; (2) persons experienced in home-making who wish to take 
advantage of the Smith-Hughes law and present this experience in lieu of 
part of the four-year course. Such substitution is made only after careful 
evaluation, by the credentials committee. 


YEAR*T AND YEAR'H: 


Offered either in the from of previously earned college credits or experience. It is assumed 
that this work will have included the following academic subjects: General (or Educational) ° 
Psychology (3); Education for Citizenship (2); United States Constitution (2); English 
(including oral English) (4); Inorganic Chemistry (3); Organic Chemistry (3); General Biology 
(4); Design and Color (2). Otherwise the course listed below under Years III and IV will 

-need to be lengthened to include them. 


YEAR III. 
FIRST SEMESTER. ° 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory a 
Hours Hours Units 
Ed 100". “Public Education 1n'Galitorntarses. 2 esos oe eee 2 ° 7 
His? -to2ec- Lunchroom’ Administration! 22222: see eess- =e oeeeee ° 3 I 
HA 1A First’Principles of Clothing. == es eee ee I 6 3 
Hs 1 +4 lementary-Food/Studyuse8 2232 neta oe eee eee I 6 3 
EIiSAL roa Welextilésaes: ae See ee ee eee oe I 2 3 
Se Tol» -Lextite Chemistrys_ set ose ee eee ae ee ee ee I 3 2 
Art t10.. Home Gardening and Landscaping 22-62-=-2-_____ 225 ° 6 z 
15 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Labora- ' 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Sc! TOFAMr ood: Ghemistry. soe. = a. eee ee eo neo eee See I 3 2 
Art 6. Art Needlework: 222-2 oe 5 Be Pee aeree ee ° 3 I 
Och 102 ‘Physiological ‘Chemistry se. ee soe Bee Seen renee te 2 3 3 
H. A. 18 First.Principles:ot iGlothing= Ss ene se ae eee I = 3 
SE Sy 2:5 SAAVanGed O60 Study =2-eee eel] ae eas Eee eee I 6 3 
Art mia -Gostume Designate 2 23s" eee eee es eee I g 2s 
Art 109 = dHouse: Design ssi 2b Se ee et ee eee fo) 3 I 
Hi4S3 10s") Household Admunistration= pease ee noe eee ee ee 2, fo) 2 
17 
YEAR IV. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Ed. 101s. . Secondary Educatione: osteo = eae 2s) we eee os 2, ° 2 
Hioe101." | Demoristrationvangd Serving esa foe ee eee eee I 6 3 
HA: S161 “Advanced Clothing (Wool) saeaeeees a ee ha aes I 3 2 
HS fo3A= Dieteticsiand INutritione= -)sseer es ae eee ee eee I 3 2 
His. (ics ElouscholdiManasement. 2oeea a fe. ee eee See fo) 6 2 
Art 112 Interior Decoration and House Furnishing_.......------ re) 3 I 
HJS;) 102% eunchroomAdministration=2 02 setee eee ee eee ° 3 I 
H:.E> 1208 Home. Economics Methods 2s> s-ss2eeesee =. ae I ° I 
EiAtniz0 Supervised jhenchinig. 2a ase one ee = een ae 2 fe) 2 
16 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 


Labora- 
Course No Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 

He eatoze sr Aclyariced( Clothing (Sille))s ce ste ne ee oe fo) 6 2 
Parone tose oietetics and Nutritiogs..s fo jos. Loe kee en I 6 3 
Tele Sem Oster Vinny ee aan ee erent Te ee ee I 3 2) 
Eis. rieA biome Economics Methodes2. 2 Po eS I fe) I 
MaSeREIOR sotiper vised) cachinmens sare en oens UR Pon Ee To 2, ° 2 
faomntOs - orice conomitsisurveyt ojos oe to a a 2 fo) o 
Fase tOr2.~ Lunchroom Administrations 2 ese cee ° 3 I 
H.S. 106 Hygiene, Home Nursing and Care of Children_-_.-.---- I 6 3 
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2. Certificate in Community Mechanics. 


The first two years may be satisfied by offering: (1) Two years of work 
in a collegiate institution of approved grade, or (2) four or more years of 
teaching or technical experience evaluated by the college as the equivalent 
of two years of work, or by combination of (1) and (2). 


YEAR | AND YEAR II. 


Offered either in the form of previously earned college credits or experience. It is assumed 
that this work will have included the following subjects: United States Constitution (2); 
Education for Citizenship (2); General (or Educational) Psychology (3); English (including 
oral English) (4); Elementary Freehand Drawing and Design (2); and Foundations of Wood- 
working (4). The following named subjects are also required but may be satisfied in the high 
school: Instrumental Drawing, Algebra, Geometry. Otherwise the course listed below under 
Years III and IV will need to be lengthened, and more than two years be required. 


VeRAK-LE 
FIRST SEMESTER: 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
ny tad Ate WACHInieroNOp. CA sss sue ae ao Sead Oe Se fo) 6 2 
Govineto teqerllOmes ecthics=- sea mace yee ee aa eh See I 3 2 
GAM Eee onee Victaliand Plumbing aie ess ese os oe I 6 3 
(Gr Nimeta ba ocience-and  \Wlathematics.22 2.22 ce. oe ok ee 3 fo) 3 
Ga iresee sos Naacuine ang ohbeer Metal Drawing =s. 422520) cose toe fe) 9 3 
Ed. LOOMS UDlicstcucation ie Caliotmascc es 2 eo. ee 2 ° z 
15 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
GoM: 1 Architectural and Topographical Drawing__-...-..----- ro) 9 3 
GaN Pee iz eh urmcture- construction and Inecpaltessseeees oe eae fe) 9 3 
Geviggt7 ias.ocience and Mathematicsse = eae ee ee 3 fo) 3 
C.M. 101 Introduction to Automotive Machinery_._-.....-_----- 2 6 4 
Ge Virgie tig achine, onop, (5; =aene seen ee Oe Bee es oS fo) 6 2 
GeMeirs at Introduction to Vocational Education-22-_ 2. ==. ---=-- 2) fo) 3 
18 
YEAR IV. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Gein igeee Elome. building anc Repait2.2 5.) a. sie oe eee mene 3 ° 9 3 
CrViltozmeesnternal Combustion. Engines 4.40) > Seen ea cece ee I 9 4 
(Vineet Olas OtlucyeOL. CCCUpALIONS = a8ece ae 2 Rene oom ee foe oe 3 fe) 3 
C.M. 142 Community Mechanics Content and Method-_._._------ 3 fo) 3 
Ed. TOMES CCONC SEY) POUCALIONs- 2 aon nee Bese eee ee oa ex 2 ° 2 


-_ 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 


Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 

C.M.. 21 +House Painting and Furniture Finishing__.-._..._.-.-- 2 I 3 2 
C. DA. 1427 Amtomobite Electres.. 222 ook ona ah ance eee aa I 3 2 
Cy Meo; -Automobilevand: lractorh epatte.5 4s ee eee nes I 9 4 
CYMS 22 “Pumps-and irrigation Bavipments.=-- = ee ee ee fo) 3 I 
GM srs supervised: Teaching {sau jee eee 2 eee ee ee I 9 4 
GME aan. eater: WORK ice oe ae eg eee eee fe) 3 I 
CoM? 31° Forging and Oxy—-Acetylene, Welding: 5 s22se es seas fe) 3 I 
CaMenreo.— VecationalyGGuidance te a pect fe ain a. gag ire oe Ripe re 3 fo) 3 

18 


3. Certificate in Art. 


This course is open to students wishing to carry on their work, either as 
students, teachers, or professional artists. The first two years may be satis- 
fied by offering (1) two years of work in a collegiate institution of approved 
grade, or (2) four or more years of teaching or technical experience evaluated 


by the college as the equivalent of two years of work, or by combination of 
(t): andi (24: 


YEAR | AND YEAR AT. ‘ 


Offered either in the form of previously earned college credits or experience. It is assumed 
that this work will have included the following subjects: United States Constitution (2); 
Education for Citizenship (2); General (or Educational) Psychology (3); English (including 
oral English) (4); Art Electives (2). Otherwise the course listed below under Years III and 
IV will need to be lengthened to include them. 

Candidates for this certificate who enter directly from. high school satisfy the requirements 
of the first two years through the following collegiate program offered in the Junior College: 
Year one: Psychology (6); Geography (3); Botany (8); English (4); Physical Education (2); 
Design and Color (2); Foundations of Education (3); Freehand Drawing (2); United States 
Constitution (2). Year two: Contemporary Civilization (3); Economics (2); Education for 
Citizenship (2); Foreign Language (10); Physical Education (2); Lettering (2); Sociology (2); 
History (3); English (3); Hygiene (1); Freehand Drawing (2). 


YEAR: TM: 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Art 2 Elementary Freehand Drawing and Painting_-_-----.---.- fe) 6 2 
Art BAS 5 Wis CEE GEA as ea cakes GI a pe  E fe) 3 I 
Art to4 + Applied. Desigma( loys) a3 2 ae ee ee Re fe) 6 2 
Art fom esArt Plistory and: Appreclationve sa lse ues sae eee I ° I 
Art pAt Design and Golor 2.22 2 SS ee eco Beane 6 2 
Art Tos) ovage Grait, Pestival-and Pageantry. 92. ee ee I 4 3 
Ed. 101 secondary Education: 20S a 2 Ss ee ie 2 fo) 2 
Art 22> DE lective ssa sss SP Sa ee re SP ree x 2 2 
15 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 

Art To5.) -Blementany Bookbinding sb 5 seein et ae ee fo) 6 2 
Art LO7, #> Geramies ance Clave ftxG. part eee ie ee ee mye ae I 9 4 
Art LOSion PADD Uce Mest gE ialoniGys en ee eee ee (0) 6 2 
Art Bio PAOSTEN eee ein 5 tee eee ae ee oe eas A ee en ae I 3 2 
Art AGTOND oat es (ve Kon WTS) (orp es wie nes a Miele tang! Piste iar ne te Te, I 3 2 
Art 7 Basketry ane a5 eile 2 ae eh see eet ee Seen eo] zi I 
GsMe Cfo Rirast meena rit ail mil en wit eae fee re cn eee es ee fe) 6 2 
4 2 


Art 0. Public SCHOOMARE = fi Bao ee ae rete ee ee ee ae ° 


“ 
N 
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YEAR “IV, 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours : Hours Units 

Bc: Tootareubic Hducation in Gatiiormias ooo." os ose ae z fo) 2 
Art 112 Interior Decoration and House Furnishing.____-___-__- fe) 3 I 
Art torA Advanced Freehand Drawing and Painting__._.________ fe) 4 2 
Art 151 ‘sLeachers, Course insArt (Elementary). ces... ae re) 4 2 
Art M2 >. eacnersi Course in ALt .(oecondary)asc-). ose ee 2 fe) 2 
Art eect BARE AUG YES = agent Si eee «AOR pon amen one ah Bie tN ane See anne fo) 4 2 
Art POM mr vViUlxalr WCCOrationie: . assay, ens eter oe eae Ce ae I 3 2 
Art ae EGER ics eet eee ites esp mae ye ee Si 2 ies oe ee ea) = 2 2 

15 

SECOND SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. “Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 

Art 101B Advanced Freehand Drawing and Painting__-_.-_______ fo) 6 2 
Art DT pues ChOSCUMG. IDesiory ke asueas Le ot ur we. Serer ete yaa Sra I 3 2 
Art Cpe NREM ICCC CW ORK see setts tae ans 8d ae ttt fe) 6 2 
Art [Ou sr cvancen ook binding o. 0 Sn ek ° 3 I 
Art Rise NModelinszand cul pturing: 22aSe s wing ee Pek Sa he | fo) 6 Z 
Art 5 Come OUDpeRUIiscde med Chiitamie tye elle wo hte ye I 9 4 
Art aeciat econ criss sake: Semana A bas LO eso SSE? z a 4° 

Hi 


C—TEACHERS COLLEGE COURSES (WITH DEGREE). 


VI. Four-Year Courses Leading to the B.A. Degree and Certification 
to Teach in Elementary and High Schools of the State. 


' State Board of Education Requirements for Degree Courses. 


In accordance with legislation enacted in 1921, the State Board of Education 
has prescribed the following curricula for the degree of Bachelor of Arts to be 
granted by such State Teachers Colleges as the State Board of Education 
may approve for the degree-granting privilege. 

‘These courses are planned in such a way as to give fairly equal emphasis 
to three distinct types of work—the academic, the technical, and the pro- 
fessional. Such a distribution of emphasis insures a well-balanced develop- 
ment. The academic work makes for foundations and background; the 
technical work is fundamental in the life of every individual; and the profes- 
sional work provides for the practical applications primarily leading toward 
the schoolroom, but equally applicable elsewhere. 


Lower Division (Freshman and Sophomore years). 


bec eciirededt to. 42. cri eid Dak. frites cectt) tae ets oe abn 42 units 
PPS Vico ey nf ina ee. GUn I BUT Seat PONE) 6 units 
Pe a ric tiCen te Bones Sates) “i se ay Wee ir | 12 units 


(a) Contemporary Civilization 
(b) Economics 

(c) Political Science 

(d) Sociology 

(e) Geography 


Se SOIC AE TLE IVC CLOECS ng Ro ee ee 12 units 
geet icush ancmaciye Oral Daclish ) a. a. to et 6 units 
Pei Eid LiGUCS OT. Gilt ae ese ee ee BS AMS She Date A 6 units 


42 units 
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I; Required: Group Blectivest.< de ee 22 units 
1. English 
yt AISCOLY, 


. Political Science 
. Sociology 


. Biological Sciences 
. Philosophy or Psychology 
. Mathematics 
9. Physics 
10. Chemistry 
11. Geography 
12. Greek or Latin 
13. Romanic Languages 
14. Art 
15. Music 
16. Agriculture 


2 
3 
4 
5. Education? 
6 
Hi 
8 


Commerce 


18. Physical Education 
19. Industrial and Mechanical Arts 
20. Home Economics. 


Upper Division (Junior and Senior years). 


III. For all degree courses leading to high school certification of teachers 
of special subjects, the minimum number of units of professional work 
shall be the same as the minimum number prescribed by the State 
Board of Education for the certification of general high school teachers; 
the minimum number of units for all degree courses leading to elemen- 
tary certification shall be 32; and for all types the maximum number of 
units shall be 40. Every degree course shall include the following 
professional subjects: 


I. 


A Bw 


Laboratory practice in teaching of which there must be a 


minimum of five units of classroom teaching______---- 10 units 
Publie-educationiin: California nee io ist See 3 units 
Objectives ins Education=mdis_& seit? ae, Ae 3 units 
Educational Psychology 2ivt 42s Soe ee ee 3 units 
Education for-Citizenship.c eo. 23 Gespel) eee 2 units 
21 units 


IV. Electives listed under II above to be administered on the same 


coriditions as‘specified abovent2 Wit a ee eee 43 units 


TOtalins oo pee se i eee a Dee A a ee eo 128 units 


Note: Students entering a State Teachers College without two years of 
mathematics (other than arithmetic) and. two years of one foreign language 
must complete (before they receive the Baccalaureate degree) 1 year (6 
funits) of mathematics and 1 year (10 units) of a foreign language. 

The matriculation requirements of candidates in the degree courses in the 
State Teachers Colleges shall be identical with those of the University of 


California. 


1Students must choose at least two fields each not less than six units. 

2Not more than 12 units in the education group is to be allowed in the lower division, nor 
more than 40 units in the upper and lower divisions of the four-year curricula. If the psy- 
chology offered in Roman I is educational psychology, the 12 units of education in the lower 
division shall include the same. Not more than a total of 50 units in any one subject or group 
of subjects listed above is to be allowed in the upper and lower divisions of the four-year 


curricula. 
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In those cases where individuals or groups of individuals wish to teach before 
completing the full course, such persons may pursue in the Lower Division 
the work listed for the Upper Division. It is understood that such an inversion 
of sequence is approved so that the student may enter the teaching service, 
If the student fails to return to a State Teachers College for the completion of 
his work after four years, his candidacy for the degree automatically lapses. 
If he returns after his candidacy lapses, the work previously taken will be 
evaluated upon a basis of the requirements in effect at the time of his return, 

Each institution is authorized to adjust its several courses for the training 
of teachers to the minimum requirements herein prescribed, provided that 
they meet the requirements of the State Board of Education for certification 
in the various fields. 


I. Four-Year Degree Courses with Certification to Teach in State 
Secondary Schools. 


(1) Degree Course with Major in Home Economics.* 


YEARS FF 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Psy. TAw General: PsycCnolOod Mees mete nos sees Soo eee se 3 re) 3 
Se. 30 Fundamentals of Modern Geography-.--.-------------- 3 O 3 
oc: TOA General Diolosye(Nysiology,)c.c: s2—sssc-ases select e I 6 3 
Eng. tn ENS ShbotructuTeses = tose oo sae eo a ee oe D ° 2 
See PAG INorsAmicrENeEMisthy ssc nace eo kote oso kee ek 2 3 3 
Art TAG. Designeanc uc OlOre= 2a we bas Baws 056 2c Fe. Fes eck re) 6 2 
Picea ony eical OucatONa ye. 2 cc aniee teen asec h ono ce Somes ° 4 I 
17 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Psy. Poon sverige eft iste sa = foe ee Sak oe oe SOS RS 3 ro) 3 
Sc: 10B General Biology (Bacteriology )...-...---------------- I 6 3 
Eng. Zee Drain (OmMponeOnay tude. ca dsesluace cs. aes eaeek 2 ° 2 
So: [Ese Inorganic i@hemisttye. see oa Been oo ee 2 3 4 
Ed. toe Pourncations oF Mdiucationest 262505 cob sat pace a es 3 ° 3 
Pad taeetoe enysical He cucation sass sass se ene See see cae fe) 2 i 
Peelidsas 4 aw Physical Palicatione =2 se. 2s ena. oe a ee ee eae fo) 2 BA 
15 
YEAR. EE. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Hist :  Contempotacy. Civilization... <<. $4 oe neak~ ede teme tian 3 ° 3 
Econ em RinCi ples) Ole SCOMOMNCS ae an sae et ae ote Sa ars 2 rey 2 
Roltscs2-1 Wmited States: Constitution... .0 sae ee ee 2 re) 2 
Se; Fe Orgamic Chemist vata jens ao oo aS oa ae eee ae a 2 3 3 
H: 5. Ree | Plementary 000 Stuy fos n ween ees nab ven Seated I 6 3 
H. A. LAauainst PrinciplesiorClothiviges 222. me son ete te eee I 6 3 
Para Am Ee hysical, MOUuCatION = 2220 ote a eS coe eee oe eeceee fo) 2 % 
Perdis 7s Physical Poucation2oseuse essa sce Sos nose ooo e ees ro) 2 % 
17 


*Students desiring minor in Physical Education see starred note following fourth year of this 
course. 
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Course No. 
Soc. I 
Eng. 15 
H.S 2 
H. A 1B 
Art 109 
Art 114 
P. Ed 2B 
J PMA Sie Paget 
Course No. 
Ed 100 
Le Shil=atey! 
Se: 101B 
FIs Ss 2102 y, 
H. A. 104 
Ee AS 370% 
eb ster ten: 
Ped eae 
Course No. 
BOB. ei20n. 
Hi. A. -162 
Se. 102 
See 1o1A 
Art 6 
Higs: “102s 


Course No. 


State Teachers College and Junior College 


SECOND SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


PrinciplessoiSocioloty..= 2s. ane a ee 
Childrensselsiterature-< 22 2- aa ee ee 
Adv anced \Fioocltstiicl yi ey omte © latent meen WE 
First’ Principles of Clothing). 222.2252 eae 
House. Desten Wit Late PR ee ee 
Costume Desion: 222 SueGr i Nees Dae gee ere Pee eee 
Physical |Bdueationgss a40 ej ele ht ey ved 
Physicalthducation= 85. = Behe. ary ee ae eee ae 


PEAR HII. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Public Education in Californiaze2ace ee2- oe 
Elousehold MWManacementen = ee a ee eee 
Jl extile:Chemisthye. 26 ee eee ee eee 
{unchseom Administrations 2-3 oan oe 
SPER CMOS ats cee ee ee ees ey See ne 
Advanced Clothing s(Wiool) 252) cee ee ee 
Demonstration-and ervindes soso ee ee eee 
Physical docations 242 22. os eS eee ees 


SECOND SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Home, Economics Methods t22-=2 26 eats =e 
Wdavanced:- Clothing “(Sillc) mes maces ee ee eee 
Phystological 'Ghemistry 2-22 5a eee ae eee ee ee 
PoodaGh emistry is eae as a oe ea ee ee 
Art Needlework. Sua5 Se eee eee ee 


Elective Hlistory 13 2032522 se eee oe eee 
Blectivew(General ess 2.55 ote ese eae x 


YEAR LY. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Education forsCitizenshipiess aoe en ee 
secondary Education: 232s t= eee ee ee 
Eiome: Economics Miethods!ss5- Senet aes were 
Supervised “Teaching- (Foods) 22259425 ee ass: 
Dietetics and Nutritionsi. “2555 see ee 
Interior Decoration and House Furnishing_-- ~~~ -- 
Elective t(Pnelish) +2280 sa oe ee eee 
Fiome. Gardening “and Mandscaping= 2.02 see ee 


Labora- 
Lecture tory 
Hours Hours’ Units 
2 Ou 2 


2 fo) 2 
I 6 3 
I 6 3 
fe) 6 2 
I 3 2 
fe) 2, % 
fe) a 4 

15 


Labora- 
Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 


2) fe) z 
fo) 6 2 
I 3 2 
fe) 3 I 
I 3 z 
I 3 2 
I 6 3 
2 ro) 2 

16 


Labora- 
Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 


2 (e) 2 
fe) 6 2 
2 3 3 
I 3 z 
° =: I 
fe) 3 I 
4 3 
fey x 2 

10 


Labora- 
Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 


-_ 
eS forty wee Gee ere 


iS; 
Q 
€ 
Lag) 
yn 
oO 
Zz, 
fo) 


131 
103 
102Z 
103B 
100 
108 
105 


LiItiiis 
DNDNDDD D> 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Supervised Teaching (Clothing ) 
Millinery 
Lunchroom Administration 
Dietetics and Nutrition 


Home Economics Survey 
Household Administration 


Hygiene, Home Nursing and Care of Children 


29 


Labora- 
Lecture tory 


Hours Hours Units 

3 ° 3 

x a 

3 I 

6 3 

I 6 3 

° 2 

fo) 2 

16 


*Students desiring to carry a minor in Physical Education in order to win the Special Certifi- 
cate in Physical Training Activities must take the following additional courses: Growth of 
the Child (Psy. 2B) 2 units; Physical Education Administration and Method in Secondary 
Schools (Women) (P. E. 150A-B) 6 units; and 2 additional units in Physical Education 


Participation. 


(2) Degree Course with Major in Community Mechanics.* 


Course No. 
Psy. 1A 
Ce 30 
Se. 50A 
Eng. I 
P. Ed. Elect. 
Gain errs 


Course No. 


Psy. 1B 
SC 50B 
Eng. 2 
P. Ed. Elect. 
Art 2 
Gam, I 
Course No. 
Hist. I 
Econ. a 
Pole. 2 
C.M. 171A 
P. Ed. Elect. 
Ga.Ms 2 
Eng. 19 


YEAR. 1 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Generis ycholosyaeeus a2 ac st eo eee Se soe sS 2 


Fundamentals of Modern Geography 


English Structure 
Physical Education (Participation ) 


SECOND SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Psychology and Life 


Physical Education (Participation ) 


SPAR oH: 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Gontemiporary Civilization. 22 228. 222222 = 
Principles ‘of Economics 22222 9. ..- 2-2-2 
United-States| Constitution 422220 cesses Le. 


Science and Mathematics 
Physical Education (Participation ) 
Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing 


Human Pistetlcs nu oa res ee 


Foundations of Woodworking_._...___---_- 


unrvanbnysiolog yee. 525s 2 ee 
English Composition___-_----- 2 Rihana call wa 
Elementary Freehand Drawing and Design_- 
Architectural and Topographical Drawing. --- 
Bileerivc women ere See Se eens 


Isiterary Appreciations... - lee wens he 


Labora- 
Lecture tory 


Hours Hours Units 

3 ° 3 

3 ° 3 

I 6 3 

2 ° 2 

4 I 

I 9 4 

16 

Labora- 
Lecture -tory 

Hours Hours Units 

3 ° 3 

I 6 bys 

2 fe) 2 

fe) 4 I 

fo) 6 2 

° 9 3 

E é oi 

16 

Labora- 
Lecture tory 

Hours Hours Units 

3 fo) 3 

2 ro) z 

2 ° 2 

3 ° 3 

fe) 4 I 

° 9 3 

3 fe) 3 

17 


*Students desiring minor in Physical Education see starred note following fourth year of this 


course. 
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Course No. 


Soc. I 


P. Ed. 4o0A 
171B 

30A 
P. ‘Ed. Elect. 


GoM: 
Eng. 


CaN 2 
CaMr* 21 


Course No. 


Course No. 


Ed. I 
C.M. 141 


CoM 1318 


CaM. 122 
C.M. 101 
Gani at 
CuM. 23 


Course No. 


Course No. 


Cat: 
C. M. 
C.M. 151 
CaM 103 
CuMie 62% 


143 
160 
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SECOND SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Principles:of Sociology (2se25e 5S ele a ee 


Applied Hygiene_-..-.-.-.--- RG SRDS tee ee eee 
Science and: Mathematics 2025.2 2 eee oe ese ee 
Elements of Public(Speaking 22 a eee 


Physical Education (Participation) =it]c ae soe eee ee 
Furniture Construction and Repair....--..222.22s522-- 
House Painting and Furniture Finishing...........--.- 


YRAR sill 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Public Education in 'Galiforniassoes Sees ee ee ee eee eee 


Home Building and Repair_.223 23222522 eee 
Machine: Shop (A) 22. -seee eset oye se ee eee 
HomesBlectricsi: Senta ee rs eee 


Sheet Metaband'Plumbing2t22 4-82) - se eee 
History of Education in the United States_...._....__-- 


SECOND SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Foundations of Pducation-. 22. es eee 


Introduction to Vocational Education_:_2.-22---.22_- 
Machine:Shop: (B.)s#sess 5 ee ee ee eee 
Automobile Electrics: 25 -e seen eee oe eee ee 
Introduction to Automotive Machinery__-........----- 
Forging and Oxy-Acetylene Welding___..........-.-_- 
eather Works 22M srt oe ee eee ee Oe oe ere ee ee 


YEAR ATV, 
FIRST SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


secondary. Education: seeras oss sa sueeae ess = eaters 
Education for Gitizenship: Ses eae ee 
Study of Occupations sec2ses 2s se eo eee ee eee 


Community Mechanics Content and Method 


See ee 


Internal"Combustion Engines ee eee ae eee 
Elective \(History)) 2.2 Soot eee sae ee aes 


SECOND SEMESTER. 


Course Name 


Teaching Problems in Community Occupations._..----- 
Vocational: Guidance. 2242 0 oe So ee ee 


Supervised dWeaching 2. Veeo eae eae 


Automobile and Tractor Repair_...-..:..22 2 we eS 
Pumps and Irrigation Equipment— 2. 2_-__ ea ee, 


Labora- 
Lecture tory 


Hours Hours 
2 ° 
2 ° 
a ° 
3 fe) 
fe) 4 
° 9 
I 3 
Labora- 
Lecture tory 
Hours Hours 
2 re) 
fo) 9 
re) 6 
I 3 
BeBe | 6 
3 ° 
Labora- 
Lecture tory 
Hours Hours 
3 fo) 
3 fe) 
fe) 6 
I 3 
2 6 
° 3 
° 3 
-- Labora- 
Lecture tory 
Hours Hours 
2 fe) 
2 fo) 
3) ° 
3 ° 
I 9 
3 re) 
Labora- 
Lecture tory 
Hours Hours 
3 fe) 
3 ° 
I 9 
I 9 
° 3 


Units 


-_ 
GLseheet amare a 


Units 


| ia rd an 


-_ 
Nn 


Units 


hb ma nd ag aaa 


Units 


ee ee bear ar 


Co) 
N 


Units 
3 


3 
4 
4 
I 
15 


*Students desiring to carry a minor in Physical Education in order to win the Special Certifi- 
cate in Physical Training Activities must take the following additional courses: 
of the Child (Psy. 2B) 2 units; Physical Education Administration and Method in Secondary 
Schools (Men) (P. E. 120A-B) 6 units; and 2 additional units in Physical Education Participa- 
tion. Candidates for this minor must earn their full six units of participation (the four required 


for the degree and the two extra units in the following courses: P. E. 21, 22, 30, 37. 


Growth 
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2. Four-Year Degree Course with Major in Elementary Education, 
and Certification to Teach in Elementary Schools of the State.* 


YEAR I. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Psy. rec reter al rH SVOMOIOR Ys cast rece oes 4ne ce a ee z ° 3 
Se. 30° 7 Pundamentals of Modern Geography... ....L..-..._-. 3 fo) 3 
Sc. Town GenerdibiOlogy. coe sec ome eka sete ee ee ae ee a 6 3 
Eng. MM SSE ETUCUT Eg ook inte oo wa en bac ee eee 2 ro) 2 
elder Pehvsicale le ducation: ssacin sat ae ee ie a ee On See oe ° 4 I 
Wiusio sg io) u) eachers -Course ify Musics... fon ical. cleo ete tlk 2 fo) 2 
Art Tne Seetete MMs CONOR eee tae. ee gee en oie che aS ae ro) 6 2 
: 16 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Psy. tee Eeycndlogy and Litessu. sito 2ee a sustee ls. foc etc eu le. 3 ro) 3 
Sc. talee Geert aioe yer see wee a e,.c nae wees coe I 6 3 
Eng. Demae 118 ishs Composition ssa. | sae see ese ee ee 2 2 ° 2 
i eceerert en rirveicr WE OUCAIOM 6 on lan be ee aad edoe adeu we fo) 2 XB 
Ed. deer OUicatt ons Of: UIGAtION 22 Re aie Maelo 3 ° 3 
Ed. em LeMmeneal ys GUraiCUluitlo: oe ae ee a Se ze fe} 2 
Art Ome mUDlicnschocl Atte te 9. SP Sees Yo Se Sek ° 4 2 
eat mea aries EV RICR PIS OUCAUION oo nis i co oa on hee See ccae maem fo) 2 K% 
. 16 
YEAR IT: 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Hist. Tees COMtCDOraLry: Grvi ization see se oe fe ee eee ee 3 fe} 3 
mol sc gy. United states t onstitution Ai. scle2alsce sete uke. 2 re) 2 
Econ. aes PrinciplestoL. ECONOMICS aeesmetes ee Lame es 53 tks oS 2 re) 2 
Sc PageemRsenerir  nysiCsl a2 dot eos eo ae ome I 6 3 
Pee denen Physical Sducation s ise. eastern eeeeees cone oes els ° 2 % 
Natheetom eaeacherss Courseuin Mathematics: ..22c52--2so-22 cele 2 fo) 2 
jee bk qe elemencary, curriculums. 25-02 ene a= Seen ee ee 2 ° 2 
Tet ee Special Hlectivess aaa se Te i ar eae a erp hed < 2 
PEGs 7 ub hysicals-educationice oe eet sete eo ie oe fe) 7 X% 
IZ 
SECOND SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Soc. lr Principles-ofSociolopyseuess seen see le. eee 2 ° 2 
Se; Ta BmnGenetaleb iy sicsa ius Sears 2 oN ara eters SEY I 6 3 
Eng. Tones Children siltiteraturemes See Sates Seo ce 2 fe} 2 
PAE dame 2 ae bysical,  ducation gcse: soosenc co cee occu een ° 2 Vy 
Prbde 5: ehysicalbducationzi-taues soe. s-esee sees see 2 ° 2 
Ed, “ele Plementary Curricuitimussie2 222s oes os fo) 2 
ere ths Special lectivext) sot wa s= Sein! Soe Sis ts ip 2s Are 
PV bce rua Pphysicabeducation ise st teense se Saba ea fo) 2 4 
16 


*Certificate to teach in the elementary schools of the state (without degree) may be issued 


upon the completion of the first three years (96 units) of this course. 


Students interested in (1) Junior Certificate, (2) Special Certificate to Teach in Junior 
High Schools, (3) Special Americanization Certificate, or (4) Special Certificate to Teach 
Physical Training Activities in Elementary Schools, see starred notes following fourth year of 


this course. 
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YEAR III. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name ) Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Ed. 1005, Public, Education.in Calitormmiaee == 2a ses sea Roe 2 re) 2 
Soc. 2 ducation ion Cr cmsh ome = es et a ee ee oy fe) 2 
Ed. ESO. sOUDerVISeC! L Cachychge tec tat teen es mre anne ee 2 6 4 
AA ie ls Eiducstional-E lectives <a so. te ee a Se 2 5 
Ed. 103. . -Edueational Measurements, 222 Soo eee eee ieee 2 
15 
SECOND SEMESTER, 
Labora- 
Course No. ~~Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
CoM. 40 ~ Industrial Artin Blementary Schools-325.4-2 22 seeeue= 2 re} > 
Psy. 2.3." GrowthzofeneiG hilt eat ee eee ene eee 2 fe} 2 
Ed. 151. Supeivised: Weschi tte 9 oe a= eee ee 2 6 4 
oA, eae 2 eee General Blectivesi =. 52622 skeG seem sees Sa ae ee e. 8 
16 
Y RARITY. 
FIRST SEMESTER. 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Ed. 101... Secondary Hducations 222s oe ee ee es ee eee 2 ° 2 
Hist. 3A History of the Americas 23 2: a et oe ee eae 5 oe ° 3 
Soc. 3. _.lmmigration Problems -s- ae22- eee =e oo eee 2 fo) z 
oe 2 ns, Elective Foreign Wanguase=. tse. fe oa es fe) 5 
Ed. roots. School ‘and ClassreomiManagement +. -ae so aee ee eae 2 fe) 2 
P. ES 71A® Essentials of Personal Hy gieneseee esses eee 2 ° 2 
16 
SECOND SEMESTER: 
Labora- 
Course No. Course Name Lecture tory 
Hours Hours Units 
Hist. 35 History of the Americas: 24.05) = 2 Fae ee 3 ° 3 
SE a gins Elective: Forcigmdcanguages ss oe ee 2 ae ee fe) 5 
Ed: 1o6. Kindergarten-Primary Education (22. = 23 er eee 2 fe) om 
Ed. 153. Supervision and Experimental Jieaching —2 422-2222 I 3 2 
Ed. ToS. Gurriculum for che Morel mens DOr iy sae meee ee tee 2 fo) 2 
Ed. 152.) Supervised, Leaching 4+ te_uasae eles) eee noe I 3 2, 
16 


*Junior Certificate: The Junior Certificate may be earned by the end of the first two years 
of this course if an additional requirement of 15 units of a foreign language is met. Each 
year of high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satisfaction of three units of 
this requirement. 

*Special Certificate to Teach in Junior High Schools: This four-year course covers the 
requirements for the Special Junior High School Certificate except for a teachers’ course of at 
least 2 units in one high school subject. The college does not issue this certificate, but applica- 
tion for it may be made to the State Department of Education (Division of Credentials). 

*Requirements for the Special Certificate in Americanization are all included in the four years 
of this course. The college does not issue this certificate, but application may be made for it 
to the State Department of Education (Division of Credentials ). 

*Special Certificate to Teach Physical Training Activities in Elementary Schools: This 
course covers the requirements for this certificate. The college does not issue this certificate 
but application may be made for it to the State Department of Education (Division of 
Credentials), 
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D—SPECIAL COURSES. 


(II. In Community Mechanics under the Smith-Hughes arrangement 
for Vocational Arts Certificate. 


Any person who has had an apprenticeship plus at least three years of 
journeyman experience may become a candidate for a vocational arts cer- 
tificate licensing him to teach his trade in the high schools of the state. This 
course will normally occupy about one year; but will be adapted in time and 
content to the specific need of the person to whom it is given. 


VIII. In Home Economics. 


A. Students enrolled under the Smith-Hughes Act. Students admitted to 
this course must have had four years of schooling beyond a complete elemen- 
tary school course, or its equivalent, and have had at least four years’ experi- 
ence after the age of eighteen in the management of a home, performing 
the usual duties of a housekeeper. Preferably, they should have had experi- 
ence in the care of children. Having satisfied the school authorities as to 
character and general intelligence, they will be required to pass (a) a written 
test based upon practical experience in home-making; (b) a conversational 
test based upon an informal discussion of certain prescribed topics; (c) a 
practical test on ability to plan, buy and construct a child’s garment; and to 
plan, market, serve and compute the cost of a complete meal. Having satis- 
factorily passed these tests, they should be entitled to enroll in the subjects 
enumerated under Household Science and Art, and Household Economy, for 
secondary certification. 


B. Institutional Management.* A course offered to those students electing 
to train for management of institutional culinary departments, school lunch- 
rooms, public or private cafeterias, direction of state institutions for the care 
of children, ete. Entrance is based upon high school graduation or the 
equivalent, plus a certain degree of maturity, coupled with good health. 
The course does not lead to certification for teaching, but the college gives a 
certificate testifying to the completion of the course. 

Requirements: Inorganic Chemistry (3); General Psychology (3); Ele- 
mentary Physiology (2); Bacteriology (2); Foods I (3); Foods II (3); Dem- 
onstration and Serving (3); Large Quantity Cookery (4); Elementary 
Dietetics (2); Household Management (2); Household Administration (2); 
Institutional Administration (1); Elementary Clothing (3); Lunchroom 
Management (2); Hygiene and Home Nursing (2); Project Work (3); 
Total, 40. 


C. Dietetics. (a) Candidates for Dietetics wishing a degree must fulfill the 
full requirements of the course of study as outlined in the Four-Year Course 
for Home Economics Teachers. Entrance requirements: High school gradua- 
tion or its equivalent, or graduation from a registered training school for 
nurses, with an equivalent course. Total number of units, 128. 

(b) Candidates for Dietetics wishing a State Certificate for Secondary 
Teaching, plus the college diploma for Institutional Management and Dietet- 
ics, must fulfill the requirements of the certificate course in Home Economics. 
Prerequisites: High school graduation, plus two additional years of college or 
normal school work, or the equivalent. 

Students contemplating entering these courses should fulfill requirements 
in the following subjects taken either in the high school, normal school or 
college: Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Physiology. If the 
foregoing list of prerequisites has not been fulfilled a longer time than two 
years may be required for the completion of the course. Total number of 
units, 66. 


*Under certain conditions this institutional management course may be combined with 
either the certificate course or the degree course in home economics. 


JN 
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(c) Candidates for Dietetics working for a Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College Diploma in Dietetics, must fulfill the following entrance requirements: 
High school graduation or equivalent, or a certificate from a registered train- 
ing school for nurses, with a three-year course. Work must be taken as for 
Institutional Management, with the exception that two units of Dietetics, and 
two extra for Project Work, will be substituted in place of two units of cloth- 
ing work and two of textile chemistry. Total number of units, 40. 

Diplomas are withheld from the above graduating students until such time 
as they have satisfactorily fulfilled a probationary period of hospital dietitian 
experience, the length of said period being governed by the hospital, and 
being usually not less than four months and not over six months. 


IX. By Arrangement. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 


ART. 
1A. Design and Color (2-2). 
_ The principles of design and color and their adaptation to the filling of 
decorative shapes, borders, and surfaces. 


1B. Advanced Problems in Design and Color. 1A prerequisite. 


2. Elementary Freehand Drawing and Painting (2). 


First principles of figure drawing, still life, flowers, and landscape. Study 
of drawing, painting, and composition from still life, and nature in all mediums; 
charcoal, pencil, water color, oil, pastel, pen. Prerequisite for all subsequent 
courses. 


3A-3B. Lettering and Poster (1-2). 


The use of brush, pen, and pencil in their application to posters, illumina- 
tion and illustration. 


6. Art Needlework (2). 


The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium 
for reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, millinery, 
and all problems to which needlework is applied. 


7. Basketry (1). 


This course deals with materials, their preparation for use, and the proc- 
esses involved in both coiled and twined baskets, handles, borders, dyeing 
and staining, etc. 


9. Public School Art (2). 


Offered for the general professional department. The problems are ar- 
ranged to meet the needs of elementary school teachers. They are based 
upon the principles of design, and where possible are developed with industrial 
application. Paper-cut birds and animals, designs for fabrics and toys, 
brush drawing, stick and block printing on paper and cloth, modeling with 
platicine, modello, and clay. 


10. Art History and Appreciation (1). 

Stereopticon lectures and reference work on the history of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the crafts. 
11. Art Anatomy (2). 


Lectures on the anatomical structure of the human body, and a compara- 
tive study of animal anatomy, in its relation to art problems. Dissection 
when possible. 
101A-B. Advanced Freehand Drawing and Painting (2-2). 


Continuation of Art 2. 


103. Stage Craft, Festival and Pageantry (3). 


- The problem of the school festival, town or city pageant, and the staging 
of plays. . Consideration of problems of color, costume and lighting in minia- 
tures to scale, executed later in full proportions. 
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104. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 


The principles of design and color carried out in toys, constructed with 
cardboard, wood and coping saw. 


105. Elementary Bookbinding (2). 


Paper and cardboard construction for primary and elementary grades, 
involving the use of ruler, scissors, compass, steel straight-edge, and triangle, 
through construction of simple articles for cover work. 


106. Advanced Bookbinding (1). 


Instruction in case binding, library binding, quarter to full bound finishing, 
tooling and blind tooling, gold tooling, embroidery and printed covers. Con- 
tinuation of Course 105. 


107. Ceramics and Clay Art Craft (4). 


General clay art craft work. Includes the selection and preparation of 
materials; tools and equipment, involving problems of design, decoration and 
manufacture. Various methods of building, glazing, molding, and casting are 
carried out in all pottery forms and tiles. The use of the kiln is taught by 
actual practice. 


108. Applied Design (Fabric) (2). 


Original designs are applied to textiles and other materials. Emphasis is 
given to printing on textiles; all hand-processes are used, such as wood-block 
and linoleum printing, stenciling, batik, tie and dyeing, etc. 


109. House Design (2). 


Lectures on exterior and interior architecture, as applied to the home, 
study of materials used in house construction. Drawing to scale. 


110. Home Gardening and Landscaping (2). 


The problem of the grounds and gardens of the typical American home. 
Laying out of grounds, selection of appropriate trees, shrubs, etc., the kitchen 
garden, and the general problem of the combining of beauty and efficiency. 


112. Interior Decoration and House Furnishing (1). 


The principles of design and color as applied to the decorating and furnish- 
ing of the home, and its relations to family life. This course includes the 
choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hangings, china, and the study of 
period furniture. 


113. Weaving (2). 


This course includes the use of the two-harness foot-power loom with the 
instruction in the selection, preparation, and dyeing of materials. Special 
emphasis is given to design and color. Card board and wood hand-looms 
suitable for making small articles are constructed. The work progresses in 
logical order from the two-harness rug weaving to the complex four-harness 
weaving. 


114. Costume Design (2). 


Study of mass, line, and composition in relation to the human figure. Origi- 
nal designs are made for the modern house and street costumes, as well as for 
stage, festival, and pageantry costuming. 
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115. Modeling and Sculpturing (2). 
Modeling from life, making of armatures and casting. 


116. Mural Decoration (2). 

Decorative compositions in various media, applied to the beautifying of 
wall spaces in the home and public buildings. 
150. Supervised Teaching (4). 

The student handles problems in the elementary and secondary grades 
under supervision. 
151. Teachers’ Course in Art (Elementary) (2). 

A study of the methods of teaching art in elementary schools. Making 
original problems, and developing courses of study. 
152. Teachers’ Course in Art (Secondary) (2). 


_ A study of the methods of teaching Art, including the making of courses of 
study and the collection of material. 


COMMUNITY MECHANICS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


C. Instrumental Drawing (2). 


A course offered for those who have not had instrumental drawing in high 
school. It embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechanical draw- 
ing instruments and in simple lettering. It includes also the solution of the 
geometric problems commonly met with in mechanical drawing, and covers 
the simple aspects of technical drawing. 


1. Architectural and Topographical Drawing (3). 


This course covers the principles and practice of mechanical drawing as 
applied to furniture representation, architectural and topographical drafting. 
Prerequisite: Course C or equivalent. 


2. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). 


In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and sketching 
and to mechanisms and their various applications. The course includes also . 
development of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Course C or equivalent. 


11. Foundations of Woodworking (4). 


The object of this course is to introduce the student to the fundamental 
processes of bench-work in wood and to the operation of the common wood- 
working machines. 


12. Furniture Construction and Repair (3). 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the construction of the 
various types of home furniture and to give him training in the making and 
repairing of such furniture. Prerequisite: Course 1. 


13. Home Building and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the building 
and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from the simplest frame 
building to the more complex frame cottages. The course includes every 
phase of carpentry of value to the home builder. Prerequisite: Course 1. 
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21. House Painting and Furniture Finishing (2). 


Here the pupil receives instruction in the various phases of preserving and 
beautifying the home structure and the furniture of the home. The course 
embraces painting, staining, varnishing, and enameling. 


22. Pumps and Irrigation Equipment (1). 


A course designed to give first hand instruction in the operation, upkeep, 
and repair of pumps and of irrigating equipment. It is planned to do the work 
on the various types of pumping and irrigation equipment most commonly 
used in this state. 


23. Leather Work (1). 


.. This course includes the working of leather in all of its more common appli- 
cations. It embraces the common processes of shoe mending, and the method 
of shoe making. It covers also such work as is involved in making of brief- 
cases, purses, etc. , 


31. Forging and Oxy-Acetylene Welding (1). 


Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxy-acetylene welding which 
in an elementary way every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist 


should know. 


32. Sheet Metal Work and Plumbing (3). 


This course is designed to put the student in possession of such facts and 
skills as will enable him to do the occasional household plumbing repairs 
which become necessary from time to time in any home. It is intended to 
prepare him also to perform such sheet-metal processes as one in a home might 
find it convenient to do. The course as a whole is intended also to give the 
student first hand knowledge of such facts as are of importance to the architect 
and the home builder. 


40. Industrial Art in Elementary Schools (2). 


A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary 
school teachers to the problems of industrial arts for the lower grades. Focused 
upon the significance of work in life, and therefore featuring constructive 
activities and their normal utilization in the early grades of the school. 


41. Paper and Cardboard Construction (2). 


In this course the student is made familiar with the possibilities and limi- 
tations of paper and cardboard construction as a phase of elementary school 
work. The aim of the course does not lie so much in the finished material 
product, as it does in the changes which take place in the children in regard 
to their attitudes toward life problems. 


42. Upholstery (2). 


This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of upholstering, 
and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler processes as 
would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as well as in the 
construction of new pieces. 


43. Art Crafts (3). 


Work in various crafts such as cooper, block cutting and printing, tooled 
leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical application 
of artistic designs will form the foundation of this course. 
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101. Introduction to Automotive Machinery (4). 


It is the object of this course to give the student his introductory grounding, 
by actual contact, in the nature and construction of the various parts of the 
automobile. The major amount of time is devoted to a study of frames and 
springs, steering gears and front axles, rear axles and brakes, clutches and 
transmissions, and universals. The material will be introduced through lec- 
tures; and the student's practical work will be carried on in the shop through 
laboratory work. ‘This laboratory work will consist chiefly of assembling 
and disassembling and adjusting the various parts enumerated. The course 
will include also a rapid survey of the entire power plant in its relations to 
the other parts of the machine; but the intensive study of motors is deferred 
until the next course. 


102. Internal Combustion Engines (4). 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine as it 
is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. The 
work consists chiefly in disassembling and assembling of various types of 
motors and adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation as laboratory work 
which has been preceded by lectures preparatory to the processes. The 
course embraces the mechanical problems only, and not the electrical problems. 
Prerequisite: Course ror. 


103. Automobile and Tractor Repair (4). 


The work is done on live cars or tractors which need overhauling. The 
student is here taught not so much how to discover defects, but how to do 
the mechanical work of correcting defects which are perhaps discovered by 
someone else. Lecture work on typical troubles and their cure, and special 
instruction in the necessary mechanics will precede the actual laboratory 
work on the cars. Courses 101 and 102 are prerequisite. 

Whenever possible the cars used in this course are utilized in the automobile 
electric course. 


121. Home Electrics (2). 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard 
methods of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire under- 
writers’ regulations regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures to be 
used for different purposes. The course includes a study of the structure of 
the various types of electrical equipment used in the home, their care, repair, 
and adjustment. 


122. Automobile Electrics (2). 


There are two branches of this course, electric service work and storage 
battery work. The electrical service work embraces the principles of elec- 
tricity as applied to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and lighting 
equipment, with the study of the construction of the necessary apparatus 
and its care and repair. The storage battery work includes principles of 
electricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery, a study of the 
construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, equipment for charging, 
sate 


131A. Machine Shop A (2). 


The processes which are included in this course are the simpler operations 
performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench work 
including chipping and filing, and the methods of laying out or drawing on 
metal; also simple cylinder taper turning and screw cutting, with simple 
drilling, planing and taper work. 
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131B. Machine Shop B (2). 


_Continuation of Course 131, including work on universal grinder and 
milling machine. 


141. Introduction to Vocational Education (3). 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present status, 
and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is discussed, 
types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the special place 
and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon the California 


laws applying to vocational education and to State Board regulations relating 
to those laws. 


142. Community Mechanics Content and Method (3). 


This course is designed to make the student acquainted with the common 
method of solving problems of the course content and of teaching procedure 
as applied to the teaching of community mechanics and of trades and indus- 
trial occupations. It will include also discussions regarding the purchase of 
equipment and the handling of supplies. 


143. Teaching Problems in Community Occupations (3). 


This course is offered as an opportunity for a student to devote himself to 
the solution of some of the numerous problems now confronting teachers and 
administrators concerned with introducing community occupations into the 
schools of the state. 


151. Supervised Teaching (4). 


By practical experience under the direction of a supervising teacher it is 
planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
teaching and the theory of education which has previously been presented and 
discussed in other courses. 


160. Vocational Guidance (3). 


Here the student is made acquainted with the best known methods of 
advising pupils as to their future careers. The course is designed to make 
clear the possibilities and limitations of vocational guidance and the time 
and place where it can best be given. 


161. Study of Occupations (3). 


A study of such occupations as are of vital importance to the teacher of 
home and community mechanics. 


171A-171B. Science and Mathematics (3-3). 


Prerequisite to all automobile and machine shop work. 

A course designed primarily as a review of science and mathematics with 
particular reference to the application of these subjects to the industrial and 
building crafts. The course includes the elements of electricity; strength: of 
materials, stresses, strains, laws of motion, etc.; mathematics involving the 
use of formulas, tables of logarithms, sines, cosines, etc.; kinetics, kematics, 
and statics. 


181. Community Mechanics Administration and Supervision (3). 


Such a consideration of the general problems of the organization and contro 
of community mechanics work as will enable the student to take full charge ol 
schools and groups of teachers engaged in this work, and to assist, stabiliz 
and coordinate the work of teachers in this field. € 
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EDUCATION. 
1. Foundations of Education (3). 


A general treatment of (1) educational objectives; (2) curriculum; and (3 ) 
methods. The course deals with what to teach and why, with decisions 
based upon an analysis of modern social needs rather than upon tradition. 
There is also a study of original nature, learning, and individual differences, 


with emphasis upon the fact that teaching procedure is determined by the 
laws of learning. 


2. Elementary Curriculum (2). 


Reading, phonetics, arithmetic. 

Application of the principles of psychology and education to the organiza- 
tion of content and method of academic courses. Genetic study of content, 
procedure, and organization of material. Observation and critical study of 
current technique in teaching; study of state texts. Geography, arithmetic. 


3. Elementary Curriculum (2s). 


Language, spelling, handwriting. Continuation of Course 2. 


4. Elementary Curriculum (2). 


History, geography. Continuation of Courses 2 and 3. 


6. Educational Periodicals (1). 


A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Reading, 
discussion, reports. 


100. Public Education in California (2). 


General problems of school administration discussed from the functional 
standpoint, as related to the California system and its laws. 


101. Secondary Education (2). 


A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the American 
secondary school in the light of its historical development and European 
backgrounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school and elemen- 


tary school on the one hand, and to the problem of higher education on the 
other. 


103. Educational Measurements (2). 


An elementary course in examination methods dealing with the evolution 
which has culminated in the modern demand for. more exact measurement. 
It discusses the difference between testing and teaching, the significance of 
standardization, and gives laboratory work in the simpler pedagogical and 
group-mental measurements, with some emphasis on simple diagnosis. 


104. Educational Measurements (3). 


An advanced course in examination methods; more laboratory work; indi- 
vidual mental measurements; and more study of diagnostic method. Oppor- 
tunity for advanced students to do supervised research work. 


105. Educational Statistics (2). 


The application of the theory of statistics to social measurements, especially 
in the field of education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory 
of averages, of variability, of correlation, and of the use of the frequency 
curve. Also the graphic representation of data. 
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106. Kindergarten-Primary Education (2). 


Genetic treatment of the home and school life of the infant through the 
eighth year, with consideration of the special characteristics of this stage of 
development; of the social environment and inheritance to which adjustment 
must be made; and of the modification of environment which assists this 
adjustment. 


108. Curriculum for the Foreign Born (2). 


Organization of the night school; methods of teaching English to foreigners; 
the direct method; spelling, writing and arithmetic for foreign-speaking 
students. 


109. School and Classroom Management (2). 


A study of those factors of organization which are essential as a means of 
providing those conditions under which the real work of education may 
profitably be carried on. 

8 


111. Ethics for Teachers (2). 
An examination of the underlying principles of teachre-relationship, and of 


teacher-patron and teacher-social problems. A study of professional stand- 
ards as they relate both to the school and to life. 


140. History of Education in United States (3). 


A study and interpretation of American educational progress and current 
practice. It deals with the more important problems of present day educa- 
tion in the light of their historical development. Reading, reports, discussions. 


150. Supervised Teaching (4). 


Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of method; 
participation, organization of subject-matter into lesson plans; instruction of 
typical groups of chlldren; conferences and discussions, individual and group. 
Observation and participation stressed at the beginning, with privileges 
accorded in simple teaching problems as the student shows aptitude. 


151. Supervised Teaching (4). 


Continuation of Course 150. Increase in difficulty of the teaching prob- 
lems, and in amount of teaching required. 


152. Supervised Teaching (2). 
Continuation of Course 151. 


153. Supervision and Experimental Teaching (2). 


Experimental problems; theory and practice of experimentation in the 
elementary school field; the problem; the controlled situation, etc. Con- 
ferences, experimental work, and final thesis. 


154. The Modern Elementary School (2). 


A study of the modern school practice which aims to be practical but pro- 
gressive in its attempt to arouse, guide, and interpret purposeful, self-directed 
activity on the part of children. The school is regarded as a section of life. 
The problem is the self-development of children in life. The method is 
activity, moving toward a just and workable balance of initiative and con- 
formity. 


Note: For teacher training in secondary school subjects, see art, community mechanics, 
home economics, physical education. 
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ENGINEERING. 
1. Descriptive Geometry (3). 


Drafting and lectures. One lecture hour a week. 


6A. Machine Design (5). Half year. 


Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. Principles of mechanism 
and elements of machine drawing. | 


8A. Shop Work, Pattern Making (2). First half year. 
Two three-year periods per week. 


9B. Shop Work, Machine Shop Practice (2). Second half year. 
Two three-hour periods per week. 


10. Automotive Laboratory (2). Half year. 


11. Plane Surveying (3-3). 

Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry and geometrical drawing. Methods of 
plane surveying; field practice; calculations and mapping. 
12. Elements of Electrical Engineering (3). 


Open to sophomores in Engineering, especially those who have had Mathe- 
matics 3A-3B and Physics 4A. 


ENGLISH. 


X. Composition (Noncredit ). 

Prescribed for students who have received unsatisfactory grades in Subject 
A (English Composition ). 
1. English Structure (2). 


A study of English structure with special reference to the identification of 
the common elements in all language; and with the aim of increasing the 
student's command of words and sentences as the vehicles of thought. 

2. English Composition (2). 

A continuation of English 1, with emphasis upon oral and written composi- 
tion. Critical discussion of the problems of composition. “Themes, discus- 
sions, and re-writing under constructive criticism. 
4A-4B. Advanced English Composition (3-3). 


Oral and written discussions based on the study of selected authors. 


10A-10B. Types of English Literature (3-3). 


Careful reading and discussion of narrative and lyrical poetry, the drama 
and essay. Extensive reading in prose fiction. Reports and essays on sub- 
jects arising from reading and discussion. 


11. Modern Drama (3). 


European and American drama during the last fifty years. Lectures, 
required reports. 
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14A. Shakespeare (3). 


An introductory course for the purpose of acquainting the student with 
Shakespeare's human philosophy and dramatic power. Complete works. 


14B. Shakespeare (3). 


Continuation of Course 14A. A critical and detailed study of Henry IV, 
Hamlet, and The Taming of the Shrew. 


15. Children’s Literature (2). 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales, historical, scientific, and geo- 
graphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical examples 
into good story form; reorganization of typical examples into good dramatic 
form; the pageant as an outgrowth of folk culture. 


-19. Literary Appreciation (3). 


Analysis of various types of literary construction. A rapid survey of the 
best works in each group. Lectures, required readings. 


20. Pageantry (3). 


Theory of the organization of festivals and pageants; typical literary back- 
grounds as found in folk culture; the organization of a unit suitable for presen- 
tation; cooperation of all departments, and of groups within departments. 


30A-30B. Elements of Public Speaking (3-3). 


Each student through his part in classroom discussion will receive a train- 
ing in the principles of oral rhetoric, in summarizing and outlining, in the use 
of a library, and in the presentation from the platform of prepared and 
extemporaneous speeches. 


100. Writers of Today (English) (3). 

A survey of contemporary literature and tendencies. Discussions, required 
readings. 
101. The English Novel (3). 


An analytical study of the outstanding types in the development of the 
English novel from Richardson to Hardy. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. 
1A. Elementary French (5). 


Reading; writing. Stress is laid on accurate pronunciation, the essentials 
of grammar, and conversation. Conducted in French. 


1B. Elementary French (5). 


Continuation of Course 1A. Prerequisite: Course 1A or one year of high 
school French. 


2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar; composition; reading of French prose. Conducted in 
French. Prerequisite: Course 1B or two years of high school French. 


2B. Intermediate French (3). 


Continuation of Course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A or three years of 
high school French. 


3A-3B. Advanced French (2-2). 
Reading; drama; novel; poetry. 


SPANISH. 
1A. Elementary Spanish (5). 


Reading; writing. Stress is laid on accurate pronunciation, the essentials 
of grammar and conversation. Conducted in Spanish. 
1B. Elementary Spanish (5). 

Continuation of 1A. Prerequisite: Course 1A or one year high school 
Spanish. Grammar, Composition, Reading. Conducted in Spanish. 
2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 

Continuation of 1B. Prerequisite: Course 1B or two years of high school 
Spanish, or its equivalent. 
2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 

Continuation of 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A or three years of high school 
Spanish. - : 
3A-3B. Commercial Spanish (3-3). 

Prerequisite: 1A and 1B, or their equivalent. 


4A. Spanish Drama (2). 


Works of Martinez, Sierra, Benavente, Quintero, Hermanos, Marquina; 
conversation, compositions, and resume based on the reading. Prerequisites: 
Courses 1A-1B, 2A-2B, or their equivalents. 


4B. The Modern Spanish Novel (2). 


Fernan Caballero, Valdes, Pereda, Ganivet, Galdos; conversation, compo- 
sition and resumes. Prerequisites: Courses 1A-1B, 2A-2B, or their equivalents. 
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HOME ECONOMICS. 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


1. Elementary Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves technical 
work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a study of 
foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. The special 
aim is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correct methods of conducting 
food study and work in school training for the home. Prerequisites: Inor- 
ganic chemistry; physics. 


2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continua- 
tion of Course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work in 
food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for invalids. 
Prerequisites: Organic chemistry; bacteriology. 


101. Demonstration and Serving (3). 


This course is arranged for the purpose of meeting the growing demand for 
demonstrators to present the scientific and practical manipulation of food- 
stuffs to housewives and high school students. It offers opportunities for each - 
student to give a detailed discourse as to the merits, use, and method of 
preparation of some specific dish. It also gives opportunity for the prepara- 
tion of meals for groups of family size, ard the practice of both formal and 
informal meal service. Prerequisites are Courses 1 and 2 above. 


102X-Y-Z. Lunchroom Administration (1) (1) (1). 


This course enables every student in the department to gain the necessary 
experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing food in 
large quantities for school lunchrooms. [Each student assists in turn with 
the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteria. Practical admin- 
istration problems require that this course be divided into three sections known 
as X, Y, and Z. Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A-103B. 


103A-103B. Dietetics and Nutrition (2-3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. “These courses involve the © 
study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, singly or 
in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; under con- 
ditions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical disorders. 
Prerequisites: Courses 1 and 2; organic chemistry; physiological chemistry. 


104. Household Management (2). 


Lecture and laboratory practice. This course treats of the various types 
of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; the 
study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily routine; includ- 
ing also the processes of laundering and the study of laundry equipment; 
a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of different cleansing agents. 
Prerequisites: Inorganic, organic, and textile chemistry. 


105. Household Administration (2). 


Lectures and problems. ‘This course deals. with household accounting and: 
economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and homemaking as a pro- 
fession, and considers division of income; necessity for and practical methods 
of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with suggestions as to the 
probable causes and possible methods of reformation; the cost of materials 
and labor involved in furnishing and maintaining a home. 
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106. Hygiene, Home Nursing and Care of Children (3). 


Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and care 
of illness in the home. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick room, etc. 
Also a study of malnutrition with special reference to its prevention and 
treatment. Demonstration and practice. 


107X. Administration of Institutions (1). 


This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the adminis- 
tration of various types of institutions. Only those students are admitted 
to it who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and sufficient training 
in food work. Prerequisites: Household Science 1 and 2; Household Arts 1X. 


108. Home Economics survey (2); 


A history of home economics in its educative, governmental, legal, and 
general developmental aspects, with special attention to the constructive 
effect of the movement on the development of the American home. Special 
attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the so-called 
home economics technical subjects. 


120. Home Reonanie Methods (A) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems of 
food and cleaning; including methods of presentation of subject-matter, 
reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various. administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, and book 
reviews. 


130. Supervised Teaching PE 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers of household science. Classroom work, conference, and discussion. 
For students in certificate course. 


131. Supervised Teaching (3). 
Similar to Course 130, but more extended. For degree students. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


1A-1B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
clothing budget. Emphasis is laid-upon selection, purchase, suitability, and 
care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction involving the 
use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of problems 
in household sewing. The course is designed especially for the training of 
teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary and secondary 
schools are discussed in connection with each problem. 


IX. Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 


This course is designed for students training for the administration of insti- 
tutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest to them such 
as: A study of textiles for the household; problems in mending,:selection and 
making up of household lines, etc. Some discussion concerning personal 
clothing is also included. ; 


101. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 


‘General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production; 
practice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 
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The aims are: Greater independence, originality, and skill in handling different 
materials. Prerequisite: Household Art 1A-1B. : 
102. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 


Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
costume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken in 
Household Art 1A, 1B, and 101. The finished problems include a silk dress, 
and some garment emphasizing applied design. 

103. Millinery (2). 


Designing, drafting, and making of frames; covering them with suitable 
material. Emphasis is placed upon trimmings. The making of flowers, 
rosettes, bows, folds, and ornaments gives opportunity for application of 
design and color. . 


104. Textiles (2). 


Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present; 
study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art and eco- 
nomic considerations in selecting and purchasing of materials for clothing and 
household furnishings. 

120. Home Economics Methods (B) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems of 
clothing and housefurnishing; including methods of presentation of subject- 
matter, reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, and book 
reviews. 

130. Supervised Teaching (2). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference, and discussion. 
For students in the certificate course. 


131. Supervised Teaching (3). 
Similar to Course 130, but more extended. For degree courses. 
MATHEMATICS. 
1. Algebra (3). 


Theory of numerical equations, logarithms, binomial theorem, permuta- _ 
tions and combinations, probability. 


2. Mathematical Theory of Investment (3). 
Prescribed for College of Commerce. Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 
equivalent. 
3A-3B. Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: High school algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 


4A-4B. Solid Analytic Geometry and Integral Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-3B. 


10. Teachers’ Course in Mathematics (2). 


Minimum essentials in business relationships; algebraic and geometrical 
processes; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals and mensura- 
tion incidental but intrinsic throughout the entire course. 
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MUSIC. 
1. Teachers’ Course in Music (2). 


This course is offered for General Professional students, and is arranged to 
meet the needs of elementary teachers. Emphasis is placed upon singing as 
a form of expression; on the development of rhythm, and on tone quality in 
ensemble work. The California State Music Series is used as a text, together 
with suitable supplementary material. 


2. Advanced Teachers’ Course in Music (2). 


Discussion of problems relating to the child voice in the various grades, 
with examination and selection of suitable material for development of chorus 
and glee club. Mechanics of chorus directing, with special emphasis on the 
school music class. Class practice in selection and presenting material. 


3A-3B. History of Music (3-3). 


The development of primitive systems and instruments traced through the 
various music centers; the School of Counterpoint and instrumental perfec- 
tion; history of the opera; modern national schools of music. Use of exten- 
sive illustrative material developing appreciation. 


4A-4B. Harmony (3-3). 


Chords; harmonization in four voices, construction of melodies over given 
accompaniments, dominant seventh chord, serial modulation, harmonization 
of melodies, secondary chords of subdominant, melodic modulation. 

Embellishments, suspensions, retardations, passing notes, auxiliaries, domi- 
nant ninth chord, imitation, cadence, extraneous modulation, secondary 
chords on tonic composition of chorals. 


5A-5B. Ear Training (3-3). 


Practice in writing and reproducing orally what is heard in music. 


6A-6B. Voice. 
Units and hours arranged. 


7A-7B. Piano. 
Units and hours arranged. 


8A-8B. Glee Club (144-4). 
Open to all students with good singing voices. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE. 


1A. Elementary School (1). 


(a) Activities of the First and Second Grades. A practical course to gain 
skill in singing games, “story (dramatic) plays,’ and rhythmical activities of 
the first two grades; practice in applying the material gained through teaching 
fellow students. Big . 

(b) Hunting, Tag and Simple Team Games. Practice in playing games of 
the schoolroom and playground from the simple games of the lower grades, 
to the simple team games of the higher grades. Discussion of the adaptation 
of these games to conditions which may be presented in the rural or city school; 
practice in applying the material gained through teaching fellow students. 
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1B. Elementary School (14). 


(a) Formalized drill; simple marching; posture drills, mimetic exercises. 
Practice through teaching fellow students in mass formation. ; 
(b) Folk dancing. 


2A. Elementary School (1%). 


Athletic activities. Practice in athletic activities including those recom- 
mended by the State Department for use in the grades; handling of squads 
of fellow students in athletic events. This course aims to give sufficient skill 
in the simple events of the grades to enable the student to demonstrate the 
event, to find points of difficulty, and error in the execution by the child. 


2B. Elementary School (1%). 


(a) Team Games and Stunts. Games involving greater team work than 
those given in 1A; apparatus and floor stunts. Practice in handling fellow 
students in mass and squad formations. 

(b) Dancing. A combination of folk and simple aesthetic dances of 
interest to pupils of the upper grades. 


3. Elementary School (2). 


Organization and Leadership of Physical Training Activities. Organiza- 
tion of physical training activities in respect to type, time, and places A 
discussion of the management of material, facilities, children, leadership. 
Prerequisite: 1A-B, 2A or equivalent. 


4: Elementary School (2). 
Adaptation of Physical Training Activities. A study of the adaptation of 


physical training activities to age, sex, etc. 
5. Elementary School (2). 


Class Procedure in Physical Training Activities. Instruction and manage- 
ment of class in physical training activities. [he purpose of the course is 
to unify the material gained in Courses 1A and 1B, and 2A and 2B. Further 
practice is given in handling groups of fellow students in combinations of 
activities. 


6. Elementary School (2). 


Advanced physical training activities. Further practice to gain greater 
proficiency, with emphasis upon the type needed by the class. 


10A. Formal Activities and Folk Dancing (14). 
Two periods per week. 


10B. Formal Activities and Games (14). 
Two periods per week. 


11A. Aesthetic Dancing (14). 
Two periods per week. 


11B. Apparatus Gymnastics (14). 
Two periods per week. _ 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (MEN).* 
21. Baseball. Methods and Practice (4%). 
22. Basketball. Methods and Practice (4). 
26. Corrective Exercises (4%). 
30. Football. Methods and Practice (4%). 
32. Gymnastics. Methods and Practice (14). 
37. Track. Methods and Practice (1%). 
120. Administration and Methods (3). 
124. Coaching. Methods and Practice (1). 
125. Conditioning of Athletes (1). 
134. Physical Tests and Measurements (3). 
135. Directed Teaching (6). 

HYGIENE (MEN). 


40A-40B. Applied Hygiene (2). 
Course for men taking minor in Physical Training Activities. 
41A-41B. Personal and Community Hygiene (1). 


Course for Junior College men. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (WOMEN). 
51. Baseball. Methods and Practice (4%). 


52. Basketball. Methods and Practice (14). 

53. Handball. Methods and Practice (14). 

54. Volleyball. Methods and Practice (4). 

57. Tennis. Methods and Practice (1%). 

61. Gymnastics (1%). 

62. Apparatus Gymnastics (14). 

63. Dancing (Folk) (1%). 
| 64. Dancing (Natural) (1%). 

65. Team Games (4%). 

150A-B. Physical Education Administration and Method (3) (3). 
151. Coaching. Methods and Practice (1). i. 


*Other courses by arrangement; but only courses 21, 22, 30 and 37 may be used for units i 
‘ ‘participation’ by candidates for physical education minor. 
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152. Practice Teaching (2). 
153. Corrective Gymnastics (14). 


154. Physical Examination. Methods and Practice (1). 
NOTE.—Other courses by arrangement. 


HYGIENE (WOMEN). 


70A-70B. Applied Hygiene (2). 
Course for women taking minor in physical training activities 


71A-71B. Personal and Community Hygiene. 
Course for Junior College women. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


1A. General Psychology (3). 

Lectures, discussions, and classroom demonstrations covering the elements 
of consciousness, their relation to the nervous system, and the phenomena 
of sensation, habit, attention, association, perception, imagination, memory, 
judgment, reasoning, instinct, emotion, and will. Very elementary experi- 
mentation. 


1B. Psychology and Life (3). 

A practical application of the facts of psychology to human life in general. 
A practical course designed to put the science of psychology into the service 
of men and women of all occupations. 


2A. Child Psychology (2). 


This course presupposes some knowledge of general psychology and of 
child hygiene, and some familiarity with the point of view of modern biology. 
It deals with both the historical background, and the modern methods of the 
scientific study of children from the standpoint of both heredity and environ- 


ment. 


2B. Growth of the Child (2). 

A view of child development dealing primarily with physical nurture with 
secondary reference to the important related fields. Especially for students 
of education interested in certificates in physical training activities. 


3. How to Think (2). 

A study of the laws of problem-solving and the use of the mind, based 
upon such books as Dewey's “How We Think” and McMurry’s “How to 
Study.” 


4A-4B. History of Philosophy (2-2). 


Brief history of philosophic thought, designed to orientate the student 
with reference to the relation of philosophy and science, and to answer very 
briefly the questions which have: necessarily been raised in his mind by his 
subjects of study contrasted with his naive view of the world. ‘The course 
culminates in a discussion of modern systems and their relationships, 
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' SCIENCE. 
1A-1B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 


Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to all 
students. 

_ Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


2A-2B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 


Prerequisite, any two of the following: High school chemistry, physics, 
trigonometry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


5. Organic Chemistry (3). 


Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 

Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, and benzone 
compounds and dyes. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


101A-101B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 


Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2. 

This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, purity of foods and 
the study of textile fibres. 

One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


102. Physiological Chemistry (3). 


Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secretions 
of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of waste 
products. Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2, and 5. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


10A. General Biology (3). 
Study of selected phases of biology, including physiology. 


10OB. General Biology (3). 


Prerequisite: Course 10A. Continuation of 10oA. Study of selected phases 
of biology, including physiology. 


20A-20B. General Physics (3-3). 


Prerequisite: Either high school course in physics, or three years of high 
school mathematics, including trigonometry, and high school chemistry. 
(Primarily for students in engineering, chemistry and architecture. ) 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


21A-21B. General Physics (3-3). 
A continuation of Course 1A-1B. Primarily for students in engineering. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


123A-123B. General Physics (3-3). 


General principles and laws of mechanics, heat, light, electricity. Open 
to all degree students. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 
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30. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). 


Physiography and meteorology as they affect human relations in industry 
and commerce, with such study of locative facts as is needed to define human 
activity; political geography as an element in human relationships with such 
study of the expression of national life in government, religion, art, literature, 
commerce and industry as may serve to complete the conception of the world 
in terms of human geography. : 


40A-40B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of morphology and physiology of flowers, fruits, seeds, 
seedlings, roots, stems and leaves. An introduction to taxonomy of the flower 
ing plant. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


50A-50B. Physiology (3) (3). 


A general course with special reference to human physiology. The various 
systems of the body are studied from comparison with the frog. For students 
of physical education, community mechanics, and those desiring to major in 
physiology. Preliminary course in chemistry recommended. 


60. General Zoology (5). 


A laboratory course involving the study of representatives of the principal 
groups of animals, with lectures on their structure and classification, and on 
the general laws of biology which they illustrate. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
1. Contemporary Civilization (3); 


This course is designed to acquaint the student with the important social 
and political problems of the present time. A study will be made of nation- 
alism and internationalism, imperialism, the race problem, industrial prob- 
lems, and the problems of conservation and education. Lectures, readings, 
reports, discussions, and papers. 


2A-2B. History of Modern Europe (3-3). 


The growth of Western European civilization from about 1500 A. D. to 
the present time. 


3A-3B. History of the Americas (3-3). 


A general survey of the history of North America, South America, and 
Central America. The course will deal with European origins, political and 
economic development, colonial society and culture, the frontier and imperial 
rivalries. Lectures, readings, discussions, and papers. 


4. History of the United States in Recent Decades. 


This course deals with the political, social, and economic development from 
about the year 1876 to the present time. The position of the United States 
as a world power will be emphasized. Lectures, readings, discussions, papers. 


Sie History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States in 
the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. The study includes consideration of 
the struggle for political and economic leadership in the past, together with 
an effort to understand the present situation and problems in the area. 


6. History of Latin America (3). 


A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


ECONOMICS. 
1A-1B. Principles of Economics (3-3). 


A general course in the principles of economics and the important practical 
current problems of the economic world. Not open to freshmen. Readings, 
reports, discussions, and papers. 


oa Principles of Economics (2). 


A brief course in the principles of economics for students in the professional 
courses. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
1A-1B. Government (3) (3). 


A comparative study of government in the more important states of the 
world. 


2. United States Constitution (2). 


A study of the origin, development, and significance of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 
1. Sociology (2). 


A study of the factors of society, social organization and control, and social 
progress, with consideration of the effects of environment upon original nature. 
The fundamental struggle between the ideals of aristocracy and democracy, 
together with a view of the American social system and its place in the evo- 
lution of society in general. 


2. Education for Citizenship (2). 


A general citizenship course involving the duties and privileges of the citizens 
of ademocracy. A course which deals with the child's relationship to parents, 
teachers, and state; and which attempts to break down cleavage, create 
respect for law, and insure right and adequate use of liberty. 


3. Immigration Problems (2). 


A study of population movements under modern conditions. The causes, 
channels, and methods of immigration, particularly the problems of race and 
nationality involved. The principles and methods of scientific control. The 
ethics of the question. 
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in America for Italian Government_____.___________-___ (Part-time) Sculpture 
Amatine tla amp. (Wellesley College) .._______-_.___-__-_-__ (Part-time) Weaving 


Lewis C. Carson, B.A. (Universities of Michigan and Harvard) ; M.A. (Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Harvard) ; Ph.D. (Harvard)_(Part-time) Psychology 


Edith O. Churchill, Santa Barbara State Teachers College______________ Cafeteria 
Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); State Teachers College, Santa Barbara; 
OO ET Sy oS Ee ee Home Hconomics 


Mary BE. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; Portrait Study with John W. Clawson ; 
Sculpture, Herbert Adams; Design, Arthur W. Dow___----------_-- 
ese er er eee Sa Le Li ___Art; Acting Head of Art Department 


Ruth eG lettlemStIMOEnt ol eCructOr = ee (Part-time) Art 
Charlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work, Teachers College, 
Columbia; Harvard Extension__--_____- Head of Home EHconomics Department 


Stanley M. Edwards, Santa Barbara State Teachers College; pupil of Ingergson 
peer eee oe ee ee ee 8 ok a Beas Shae (Part-time) Art 


William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (California) __ 
Head of Social Science Department; Acting Dean of Men 


Emanuel BE. Ericson, B.S. (The Stout Institute) ; additional work University of 
-Calitornia ; practical experience in cabinet making, building construction and 
drafting; editorial work Industrial Education Magazine_______________ 
____Head of Department of Community Mechanics and Vocational Education 


A. Grant Evans, LU.D. (Oklahoma) -_—-------____ (Part-time) Hnglish; Philosophy 
Isabel Morton Fish, graduate School of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; graduate 
Pivenine school of: Drawing, Bostons! 2s ie es re (Part-time) Art 


Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work University of 
Chicazo.» Columbia Commonwealth Art..€olony oo! 2 
ole aa oe a a, Home EHconomics; In Charge of Household Art 


O. J. Gilliland, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at Yale 
Science; Physical Education 


Fred. lL. Griffin, graduate, Mechanics institute, Rochester; additional work 
Syracuse University and Montana State College; practical experience 
Franklin Automobile Factories; Engineering Department Duluth Shipyards 
pe eee neneneee Mn ees eer a oe Woodwork; Sheet Metal 


Harriett Griffith, A.B. (University of @alifornia y=. e250 450) (Part-time) Art 


J. M. Hawley, A.B. (State College, Santa Barbara) ; Summer study Columbia 
University and University of Illinois; Asst. Master Mechanic Coast Culvert 
and Flume Co., Portland, Oregon, and Celite Company, Lompoc, Cali- 
forntA oe Ta A (Part-time) Machine Drawing; Architectural Drawing 


William H. Hayward, Commercial Painter and Decorator:_______ 2 2eeeeoae 
PR a PAIN co hit MR ae Be MO thea eet SED yh (Part-time) Painting; Wood Finishing 


David Imboden, Stage Director, Lobero Theatre______._-_»_-»_-_>_>___ (Part-time) Art 
Charles L. Jacobs, B.M.T. (Columbia) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate 
eredit; ‘Columbia zc 42) Guat) ete sae eee Head of Education Department 


Kdith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College, Chicago) ; additional work at University of California 
EEASe ile Micaiaiae | 05 Sie Spc 2h Sn Ra SC Supervisor College Elementary School 


Florence W. Lyans, Pratt Institute; University of Chicago School of Fine 


and ‘AnpliedtA pists 2 ep aes oe (Part-time) College Hlementary School 
William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. (University of 

Washingtoi} 20-2 ee, ea ee eee English 
HEdris- Nevins, “Stadént: Instructors 222= 02 22 eee (Part-time) Art 


Douglas Parshall, studied with Dewitt Parshall, N.A.; represented in Syracuse 
and Reading Museum, National Gallery, Washington________ (Part-time) Art 


William W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox); M.S. (Illinois) ; additional graduate 
work in Hlectrical Engineering at Illinois and in Physics at University 
of -Calitornia te seo. So. ee Ee ee ee eee eee Physics; Mathematics 


Hlsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at University 
Of) Goloradg sek 22) ie Ss ees ee Supervisor College Elementary School 


Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Stanford) -__ 
oa __._______Hducation; In Charge of Teacher Training 


Mattie Ramelli,. B.A. (California) = MEAS (Stanford) 2222 2227 Modern Languages 


M. Susanna Rogers, University of Southern California; B.A. (University of 
Colorado) ; additional work, Department of Hygiene, Wellesley___----~ 
Head of Physical Education Department 


William L. Rust, trained in Engineering, Birmingham, England, and Dunkerque, 
France; practical experience as Chief Engineer, Seaside Oil Co.; Chief 
Inngineer American Beet Sugar Company (Oxnard); Proprietor Machine 
Shop and Commercial Garage; Master Mechanic and Engineer Loughead 
Aircraft Company (Santa Barbara )..2-_--22_ 22 3_ = 

Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop; Electricity 


Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M:A. (Stanford) —_-_--__ <2 Head of Science Department 
E,W. Simmons,.’Comnmerciait Artist 202i): soo ees ie ee (Part-time) Art 


KE. D. Soderstrom, diploma, The Stout Institute; practical experience, machine 
shop and foundry__(Part-time) Forging, pattern making and foundry practice 


Earle Fiske Walker, B.A., M.A. (University of Nebraska) ; additional graduate 


work .at Stanford, and” University .of ‘Chicago__-_7._2 2 eee Science 
Winifred Weage, B.A. (Washington) ; M.A. (Columbia) —~--~- Physical Education 
Florence Naylor Wieler, Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio; University of 

Missouri: University of+Calitomia > 222252 See ree (Part-time) Music 
Hamilton A. Wolfe, National Academy of Design, New York; Art League, 

New York, Columbia___________Head of Art Department (Leave of Absence) 
Jane, Cushing: Miller, Wittenberg Collége-. [2 Wo) eee Registrar 
Mary Oldfield Steele, Colorado College______-------~-- Secretary to the President 
Wilmal Lasveleyetoe neh. Ge ee ee ee ee Financial Secretary 


Aldine Winham, B.A. (Mills); graduate State Library School, Sacramento, 
Qalifornia” 222227. Joos Se EE a oe ee eee Librarian 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 
HISTORICAL. 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under the 
name of The Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home 
Hiconomics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial Building of 
the public schools of the city. Later, the present commanding site was 
secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied in 1913. 

Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, and 
the Departments of Art, Physical Education, and Music had been added. In 
1919 the legislature added the General Professional Department and changed 
the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara State Normal School. Again, 
in 1921, by legislative enactment the institution changed its name to The 
State Teachers College of Santa Barbara and secured the right to develop 
courses leading to the A.B. degree upon approval by the State Board of 
Education. In the meantime, by another legislative act, the local Junior 
College was taken over and became a part of the institution. Since then the 
Junior College has been definitely affiliated with the University of California; 
the State Board of Education has approved the granting of the A.B. degree 
with majors in Community Mechanics, Home Economics, Elementary Education 
and Art, and the institution as a whole has been admitted into the ranks of The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


LOCATION. 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 30,000 population. It 
has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, and the com- 
bination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts visitors and 
homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a city of homes and 
has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken together makes it an 
admirable place in every way for the location of an institution for the training 
of teachers. 

The college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres located on 
Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and com- 
mands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond it. 
Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in another 
direction, while high mountains rising up impressively almost from the campus 
itself complete the grandeur of the picture which annually delights the thou- 


sands of people who come to view it. 


CLIMATE. 


There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa Barbara. 
Intense cold is unknown, excessive heat is rare and the variation of tempera- 
ture the year round is moderate in a degree no less wonderful. This fortunate 
condition is mainly the result of natural environment. Invariably an ocean 
breeze tempers the summer heat, and the mountains almost encircling the city 
break the force of the trade winds, while the islands in the channel protect 
the mainland from the rough winds of the outer ocean. 

Official records show that the difference between the mean temperature of 
summer and winter is only twelve degrees, at any one given hour of the day 
and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed ninety degrees, and 
the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below thirty-two degrees. 
There are on an average two hundred and forty clear days during the year 
and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and sixty-five partially so. 


BUILDINGS. 


Up to the present time six buildings have been erected as the needs of the 
school have warranted. The main building consists of administration offices, 
classrooms, laboratories, and the general library. The Industrial Arts building 
is occupied by shops for milling, turning, and bench work in wood; electrical 
work, house painting and furniture finishing; and by the sheet-metal, forge, 
automobile, and machine shops, The Physical Education building is a newly 
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built and thoroughly equipped gymnasium. The Practice House is a small 
building designed for use by the Home Economics Department, but at present 
generally shared for social purposes by all departments. The Cafeteria build- 
ing is the practical demonstration plant for the Home Hiconomies Department, 
and serves meals for the entire student body. An additional shop building has 
recently been added. The upper floor of this building is temporarily used to 
house the College Hlementary School. 


LIBRARY. 


The Library is a collection of more than 8,000 carefully selected books and 
pamphlets. It consists of well-balanced professional, technical, literary, and 
reference material, which meets the fundamental requirements in all depart- 
ments. In the development of the library thus far, several private collections 
of books and material of great value have been donated by friends of the 
institution. Other additions, both by gift ane purchase, are being made as 
rapidly as possible. 

Careful selections from current periodicals furnish valuable material for 
the various departments, and opportunities for cultural development as well. 
A large collection of foreign photographs—a gift to the library—is used for 
general reference work. 


MUSEUM. 


The Museum is a gift from the Natural History Society of Santa Barbara. 
It consists of the careful collection of the society through a long period of 
years, and contains much valuable material for both class and exhibit work. 
Other gifts of museum material of great value are used for illustrative work 
in various classes. 

In connection with this gift a considerable sum of money was set apart 
by the society for the purpose of providing a permanent lecture foundation 
for the college. 


THE COLLEGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


The elementary school located on the campus is under the direction of the 
college. -Here children of the first six grades are in charge of competent 
instructors who supervise the teaching of senior students. 

The school aims to be practical and progressive in its attempt to arouse, 
guide, and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part of the 
children. This school procedure is such as functions in the life of the child 
outside of the school environment as efficiently as within; and is, also, such 
as can be carried over into other schools by the graduates of the college. 


SHOPS AND LABORATORIES. 


The college has the following shops and laboratories: 


Machine Shop—Equipped with lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, 
planers, hack saws, and all necessary small tools. 

Pattern Shop—Full assortment of lathes and tools of varied types. 

Forge Shop and Foundry—Equipped with various types of forges, a harden- 
ing and tempering furnace, a power hammer, a full assortment of hand tools, 
complete oxy-acetylene welding equipment, and a small cupola with equip- 
ment for aluminum casting. 

Automobile Shops—Two shops completely equipped with demonstration 
machines and engines, overhead cranes, air compressor, and a full supply of 
tools for the study and repair of gasoline cars and trucks. There is also an 
equipment for the study of auto electrics. 

Sheet Metal and Art Metal—Equipped with stakes, hammers, drills, cutters, 
brakes, and soldering furnaces. Complete equipment for course in art metal 
and jewelry. j 

W oodworking—Complete and varied equipment; power lathes, jointer, 
grinders, planers, saws, etc. Complete facilities for staining, polishing, and 
finishing in separate room. : 
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Printing—Two modern power presses, a full complement of type of several 
styles, paper cutter, stands, and binding equipment. Complete equipment for 
course in bookbinding. 


Cooking and Dietetics—One room fitted with ranges, using gas, wood, and 
‘coal. Another is fitted with an electric range as well as with gas, and is 
designed for testing electrical cooking devices. The apparatus is inexpensive. 
Designed for practical teaching rather than show. Practice dining room in 
connection. Silver, china, and linen simple but dainty in character. Special 
practice room for research in dietetics. 


Sewing—Two rooms fully equipped for sewing, dressmaking, and millinery. 
A mezzanine floor gives space for fitting, lockers, and individual supplies. A 
sun room overlooking the city connects with the dressmaking room and 
turnishes attractive display space. 


Science—Two main laboratories equipped for work in inorganic, organic, 
physiological, food, and textile chemistry; for industrial chemistry for men; 
and for biology, physiological botany, bacteriology, and physiology. Facilities 
for special experimentation and research work in problems of sanitation and 
health. Physics laboratory equipped for college courses. 


Weaving—A collection of the latest type of two-harness and four-harness 
looms of the Swedish pattern. A number of Barbour looms adapted for the 
purpose of making linen scrim weaves, and silk scarfs and bags. <A pergola 
adjoining the main weaving rooms is fitted with stationary tubs and all neces- 
sary utensils for the dyeing of materials used in the weaving courses. 


Pottery—A complete equipment including a kiln. 


Cafeteria—Completely equipped for class practice and_ service. Large, 
attractive dining room. Facilities for service for entire school, as well as for 
special functions of organizations of the city. Frequently these organizations 
take advantage of the school dining service by making arrangements for it in 
advance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 


The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to student 
activities. These activities have two phases, one of which relates to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the students themselves, and the other to cooperation 
with the faculty in the maintenance of the standards and reputation of the 
school. 

All social affairs are administered by a student committee in cooperation 
with a faculty committee of which the Dean of Women is chairman. Similar 
committees are in charge of debating, dramatics, public entertainments, etc. 
Matters pertaining to finance and government are supervised by the Presi- 
dent’s office either directly or through an appointed representative from the 
faculty. 

Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged to the extent 
commensurate with all-round physical development and good academic work. 
Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 

Several other student organizations have specific aims which will be sug- 
gested by the following list: 

Associated Women Students; Men’s Club; Home Economics Association; 
Outing (hiking) Club; Student Forum—tLiterary, Debating, Dramatics; 
Athletic Association; Alumni Association; Orchestra, Glee Club, Social Science 
Club, etc. 

With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation of 
the faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as Santa 
Barbara, it is hoped that the student may find all that contributes to a normal, 
healthy and joyous life, at the same time that he successfully pursues his 
studies in his chosen field. 


THE ALUMNI. 


The Alumni organization is an important factor in the life of the school. 
Upon graduation, students become eligible to membership. The dues are 
one dollar per year. Information is collectel from all members each year 
through the questionnaire of the Appointment Secretary. Many new posi- 
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tions are secured for members by this means, and the school is kept. fully 
informed ot the activities of its graduates. Alumni reunions are held at 
intervals in Santa Barbara, and also in such centers as San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton, and Bakersfield. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS. 


The college is able to aid deserving students in at least three ways: 


(1) By securing work for those who need to earn a part of their expenses. 

Work can usually be secured, but students coming to the college for the 
first time should, if possible, have sufficient resources to maintain themselves 
for an initial period while looking for work. Positions for women in private 
homes where they can earn board and room are always available. It is often 
possible to secure other positions, including secretarial work, clerking, tutoring, 
earing for children, etc. (It will be advisable to communicate with the Deans 
with reference to the opportunity for employment before arrival.) 

(2) By arranging loans of money. 

There are two funds from which loans may be secured: (a) The Ednah Rich 
Fund, established by the founder of the college. This fund is to be used for 
small emergency loans to students to meet unexpected expenses. These loans 
do not usually exceed thirty dollars. No interest is charged and they are 
usually for short time loans. Application for such loans should be made to the 
Deans. (b) The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund is available to deserving 
students for larger loans. A very low rate of interest is charged and the 
student is expected to repay after he has completed his training and is earning. 
Applications for these loans should be made to the President of the college. 
In the case of both work and loans, students with advanced standing are 
favored, although to date, it has not been necessary to refuse a loan on account 
of lack of funds. 


(3) By providing hospital fund insurance. 

The payment of a nominal fee assures the student of hospital care during 
illness, without cost up to certain limits, and at reduced costs for additional 
time. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Barbara 
are made through the offices of the Deans. Board and room for students can 
be secured in private homes at rates ranging, according to type of accommoda- 
tions, from $37.50 to $40 per month for two meals on college days and three on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The midday meal is furnished approximately at cost 
by the college cafeteria. Apartments and housekeeping rooms can be secured 
at varying rates. By sharing apartments living accommodations can be 
secured at a minimum cost of $10 per student. The average cost for running 
expenses (including light, heat, and food), per student, ranges from $20 per 
month up. Women students desiring to arrange housekeeping in groups con- 
sult with the office of the Dean of Women and secure a responsible person to 
act as supervisor of the group. 

Suitable opportunities can usually be found for those who desire to be 
self-supporting while in college. Many women students find it desirable to 
assist with housework in private homes in exchange for board and room. 
Especial care is taken to make these situations pleasant. 

Pending permanent location of women students the Santa Barbara Recrea- 
tion Center will furnish inexpensive accommodations if desired. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The requirements are specified. in the detailed statement of each course. As 
nearly as possible all types of activity are provided for each student during 
his stay in college. Unit requirements are not lessened by sport participation 
except as provided for by the course requirement. 

Sport seasons include such as baseball, basketball, football, track, volleyball, 
tennis, ete. Contests for men with other colleges and intramural contests 
for both men and women are features of the year’s activities. Regulation 
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outfits for women students include plain white middies, dark bloomers and 
black shoes and stockings. 

All students are expected to register with the physical education department 
upon their entrance to the college. A medical examination is required of all 
students as an entrance requirement. The college arranges for such an 
examination at a minimum cost to the student. Students, either men or 
women, who are interested in a minor in physical education looking toward 
certification to teach the subject, should consult the notes relative to this 
raatter which are attached to the Home Economics and Community Mechanics 
degree courses. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


There are attractive opportunities .for social and recreational activities. At 


‘the college there are three chief social agencies: the student body as a whole, 


the Associated Women Students, and the Men’s Club. The faculty also at 
various times sponsor social events and open their homes to those who attend 
the college. Among the most enjoyed social activities are trips to the Channel 
Islands and the various beaches, dancing, stunt parties, automobile sight- 
seeing trips, bathing and hiking. During the year plays are given at intervals. 
The Community Arts Association offers numerous entertainments in drama 
and music, with productions and concerts regularly each month. 

The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. The mild climate 
with its continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have 
made this their home and through cooperation have developed a community 
spirit which is already internationally known. There is a flourishing artists’ 
colony and a writers’ club, both of which are active in sponsoring the native 
folklore together with all else which is best in literature and art. 

Thus the location of the college is in every way ideal, and united with nigh 
college standards offers inducements rarely found in such happy combination. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU. 


The college maintains an appointment. bureau for the mutual service of its 
sraduates and boards of trustees desiring to fill teaching positions. There 
is no fee for the service rendered, except that students wishing to avail them- 
selves of the advice and help of the bureau are expected to join an alumni 
association, for which a fee of one dollar is charged. There is no guarantee 
that positions will be secured, but since no difficulty has been experienced 
in placing our graduates, a candidate can feel confident of securing a satis- 
factory position. 

The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just complet- 
ing the work of the college. A question biank is sent out each year asking for 
information concerning the work and prospects of graduates. From the 
returns the bureau is able to be of service in securing promotions for progres- 
sive graduates, a matter quite as important as securing the first position.- All 
candidates are expected to reimburse the bureau for telephone messages 
and telegrams found necessary by the Appointment Secretary when making 


efforts in their behalf. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer session 
offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses of the 
highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or in the 
mountains. A session is held each year, beginning about a week after the 
close of the regular session. This session is especially designed for the needs 
ef teachers in service, and suggestions are welcomed as to how it can better — 
serve this end. One adaptation which has been made is that of offering © 
certain shorter courses for the convenience of those teachers whose schools 
open too early in the fall to enable them to take advantage of the full program. 
A full course gives half a semester’s credit. 
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FEES. 


1. A registration fee of $1.50 per semester. 


2. A student-body fee of $8 per semester as provided by the student-body 
constitution. Payment of this fee entitles the student to entrance to all 
regular athletic contests, and also to a subscription to the college paper. 
Payment of the fee in two semesters of any year entitles the student to a copy 
cf the college annual. These fees are collected by the business office of the 
college each semester and turned over to the student body. 


3. Laboratory fees to cover the cost of material in laboratory courses, not 
to exceed $10 per course. 


4. A diploma fee (upon graduation) to cover the actual cost of the diploma. 
5. Summer school fee of $10 for six weeks and $15 for eight weeks. 
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STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


Students entering the college must give evidence that they are at least 
sixteen years of age and that they are of good moral character. In addition, 
they must place certain records on file in the office of the Registrar. These 
records are as follows: 

Students coming directly from California high schools are asked to submit 
records on the Form A blank of the University of California. 

Others submitting records for admission, or for advanced standing, are 
asked to supply the following: 

(1) Name of subject. 

(2) Units. 

(3) Hours per week. 

(4) Number of weeks. 

(5) Length of “hour” in minutes. 

(6) Grade. 

(7) Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 

All records submitted should be the originals issued by the institution in 
which the work was done. 

Students applying for entrance are requested to submit all credentials at 
least one week before the date on which they expect to enter. 


ENGLISH “A” EXAMINATION. 


All regular students of the institution must take the English ‘A’? examina- 
tion. A small fee will be charged for this examination. Students who fail 
to pass will be given a special make-up course which they must take without 
eredit. In case it should be necessary to take the course a second time, they 
will be charged a fee of $10. 


STATUS OF STUDENTS. 


Ail students are either regular or special. These terms refer to status in 
the institution and not to the programs of the students. 

Regular students (with full college standing) are those who are graduates 
of accredited high schools, and who are recommended by the high school 
principal to do college work. These are the only students in the institution 
who are candidates for its degrees or certificates. 

Special students (without full college standing) are all students who can 
not meet the requirements named above. Such students are admitted in certain 
cases in which an investigation of the individual’s qualifications seems to 
show that profitable work may be carried on. 


TRANSFER FROM SPECIAL TO REGULAR STANDING. 


Transfer from special to regular standing may take place in any one of 
five ways: The student may (1) return to the high school and do sufficient 
work to earn recommended graduation; (2) take and pass regular college 
entrance examinations; (3) present evidence of freshman standing in an 
approved institution of higher learning other than the Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College; (4) present evidence of the possession of a valid certificate 
te teach in the schools of California; (5) earn in any semester in which a 
standard program is carried average grades of “2.5” or better (see marking 
system below). ee 


ADVANCED STANDING. 


Advanced standing may be acquired (a) through transcript of record from 
approved institutions; (b) through careful examinations given by heads of 
departments in this college, or (c) in case of candidates for certification in 
special subjects, by statements of experience, as noted above, if the candidate 
is not seeking a degree. Advance units are not given for teaching experience 
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except to a maximum of eight units in the General Professional Course and to 
a maximum of three units in other departments to apply on supervised teaching. 


SCHOLARSHIP AFTER ENTRANCE. 


I. Scholarship success is rated on a five-point scale as follows: 
1—Superior. 
2—Above Average. 
3—Average. 
4—Below Average, but passing. 
5—Failure. 


A condition is marked “cond,” and an incomplete is marked “ince”; and “P” 
indicates passed without grade; but no one of these three latter marks is 
considered a step in the marking scale. They are used to indicate temporary 
conditions until the permanent mark can be assigned. No plus or minus 
marks are used in final marks, since these, also, if used would constitute extra 
steps in the scale. 


Il. General provisions. 


1. A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades 
(4’s or 5’s) in more than fifty per cent of the units originally scheduled on his 
semester program card when filed shall be strongly advised to withdraw from 
the college. 


2. Any student carrying a program of twelve or more units, who at the 
end of any semester has not made satisfactory grades (3 or better) in one-half 
ef the units originally scheduled on his program card when filed, will be 
placed on probation for one semester. Any student carrying from six to 
eleven units, who has not made satisfactory grades (3 or better) in six or 
more units, will be placed on probation for one semester. Any student carry- 
ing a program of more than five units and failing to make satisfactory grades 
(3 or better) in five or more units originally scheduled will be required to with- 
draw. Students carrying five units or less must make passing grades (4 or 
better) in all of the units carried or be similarily disqualified. 

If a student fails during the probationary semester to make an average grade 
of at least 3 with a program of not less than twelve units, he will be disqualified 
for an indefinite period. 

3. Grades earned in other institutions by disqualified students of this insti- 
tution (during the period of disqualification) are recognized only by special 
arrangement with the given institution in the given case. 


4. Failure in any course requires the repetition of that course. 


5. A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not take the 
second semester until the first semester’s work is made up, except upon 
special recommendation of the instructor. If such a student is allowed to 
enter the second semester of a course and is reported as unsatisfactory at the 
mid-semester, he is thereby automatically dropped from the course. 


6. Students receiving incompletes or conditions may take the second 
semester before making up incompletes or conditions if the instructor approves. 


7. Incompletes and conditions must be made up not later than one year 
after they are incurred. Otherwise they become failures. 


8. All eonditions and failures incurred below senior standing must be 
removed or definitely arranged for by the beginning of the last semester of 
the senior year. 


9. Students participating in intercollegiate or interscholastic games shall be 
carrying not less than twelve units of college work and shall be passing in at 
, least nine of these. 

10. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose average in 
the institution is less than “3”; and any person already admitted to teaching 
whose average shall fall below “3” is barred from teaching until a “3” average 
is re-established. 

11. No person is graduated who has not attained a ‘3’ average in all work 
taken in the institution. 
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12. All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained a 
graduating average, and those issued to students who were unrecommended 
from the high school and have not removed this limitation, bear the stamp: 
On account of low grades, not recommended for transfer. 


Ill. Proficiency tests. 


General Professional students must demonstrate proficiency in writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, United States history and geography. The required proficiency 
will be demonstrated by satisfactorily completing the course in such of these 
branches as are included in the general professional requirements, and by pass- 
ing standard examinations in the other branches. The latter examinations are 
given twice a year, one in December and one in May. 


PROGRAMS. - 


1. An average program is sixteen units per semester, but a maximum of 
eighteen units may be carried under certain conditions, except in the case 
of seniors, whose standard maximum is seventeen. Those students who are 
partially self-supporting while in college, and those physically below normal 
will be advised to take a maximum program of not more than fourteen units. 


2. The method of petitioning for units in excess of sixteen is as follows: 
The student gets blank petition from the Registrar and fills it as indicated on 
its face. He gets (a) the signature of the head of his department, (b) the 
signature of either the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. He then returns 
the petition to the Registrar, who delivers it to the credentials committee. 
Approval of excess units will be given only where scholarship of the student 
indicates his ability to carry the work. Report of action is made to the student 
through the Registrar. Petitions of this type must be filed within two weeks 
of the opening of the semester. 


3. A regular student may not take less than twelve units except by petition. 


4. A student with a single failure or condition may not take more than 
sixteen units in the following semester. 


5. A student with two or more failures or conditions in any semester may 
not take more than fourteen units in the following semester. 


6. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed for 
by any instructor on his semester program card, or to take up a new subject 
after the semester program card has been filed, must apply to the Registrar 
for the requisite blank petition and follow the procedure thereon provided. 
In general such petitions, if they do not give the student too many or too 
few unit hours, and if presented within one month after the beginning of the 
semester, are granted; but, except in the case of illness, any subject dropped 
after the first month counts as a failure. 


7. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


DEFINITION OF A UNIT. 


A unit means 18 college hours of recitation. Each of the 18 recitations 
requires two hours of preparation. Two laboratory hours are counted as 
one regular recitation hour if the laboratory work also requires an hour of 
outside preparation. If no outside preparation is required, then three labora- 
tory hours are necessary to equal one hour of regular recitation, except in 
rhysical education, where four laboratory hours equal one hour of recitation. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of a 
minimum of four examinations, each of which shall be given within one of 
the regular class hours. 

2. These examinations shall be distributed at the discretion of the 
instructor, except that the last of the four shall come within the last week of 
the semester. (As far as possible the last week’s work will be so arranged 
that a given student or set of students be not overburdened with examination 
work upon any given day.) 
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8. It is understood that this plan contemplates that there shall be no 
interruption of regular class work during the last week of the semester except 
such as is involved in the use of one of the class periods for the purpose of 
siving the last one of the four required examinations, 


4. The final mark of any student is made up from the results of the four 
examinations, plus the results of any other written work, plus recitation or 
laboratory work, plus attendance record, or any other factors which may aid 
the instructor to make a final judgment. These factors are to be weighted 
according to the best judgment of the instructor. 


5. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to a 
special examination except upon request of the President and the payment of 
one dollar. In the absence of the President the Deans issue the permission. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


A student must complete 27 units for sophomore standing, 60 for junior 
standing, and 94 for senior standing. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


The procedure for withdrawal from the college is by petition for the dropping 
of all subjects with the same routine as in the dropping of a single subject. 
The approval of this petition by the credentials committee constitutes honor- 
able dismissal. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE. 


The college is organized on the typical upper and lower division plan. The 
lower division is primarily cultural and is fundamental to the professional 
preparation which takes place mainly in the upper division. Selections are 
made from the lower division offerings in such a way as to prepare the 
student for his desired professional work in the upper division. Certain 
prerequisites of from eight to twelve units leading toward the particular 
type of professional preparation desired may be completed in the lower 
division. In case a Junior Certificate should be desired, the regulations of 
the State Board of Education covering this requirement should be complied 
with. The Junior Certificate may also be secured on completion of lower 
division requirements of the University of California. On consultation with 
the Dean, courses may be selected which will parallel the requirements for 
lower division in the colleges of Letters and Science and Commerce, and 
one to two years in several other fields such as Engineering, Architecture, 
Agriculture, Law, Medicine, etc. 

The upper division of the college is intended to extend the cultural develop- 
ment of students and to fulfill the requirements for professional preparation 
for teaching according to the standards established by the State Board of 
Education. 

Departmentally, the college is organized with four major lines. The 
completion of the work prescribed in any of tkese departments entitles the 
student to the A.B. degree and to certification to teach corresponding types 
of work in the schools of the state. Under certain conditions noted in the 
case of each department, teaching credentials may be issued on the completion 
of less than the full course. The regulations concerning certification are 
found in the bulletins of the State Board of Education. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
COURSES. 


In accordance with legislation enacted in 1921, the State Board of Education 
has prescribed the following standards for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
courses are planned in such a way as to give fairly equal emphasis to three 
distinct types of work—the academic, the technical, and the professional. 
Such a distribution of emphasis insures a well-balanced development. The 
academic work makes for foundations and background; the technical work 
is fundamental in the life of every individual; and the professional work 
provides for the practical applications primarily leading toward the schoolroom, 
Lut equally applicable elsewhere. 


Lower Division (Freshman and Sophomore years). 


IRE LCST AE (came en cence eatin en ee ie, Re es ee ee ee a re oe a eee 42 units 
Pe SNC) OOP Vaart Soe et ee ee aes Ted Ae ek oes Niet Gases 6 units 
ARE SOC Ala SClEMCCSE 2 ccs ee om eerste oa. ee MER WC Nude Siege ave SE Cua 12 units 


(a) Contemporary Civilization 
(b) Economics 

(c) Political Science 

(d) Sociology 

(e) Geography 


MEEIOLOS CAM a Nas ENnySIGAlesClCnCeS=. =- 2-22-52 —2-—ae— hes eS 12 units 

Amon anelidine .Orals nelish)t 2.220 = 2 ee eee 6 units 

Pee Leet 1 cU ame CLC OTe eee at es SP ee 6 units 

42 units 

PenIeOuitriois Group Pr lechiveds.. s- . LoS See Sek ne ee eee 22 units 
1. English 


2. History 

3. Political Science 
4. Sociology 
5. Education’ 
6. Biological Sciences 

7. Philosophy or Psychology 

8. Mathematics 

9. Physics 

10. Chemistry 

11. Geography 

12. Greek or Latin 

13. Romanic Languages 

14, Art 

15. Music 

16. Agriculture 

17. Commerce 

18. Physical Education 

19. Industrial and Mechanical Arts 
20. Home Economics 


1 Students must choose at least two fields each not less than six units. 

2Not more than 12 units in the education group is to be allowed in the lower 
division, nor more than 40 units in the upper and lower divisions of the four-year 
curricula. If the psychology offered in Roman I is educational psychology, the 12 
units of education in the lower division shall include the same. Not more than a 
total of 50 units in any one subject or group of subjects Jjisted above is to be allowed 
in the upper and lower divisions of the four-year curricula. 
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Upper Division (Junior and Senior years). 


III. For all degree courses leading to high school certification of teachers 
of special subjects, the minimum number of units of professional work 
shall be the same as the minimum number prescribed by the State 
Board of Education for the certification of general high school teachers; 
the minimum number of units for all degree courses leading to elemen- 
tary certification shall be 32; and for all types the maximum number of 
units shall be 40. Every degree course shall include the following 
professional subjects: 


1. Laboratory practice in teaching of which there must be a 


minimum of five units of classroom teaching__________ 10 units 
22> Publie  Educationsins Califiorniats 2. oe ee ee ee 2 “ants 
3:. ODJECtIVES int HAUCAtIONME Sas a ee ee ee 3 units 
4. Hducational: Psychology 2222. Se ee 38 units 
be MAUCATION MEOFs Citi Zens Hip ee bere ee eae ea 2 units 
20 units 
IV. Electives listed under II above to be administered on the same 
conditions: as specified. above. 2222225 426 alee eee eee 44 units 
Total: Acts oo en eS ee ert ee ee 128 units 


Note: Students entering a State Teachers College without two years of 
mathematics (other than arithmetic) and two years of one foreign language 
must complete (before they receive the Baccalaureate degree) 1 year (6 
units) of mathematics and 1 year (10 units) of a foreign language. 

The matriculation requirements of candidates in the degree courses in the 
State Teachers Colleges shall be identical with those of the University of 
California. 
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OUTLINES OF COURSES. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 


YEAR I, 


Number Course First Semester 


oy OME ES ON DT ire se ee ee a ee 
faery sical. Waucation= eae se oe eee 
Minow ———hielaish StruGluresoot ol. coe a 
Sve eAs— Ee SVCNOlOS Ys a2 nooo ee eee es 
Eng. 10A-——English Literature (elective)__.--__--__ 
Ete A=— esione andeC Olona eae 3 2a eee eek 


Second Semester. 


Seer 0b— botany. 22 2) sew ee ty Se we Fe 
Pete liSs—P PySical, Mducation 2) ss s.e se os Se 
Pages — un slish Composition 22 s220 se Le 2 eo 
Svein — =i SV CHOlOS yanset es oe eee ee eee sees 
Art 19—Public School Art (methods)__--__-------- 
Art 2—Elementary Freehand Drawing__--~-------- 
ecm he Ctl Vim seen ee ee es Oe eee CS 


YEAR II. 


First Semester. 


Hastse2 A—_ Hastory. .¢@Huropean) 222 2 a eee eck 
Est, 1-—Contemporary Civilization o-- = 2 ui =--.4 
HeOons2—erine ples of Hconomics 2 ._- 2 
Ea A-—_ by sical stducation= ==) 28 =n. oe 
SOmouA—p1lOlOLy.- (physiology). 222--2 22-2 
JANTE 6, et SN ES GW Qo A op 
Arba LO Aa=- Vater. Colors Painting. 9 22 eee SU 


Second Semester. 


Eng. 30A-30B—English (public speaking)___---____ 
EV POS TCT ae nie a Shere cee ee ees ee ee ee 
2 ho nysical HMducation. (heory 2222). 
Peta b-—PhysicaleWducationes 22 S22 82 2 52 sass eee 
mo. I1——houndations of Hducationes2822 233 226..___ 
mecmi-—- rinciples, of Sociolory 2224-22. Sane eens 
Art 104—Applied Design and Toys__--_ __-_____- 
NGC Cats IROUr Vcem imide LS i eee Se ee 


YEAR III. 


First Semester. 


Hd. 100—Public Education in California__________ _ 
Att: L5i1—wlementary Methods °“Cart)=2 2-222 22 
Art 1B—Advanced Design and Color__--___--_--_~_ 
Puntos tare. Crare. aeons Seen eM, Ue 
Psy. 2B—Eiducational Psychology_________.________ 
wrt 101B—Advanced Drawing (charcoal) .___---_- 
CoC .2-Instriumertal Drawing o-oo. Sees, of 
OL ere) 5 hae COMSAT UILION o8.0 52 Le 


4—44918 


Lecture 
hours 


Laboratory 
hours 


aoocoeor ae 


AnAROoOOK SD 


AaAwnwnrt ooo 


WrROoChOH SO 


OD DOWRO SO 


19 


Units 
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Lecture Laboratory 


Number Course Second Semester. hours hours Units 
Art -152-—Secondary, NMethods™ (art) =asse nee ee oe oF 0 2 
Art. 105—Elementary. Bookbinding 2. 222] ee 0 3 af 
Art 10 —Pottery:2 SSS ae ee le ee 1 9 4 
Art L09=-House ‘Desion=2 S229 22 =e See eee 1 3 2 
Art “114—Costume®Desien = con le. ee ee eee ee eee 1 3 2 
H.A.—Elective Clothing, or 
COM. I-—Arehiteceurale Dra Win oe se eee ee ee re 0 6 2 
Art 108=—A pplied -Desien=s (textiles) 2e= ee eee 0 6 2 
5c. 1038—SciencesolgDy eine mae ae ee ee ee 1 3 2 
1G 
YEHAR IV. 
First Semester. 
Socs =2— CiviGr HO UCa Ci 0 ries eee ee ee eee w 0 2A 
Art 10A—Art Appreciations] ees ee en eee eee 1 0 ib 
Arts 150A——Directed eleachin gee a = eee eee 0 6 2 
Artylil2-—Interniors Decora (One ae = oe nee eee al 3 oF 
Art 101C—Advanced Drawing (oil painting)_--.______-- 0 6 2 
Ant sA gand] B= Wieaninir ess = sees 2 eee ee ee eee 0 6 2 
Eds 101——Second ary, pei UCatlo re eee 2 0 2 
Art’ 11(—-Leather wGooline oe. oe oe ee ee ee eee 0 6 2 
15 
Second Semester 
Art, 6—Art Needlework 2) o-  e  e e 0 6 2 
Art 115—Vodelline. andes culpturess.2. 2222 0 6 2 
Art 106—Advanced” Bookbinding 2-222 eee 0 3 1 
Art @116-—Mural) Decorationses see. 2. ae eee eee af 3 2 
Art 101 D—Oil) Paintine (Cite) =e ee eee 0 6 2 
Art 10B—ATt Appreciation] 322 =o 2s sos = ee eee ab 0 1 
Art 111—Jewelry 22202 se ee ee 0 6 2 
Art 150B—Directed “Teaching ==-2222 23s Se 0 6 3 
15 


NotTe.—The completion of the foregoing course entitles the student to the A.B. 
degree and the state credential for teaching art in the secondary schools. 
Courses Leading to Supervisors Credential in Art Education. 
This credential can be given upon the completion of courses Art 162 and 163 
with the additional requirements specified in the State Board of Education 
bulletin No. 10 Ad. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY MECHANICS AND VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION. 
BY eps ed 
i Lecture Laboratory 

Number Course First Semester. hours hours Units 
Pov LA—General Vesycholosyeee so ee eee eee eee 3 0 3 
Fol; 2—U See Constitutiones 220.2 e 2. a2 Se ee ee ee 2 0 2 
Se?=5 0 A-—Human ee by SiO] OS ye ee eee 1 6 a 
Bynes. dine lish eS Ura Cui Ce ee ee eee 3 0 3 
PE. Physical hducatlonee. 222 eee eee oe 0 4 1 
CaM. 11— Poundations sot, Woodwork 22 sae. ee eee 0 9 3 

15 

Second Semester. 

Psy; 1B—Psychology and jlitevi2tl oe eee 3 0 3 
Sq@ 50B—Human JPRysiology222.—.] eee ee eee eee if) 6 3 
Png. 2—Ernglish Composition... 22.2 -+ eee 3 0 3 
P.E=-Physical.. bduceationu.. 2. oes oe oe a eee 0 4 af 
A rte2——Prechand sDrawille fe 2 ee ee 0 6 2 
C.M. 1—Architectural and Topographical Drawing... 0 9 3 
Technical: Mlective.22-+ee- a. Se sae eee eee ee 2 

17 
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YEAR II. 


Number Course First Semester, 

Esti C Ontemporary. C1vilizationes s2- see oe eee 
COMA Ee rinGiples Olu MCOnNOMICS. 2 ==.) oe oe 
Ging wA——A Dplied. Mathematics _ 3 oo. a 2 oe oa 
V2) 1D =] 24 aR ASH CE) bea Dye Ke Kors yer oy oli a oe es a eS es ee 
C.M. 2—Machine and Sheet-Metal Drawing____________ 
pee i NOreanicn C@nemistry 2 oo ee ee 
Regiiiiica Mere GlLiVGret ee see ee ee eee eee ee ee 


Second Semester. 


pocs.i—Principles of “Sociology. 32-2. 6 
Ras I—Eoundations: of Education 2... 2 = -2-oe Lk 
C.M. 171B—Applied Science (physics)__-________-2_____ 
hinges OA ubDliChs Speakin ose teat Ses es ee aay 
PAR —— envy sical Wducationus. 23ers Sn bbe AP eee 
C.M. 12—Furniture Construction and Repair______--__ 
C.M. 21—House Painting and Furniture Finishing___-_ 


1. BARAT: 


First Semester. 


Pow 0H UplMCataducatonen California 2-_--=-_._-—— 
CMa 3 home: Building, and .Repain - = 
CaVicwrotA—— Vl achinee shop. CA) (228 oe. ee oe eee eee 
Cail EV OM ea OCULIiCS eee a. >. ee oe Skee 
GUM 32——Sheet-Metaland. Plumbing-___--.._-_-._._..- 
io waMGCatWonalaeesVchology.. 225. 5-545 2--4222-— 5 


INTOTOMRGLEE 18 Bdge ene Fe ee ee eee 
C.M. 141—Introduction to Vocational Education_____~- 
GVertolis——IViat chines shop. (Bb) een oe ot ome ere es 
Cr Ol —Introduction to. Auto Machinery: 222 -22----_— 
CVE —hoOrving andaeWelding oot 22 eee ee eee 
(Gavirwo-——lieather -W OLK a! 22 ofa oe aoe eee ee ee Se ee 
PCC AN Ee LOCULY.C = ae ae ie a ee ee ee ye ee ee 


YEAR IV. 


First Semester. 


idee iit Secondary. Hducatione po 522 e oe oe ee 
SOC MGucavion = ton Citizenship sae. s foe sis 
CrViITn tl ot——Study- Ofe© CCUpaliong]2 ae =. ee ee eee 
C.M. 142—Community Mechanics Content and Methods 
C.M. 102—Internal Combustion Engines________________ 
usta ndustria let istorys Of9 Utes. 2e ee ae ee as 
FReCRNICa le Ole Cli Vier ae See See Ot ee Ne aa eee 


Second Semester. 


C.M. 1483—Teaching Problems in Community Mechanics 
Girt OGaALiOna ll’ Guldances a eo eee ee ae 
Cova i pi—-Sipervised, Leaching. 2. 22 one enone 
CViElOs—— MU Omani lta ClOLMEVe Dalla oa as ee ee es 
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Students desiring to carry a minor in Physical Education in order to earn the 
Special Certificate in Physical Training Activities must take the following additional 
courses: Growth of the Child (Psy. 2B) 2 units; Physical Education Administration 
and Method in Secondary Schools (Men) (P.E. 120A-B) 6 units; and 2 additional 
units in Physical Education Participation. Candidates for this minor must earn their 
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full six units of participation (the four required for the degree and the two extra 
units in the following courses: P.E. 21, 22, 30, 37 

The technical electives throughout the course must be selected under the approval 
of the head of the department. If printing is used as an elective, not less than 6 
units must be taken. Ten units of printing are required for the long term 
state credential. 


Note.—Upon completion of the four-year course in Community Mechanics, the 
student is granted, in addition to the B.A. degree, the state credential for teaching 
occupations and home mechanics subjects in secondary schools. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN COMMUNITY MECHANICS AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 


(A) Three-Year Course in Community Mechanics, Leading to Certificate to 
Teach Occupations and Home Mechanics in Elementary and Junior High 
Schools. 


The pursuance of the first three years of the degree course with but slight 
variation, and with proper selection of electives, will enable the student at 
the end of the third year to obtain a State Credential of Elementary and 
Junior High School Grade, which entitles the holder to teach community 
mechanics subjects in elementary and junior high schools of the state. 


(B) Course Leading to Certificate in Community Mechanics but not to a 
Degree. 


The first two years of this course may be satisfied by offering: (1) Two 
vears of work in a collegiate institution of approved grade, or (2) four or 
more years of teaching or technical experience evaluated by the college as the 
equivalent of two years of work, or by combination of (1) and (2). 

The two years of residence work required in this course consists essentially 
of the shop work listed in the degree course, in addition to the courses cover- 
ing methods of teaching, supervised teaching and such other courses aS may 
be most needed by the individual student. 


(C) Course Leading to Certificate of the Vocational Arts Type, for Teachers 
of Trade and Vocational Classes. 


This course is open to persons who have served apprenticeship and have had 
at least three years of journeyman experience in the particular trade in 
which they expect to become instructors. The course, which is normally of 
about one year’s duration, covers teaching problems in vocational education, 
trade analysis, organization of teaching material, study of occupations, 
methods of teaching shop subjects; with such related mathematics, drawing, 
science, English, etc., as are needed by the prospective teacher. 

Upon completion of such a course, the student is granted a certificate by 
the state to teach vocational shop work and related subjects in classes organized 
under the Federal and State Vocational Acts. 


(D) Work Leading to Special Credential for Teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of ten units in Farm Mechanics, approved by the State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, students who have completed forty 
units of the required technical work will receive, in addition to their cre- 
dential in Occupations and Home Mechanics, a Special Credential in Farm 
Mechanics entitling them to teach Farm Mechanics to classes in Vocational 
Agriculture organized under the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts. 
At the present time, a part of the technical work prescribed in this course 
can be taken at the Agricultural School of the University of California, located 
at Davis. 


(E) Work Leading to Credentials in Supervision. 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching Occupations and Home 
Mechanics and who have had at least 17 months of successful teaching 
experience may obtain the Credential in Special Supervision within this field 
by taking the following courses: 

(a) Four (4) semester units of work selected from at least two of the 
tollowing courses (Growth and Development of the Child required): 

(1) Growth and Development of the Child 
(2) Philosophy of Education 
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(3) History of Education in the United States 

(4) Social Value of the Special Field in Which Supervision is to be Done 
.(b) Six (6) semester units of work selected from the following group 
(Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial Educa- 
tion required): 

(1) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial 

Education 

(2) Tests and Measurements in the Special Field 

(3) Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education 

(4) Vocational Guidance 

For further information about this credential see State Board of Education 

Bulletin No. 10 Ad. 


GENERAL PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


YEAR I. 
: Lecture Laborator 

Number Course First Semester. hours hours Units 
iow tar oneraicre Sy choloryen belo. Sh ee Jue 3 0 3 
Se. 30—Fundamentals of Modern Geography-_-____--_ A 0 D 
Sern eEnera le BIOlO SY so0— 2 a a eee et 2 3 3 
Sel nosh structure 25a eee | eae 3 0 3 
PahGaea——ehysical Maucatione. ss 26-2225 26. Sooo 0 4 1 
SMS Dl Om s ChOOLsWVLUSI@2 225 ae oo ee 2 0 2 
eee eestor Nir « OLOT 6. oe a oe ecm eee 0 6 2 
16 

Second Semester. 
Paya SP SvyCnolocymandunultese oes Sel ee 3 0 3 
Sew OD-eenera ly blology tate -s2 a5 oe 2 3 3 
nrg —— ne ish se Soniposittonse ss) 220 seo esas ES Le 3 0 3 
Pees hysiedit, MameGaltona 2.2 2-22 a eos eee Se 0 4 ale 
Math. 10—Theory of Elementary Mathematics________ 2 0 2 
renee BRN OO CUE bee be ce ea se ye ea oe 0 4 2 
Meee eo iG. 6 Peaking ~—L2o oe e 3 0 3 
17 

YEAR II. 

First Semester. 
Pista —-Contemporary Civilizations 222s 2222 Se ea 3 0 3 
seo Ag lI StOrvaOteAMeriCas=_— 22225 aoe eee ee 3 0 3 
Gee Ait hisical MOuUCatUON goo... Se eee eee 0 4 1 
Go LlemMien tary 9C ULLICULUIN Ss. sae ee eee eee 3 0 3 
CG “INES Vs lB AS ES i ek uk etl ee aN th oy er es = ORIN A oa 2 3 3 
Heodae——ETinciplesnOL: MCONOMICS nes] 2 oe 3 0 3 
16 

Second Semester. 
eee cys PC Ge ee See le Sey a eee 2 3 3 
mista -liStOrvnOl AMeCrICAS 326240. sen eee oe 3 0 3 
eowtinee bp hysicaleMaucation».2<+ 22 -sbeb.2e ees 0 4 1 
Pa tdewo— FP hy sicaleMaucation.. Gell 56 2ee ee. on ee Sele Z 0 2 
Pies ementayv., GUrriculUuUmM.—- 22 oo ene 3 0 3 
SOCaai——Erincipies Of i sSOGlOlOLY =<. - 2 San ee eee 2 0 2 
Masi oundations “of Hducationes2s2 5-2-2232 Soe Se 3 0 3 
17 
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YHAR? Wi: 
: Lecture —_ Laborator: 

Number Course First Semester. hours hours ‘ Units 
Hd: 100——Public’ Hdveation in-Galitornia see 2 0 2 
Hdy li -Wiaucahlon =toOre Citizens De ae eee 2 0 2 
Ed. t50—Supervised Teaching __--_____-_______ Zee ere 2 6 4 
Ed. 103—Eiducational Measurements___-_-____--___-__ 7 0 2 
Pol4Sci. 2—U:iS: -Constitutio nes se as ee a 0 2 
Group. Elective. 22. 2 esterase ee eee 3 
15 

Second Semester 
Group =. DleCtiy 622 2222 so ee et 2 ae eee ee 3 
Hd. 151—Supervisedagteaching =fs aes. 2252 eee eae 2 6 4 
*Hd. 109—School and Classroom Management__--___--_ 2 0 2 
Ene, 15—Children's@isiteratures= 22 ea ee eee v7 0 4 
C.M. 40—Industrial Art in the Elementary Schools... 2 0 2 
Hlective (5 en ee oe et eee a ee ee 2 
15 

WwAR INV. 

First Semester. 
P.Ed. (1A—Essentials of Personal Flygiene-_--~ occ 2 0 2 
Psy. b—Educational Psevcholosyc 5s) eee a ae 3 0 3 
FUIGELING 7 ke 2 we ee ie ee ee eet ee Hi 
16 

Second Semester. 
Eid. 1583—Supervised and Experimental Teaching______ 1 3 2 
Hd. 1b2—SUperv.iseds heal chin oe 2p eaeeansn =. eee ee eee 1 3 2 
PSsy.025—Growthoteth eca@ nid Sas see ee ee eee ee 2 0 2 
Elective. 32222532. tee ee coe = eee 10 
16 


Note.—The foregoing is a typical elementary education course for students desir- 
ing to meet the requirements for the elementary school credential and the B.A. 
degree. The former may be secured upon the completion of the first three years 
of this course. 

Students who desire to obtain the junior high school certificate may omit subjects 
marked with a star (*) and substitute such subjects as are necessary to meet the 
requirements of two minors in subjects taught in high schools and the courses 
especially designed. for prospective junior high school teachers. ‘These courses are 
(1) Principles of Junior High School Education, and (2) Junior High School Class- 
room Methods and Management. 

ou may be taken in English, foreign languages, history, science, and mathe- 
matics. 

The General Professional course covers the requirements for the Special Credential 
to teach Physical Training Activities in the elementary schools after having com- 
pleted in addition to a group elective in Physical Education, a course in First Aid. 


Courses for Administration and Supervision. 


The courses listed under this heading are for persons who desire to secure the 
State credential in either or both School Administration and School Supervision. 
Persons desiring detailed information regarding these credentials are referred to 
the State Board of Education Bulletin No. 10 Ad. entitled “Regulations Governing 
the Granting of Special Credential Certificates in (a) School Administration and 
(b) School Supervision.” 

This bulletin states that “The School Administration Certificate authorizes the 
holder to administer public education and to engage in such supervision as may be 
properly included in the duties of a superintendent, deputy superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, principal, general supervisor or head of department offering instruc- 
tion in non-special subjects such as English, Mathematics, Social Science, etc.” 

The school supervision credential comes in three forms. The Class A, known as 
the ‘‘General Supervision Certificate,’ authorizes the supervision of all instruction 
within the grade of the certificate held by the_ person securing this credential. 
The Class B, known as the “Special Supervisory Certificate,’”’ authorizes supervision 
in one’s special field, such as art, home economics, community mechanics, music, 
etc. The Class C, known as the “Departmental Supervision Certificate,” authorizes the 
supervision of instruction in junior college, high school or junior high school. 

The courses offered in this institution in Administration and Supervision are for 
persons desiring to qualify for administration and supervision in elementary schools, 
in junior high schools and in the special subjects of home economics, community 
mechanics, and art. The special subject courses qualify one for the secondary 
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grade credential, which permits administration and supervision in all of the grades. 
Following are the courses offered to meet the minimum requirements for the 


various credentials: 


For the Administration Credential— Units 
MchoolesAdministration. and iSupervision=— =... 323-4 pense se= Pe kee ee eS ee 3 
LOW Lima OCvelgpment. ot thes Child t= se ee ee ee ae 2, 
Hducational Tests and Measurements_—--2_ = == ee eee eee a 2 
ERILOSOP I Vas Olean HCl LCA GLO Tas a oe pre ale a 2 ey Ses Pe See Oe Bee. 2 
EEISCOLYROLEL OUCATION: Inuthe United. Statese oe ee Eee 
Wiorkwo tester ementarysschool. Princip alos ie ee ee ee 3 
AdnnnistrationeOteard UniOr, Highs ChOOle =a. ease. eee eee ee eee 3 
Organization and Administration of Vocational Hducation___--___-____-___ 2 
Sitstivd mM cCaSUirements © 2 ii ee oe eee eae eee he Pe a ee ge 2 

For the Class A General Supervisory Credential— 

SChOOMmOnSaniZatlOnM wana Sp CL VSO Was ee ee ee ee oe ee eee 3 
Growtheand Development. of the Child-=22— 2-222 —= Ee sede ee Co ere 2 
Mauncationalmlests and Measurements = ee 2pslien. 4 
OSODL Va OL ee OMUCa tlOn ws se ey Sell eee ee eee eee 2 
Stony Ofte Maucatton silly the s Wn tedeotaleS. = eee os eee eee ee 2 
VACUO Mel ees SO CTO! OL yarn ee eee pee ee cee re ems ah LE eee 2 
Modernmaract cenande Ux perimMentseimeMducatlons == 222] == 5) Sees ee 2 
BVO Ged LOTT Eh: Mee nV) TC GTN Cs es es rece as a Be oe ae Ni Dey A ee a Pe ne i 

For the Class B, Special Supervision, Credential— 

(Sacenyailar ' BwaKel ADleGiloyatadtevays. vopwe guaver LOUAWH (0 ieee te Eh ae ee Ee es es Zi 

ATOSODHVae Oli OUCH E10 lee mee eae eee EE OEY ee eR hb ERS OT a eee eee 2 

HEStOrva Ota MmOuCcattOnmina themUnLleds ta lesiey es Be ere ee eee 2 

Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction______~-___--______ 5 
(in Home Economics, Community Mechanics, and Art) 

WMocatiOn a lms Giuldamcenc = 5. a te ees ee eee eee 3 

For the Class C, Departmental Supervision, Credential— 

Organization and Supervision of a Special Department__________--__________ 3 

Educational Tests and Measurements____-- SBN ntl ga Sg Ay Et Ke al MS oe yal ate 2 

HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT. 
YEAR I. 
Da 2 Lecture —_— Laboratory 

Number Course First Semester. hours hours Units 
Paver vA——G e6neraroesyVGNOlOS yes o-oo See cece lee 3 0 3 
Last eA——ElM story. GHuULropean) — o-oo 3 0 3 
Sto Ag ViGiO lO Syne tees Wao Se ees ees 2 3 3 
Poel SSN SUR UCUres eee. oo oe 3 0 3 
Pa Oe eA EV SiGal es MQUCatION. == 2 _ 2 sane oe eee 0 4 aL 
SeeeeA-—Inorvanic Chemistry. ao eo oo eae woe eK 2 3 3 
16 

Second Semester. 
Payee Sy Cholosyy, andmeluil Ge eon]. eset eee ee 3 0 3 
eo -—lementary LC OOdN Stud yoo ease oe eee oe eee i 6 3 
Her ovUb—Physiology and Bacteriology ——-_2L2l2 5-222 2 3 3 
Hines 2a-—E ne lhish) Composition ea eee] lea eee eee ee 3) 0 3 
Soma inOreanic: Cnemistr yea one ou. fae eee eee one 2 o 3 
Peden y sical Hducationees o- Joe) ee ee ee ee oe 0 4 il 
16 
YEAR II. 
First Semester. 

Piste! —Contemporarva Givilization=. 20s 222 eee eee 3 0 3 
ete AK CSI one a NOR OL Oren se eee eee ee eee 0 6 2 
Heol ETinciples: Of CONOMiCGSo@e sae ee eee 3 0 3 
SCO —-OreanicaGOnemistry eee sees oes eee ae oe 2 3 3 
En See NOVanCeG HOO SLUCYaseae- eee ane ee eee 1 6 8 
Pie ede ext Gge acess = comer on. eee ee ee ee 1 3 2 
Ome A Oy sical ei duGatiOn@s 2 ss oe sae eee mane ee Sa 0 4 u 
17 
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Lecture Laboratory 


Number Course : Second Semester. hours hours Units 
Sct 102—Physiological) Chemistry 22622... — eee 2 3 3 
HS. -102—Bunchroom: Cookery 2222323522552 2.2.- eae 0 3 1 
Bne, 30A--Hlements of (Publich Ss peaking = (222222522. 2 0 We 
Has —Poundations: of Wducationet 2.2) eee eee 3 0 3 
HDlective weaving) S232 eee ae ee ee t.% 1 3 2 
SOC! 1-=Principles TOL SOGIOlO Sy see = = ee ee ee ee aps 0 2 
Art...d14—Costume Designee teeet2e3oe 2. eee eee eee al 3 2 
P.Eds-2B—Physieal Education 2222222 22222 sseeeee eee oe 0 4 af 
16 
YEHAR III. 

First Semester. 
HAS 1A=——Mirst. Principles: ofClothins.====2——- af; 6 3 
POLASCI22—-UM SS Constitutions <2 = eee ee ee eee 2 0 2 
id. :100—-Public. kducation: in’ Californiaccc. 2-2 ee Bu ie 0 2 
HS > 104-—Household=Manacement] 22. ee ae 0 6 2 
Soo LOT B=—Texctile 9 Cm Cais ti yee eee ee ee a 3 2 
FS. L002 xX Lunchroom ~s.Cookery2 ee eee 0 3 1 
iS. -103A—Dietetics and UNutritton ]=- oes eee iL 3 2 
iP Hds o— Phy sicalehd ucatione a= Se ee 2 0 2 
16 

Second Semester. 
HzA. 1 B—Wirst Principles of Clothing s22 so. seeee. as 1 6 3 
oc. LOIA-—Kood’ Chemistry 22o22ce clue eee al 5 2, 
H.E. 102A—Home Economics Methods (foods)__--_____ 2 0 2 
H.E. 102B—Home Economics Methods (clothing) ~_-___ 2 0 2 
Art -6—Art! Needléwork2eus22222s2seh sss ees eee eee 0 3 1 
Fi.S. 105—Household Administration.___._____.-__.L_=_ 1 3 2 
Art: 109—House. Desifni2i2e= 222s ece5S eee eae oe aL 3 2 
Eis: 103B—Dietetics and’ Nutrition s 2-22-2222 .e.. 820" 2 3 3 
Le 

YEAR IV. 

First Semester. 
Soc, (2-—_Hiducation tors Citizenship. 9-2 oe eee ee 2 0 9 
Psy. -1C—BHducational™ Psy chologyps. = 22] ae 3 0 3 
HEA. 10i1—Advanceds Clothing 2223252 22 ee eee ee it 3 9 
Hi.S. 131—Supervised Teaching (foods) -------------_-- 2 0 2 
Art 112—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing___ 0 3 1 
Art 110—Home Gardening and Landscaping__--_-_-___ 0 3 al 
HES. 0GA—-Childs Care=s 2 a mee. ee a eee eee ee Eee 1 3 2 
Secondary) Hducation se. os ee ee eee 2 0 2 
15 

Second Semester. 
HivAj -L02—Advanceds Cloth ingeiCSiliky) sess ee eee al 3 2 
ELS.) 1022 Lunchroom} COOk Ofy ae. 25. eee 0 3 1 
H.A. 131—Supervised Teaching (clothing)_-__________ 3 0 3 
H.S. 101—Advanced Foods (demonstration and serving) 1 6 3 
H.S.. 108—Home Economics Survey. iu 2 2222. 2 2s 2 0 2 
H.S. 106B—Hygiene and Home Nursing__-_~_-._-______ 1 3 2 
IAZAS 41.0 3—— NaI nerve eee CS gl ee ceo ners epee 522) OMe Wa 2 2 0 2 
15 


NotTe.—Upon completion of the four-year course in Home Economics, the student 
receives, in addition to the A.B. degree, the state credential to teach home economics 
subjects in the secondary schools of the state, 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS. 


A. Training for Supervision of Home Economics Teachers. This course aims 
to give students the general principles of supervision and the duties and 
functions of the supervisor as applied especially to the field of Home Economics 
in Secondary Schools. Specific problems will be worked out. 

For graduates and advanced students only. 


B. Education in Methods for Teaching Home Making. This course is intended 
primarily for teachers of Home Making. Emphasis will be given to the aims 
and phases of Home Making with the newer interpretation as applied to 
Secondary Education. Needed information and sources, practical application 
of science, art and other subjects to the solving of problems in Home Making, 
methods of presentation and typical projects will be considered. 


C. Institutional Management.* A course offered to those students electing 
to train for management of institutional culinary departments, school lunch- 
rooms, public or private cafeterias, direction of state institutions for the care 
of children, ete. Entrance is based upon high school graduation or the 
equivalent, plus a certain degree of maturity, coupled with good health. 
The course does not lead to certification for teaching, but the college gives a 
certificate testifying to the completion of the course. 

Requirements: Inorganic Chemistry (3); General Psychology (8); Ele- 
mentary Physiology (Lectures) (2); Bacteriology (2); Foods I, II, III (9); 
Large Quantity Cookery (3); Elementary Dietetics (2); House Management (2); 
Household Administration (2); Institutional Management (2); Home Elco- 
nomics Survey (1); Elementary Clothing (3); Hygiene and Home-nursing 
(2); Cafeteria Management (2); Textile or Food Chemistry (2); Total, 40. 


D. Dietetics. (a) Candidates for Dietetics wishing a degree must fulfill the 
full requirements of the course of study as outlined in the Four-Year Course 
for Home Economics Teachers. Entrance requirements: High school gradua- 
tion or its equivalent, or graduation from a registered training school for 
nurses with an equivalent course. Total number of units, 128. 

Students contemplating entering this course should fulfill requirements 
in the following subjects taken either in the high school, normal school or 
college: Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, Elementary Physiology. If the fore- 
going list of prerequisites has not been fulfilled a longer time than two years 
may be required for the completion of the course. Total number of units, 66. 

Candidates for Dietetics working for a Santa. Barbara State Teachers 
College Diploma in Dietetics must fulfill the following entrance requirements: 
High school graduation or equivalent, or a certificate from a registered train- 
ing school for nurses, with a three-year course. Work must be taken as for 
Institutional Management, with the exception that two units of Dietetics, and 
two extra for Project Work, will be substituted in place of two units of Cloth- 
ing Work and two of Textile Chemistry. Total number of units, 40. 

Diplomas are withheld from the above graduating students until such time 
as they have satisfactorily fulfilled a probationary period of hospital dietitian 
experience, the length of said period being governed by the hospital, and 
being usually not less than four months and not over six months, 


*Under certain conditions this institutional management course may be combined 
with the degree course in home economics. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 


ART. 


1A. Design and Color (2). 


The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are the 
foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving original studies in 
spacing, line composition and color harmony, as applied to borders, surfaces 
and textiles. 


1B. Advanced Design and Color. 1A prerequisite (2). 


2. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 


Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical application 
of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, street scenes 
and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade. Pencil rendering. 


3A. Lettering (1). 


Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush and 
pen in their application to poster, illumination and illustration. Design the 
basis of fine lettering. 


3B. Poster (1). 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of designs are 
made with application to the commercial and theatre poster in black and white 
and color. Prerequisite: Course 3A. 


6. Art Needlework (2). 


The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium for 
reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, millinery, and 
all problems to which needlework is applied. 


7. Basketry (1). oa 


This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyeing and 
staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven baskets from original 
designs. Raffia, reed and native materials are used: 


9. Public School Art Methods (2). 


Offered for the general professional department. The problems are arranged 
to meet the needs of elementary school teachers. They are based upon the 
principles of design, and, where possible, are developed with industrial appli- 
cation. 

Poster, furniture, fabric and toy designs are developed through paper cutting, 
and made with paper, cardboard or other suitable material. 

Stick and linoleum block printing, with color on paper and cloth, with prac- 
tical applications. 

Modeling animals, tiles, and small figure compositions, with plasticine and 
casting in plaster. 

Problems in sewing and making booklets and covering boxes. 

All problems have an industrial application. 


10A. Art Appreciation (1). 


Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture and painting, 
and the crafts. 
Reinach’s Apollo is used as a textbook for art history. 


10B. Art Appreciation (1). 


The handicraft arts and textiles of the American Indians, and other peoples, 
both ancient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs, or tracings, 
are made and reports given. Prerequisite: Course 10A. 


101A. Water Color Painting (2). 


Still life compositions and landscape sketching in water color. Prerequisite: 
Course 2. 


- 
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103. Stage Craft (2). 


Problems of color, costume and lighting for the staging of plays, developed 
to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full proportions. 


104. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 

The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, con- 
structed with cardboard, beaver-board and wood. Painted with poster and 
enamel paint. 


105. Elementary Bookbinding (1). 


Problems in making and pasting carried out in binder’s board, paper and 
silk—desk sets, glove boxes and letter portfolios. 


106. Advanced Bookbinding (1). 
Instruction in the mending, sewing and binding of books. 


107. Pottery (4). 

A study is made of the composition of clays and glazes; hand building and 
decorating forms from original designs; casting and pouring of forms. Actual 
practice in using the kiln. 


108. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). 

Original designs are applied to textiles and other materials. Emphasis is 
given to printing on textiles; all hand-processes are used, such as wood-block 
and linoleum printing, stenciling, batik, tie and dyeing. 


109. House Design (2). 


Lectures on exterior and interior architecture, as applied to the home, study 
of materials used in house construction. Drawing to scale. 


112. Interior Decoration and House Furnishing (1). 

The principles of design and color as applied to the decorating and furnish- 
ing of the home, and its’ relations to family life. This course includes the 
choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hangings, china, and the study of 
period furniture. Training is given in rendering in color through problems 
involving the treatment of walls, floors, ceiling and furniture in elevations 
and perspective. 


113A. Weaving (1). 

This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving from earliest 
times.. Looms are assembled and put into working order; small looms for mak- 
ing Oriental rugs and woven tapestry are constructed, and weaving by cards 
is illustrated. Students may exercise personal choice in use of materials and of 
articles woven. 


113B. Weaving (1). 

This course affords practice in the various methods by which the craft 
becomes an expression of art—employing color, line and texture as a medium; 
it covers the ground from mere weave effects to the coverlet—types of weaving, 
overshot, double faced and double woven fabrics. The place of weaving in the 
history of civilization is discussed. Prerequisite: Course 113A. 


114. Costume Design (2). 

Study of mass, line and composition in relation to the human figure. Original 
designs are made for the modern house and street costumes, as well as for 
stage, festival and pageantry costuming. Pencil, ink and water color rendering. 


115. Modeling and Sculpturing (2). 
Modeling from life, head and draped figure, casting. 


116. Mural Decoration (2). 
Decorative compositions in various media, applied to the beautifying of wall 
spaces in the home and public buildings, 
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150A-150B. Directed Teaching (2) (3). 

Teaching of design, drawing, painting, modeling and art crafts in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared materials, and 
discussions. 


151. Teachers’ Course in Art (Elementary) (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in elementary schools. Making 
original problems, and developing courses of study. 


152. Teachers’ Course in Art (Secondary) (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in secondary schools. Making of 
courses of study and the collection of illustrative material. 


101B. Advanced Drawing (2). 

Freehand drawing from still life. Lectures on anatomical construction of 
the human figure, application, drawing from life, head and costumed model, 
charcoal, chalk, 


101C. Advanced Drawing (2). 
“Painting in oil, still life and landscape composition. 


101D. Oil Painting (2). 
From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. 


111. Jewelry. 
Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, polishing 
and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 


117. Leather Tooling. 
Original designs developed in leather tooling and staining applied to the 
making of bags, purses, and book-covers. 


Art 162. Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in Art Educa- 
tion (3). 

In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the Art 
Supervisor in Elementary Education and the relationship to the principal 
and teachers in such a system. 

General principles affecting classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meetings and 
personal conferences with teachers will be discussed. 


Art 163. Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 

Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision of art 
education, type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, evaluation of 
teachers’ efficiency and office organization will be the basis of this course. 


COMMUNITY MECHANICS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


C. Instrumental Drawing (2). 

A course offered for those who have not had instrumental drawing in high 
school. It embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechanical draw- 
ing instruments and in simple lettering. It includes also the solution of the 
geometric problems commonly met with in mechanical drawing, and covers 
the simple aspects of technical drawing. 


1. Architectural and Topographical Drawing (3). 

This course covers the principles and practice of mechanical drawing as 
applied to furniture representation, architectural and topographical drafting. 
Prerequisite: Course C or equivalent. 


2. Architectural Drawing and Design (2). 


A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a medium sized dwelling, involving a study of 
styles of architecture, economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds 
of building materials and building ordinances. Prerequisite: Drawing 1. 
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3. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). 

In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and sketching 
and to mechanisms and their various applications. The course includes also 
development of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Course C or equivalent. 


4. Machine Drafting and Design (2). 

This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of the 
simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Each student will 
have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings and details for 2 
small machine. Prerequisite: Machine Drawing 3. 


5. Related Mechanical Drawing (2). 

This course offers study and practice in such phases of drawing, blueprint 
reading and shop sketching as are needed, in order to relate fully the work of 
the drawing room with the actual work done in the shop or on the job. 


11. Foundations of Woodworking (4). 


The object of this course is to introduce the student to the fundamental 
processes of bench-work in wood and to the operation of the turning lathe. 


12. Furniture Construction and Repair (3). 

_A. course designed to acquaint the student with the construction of the 
various types of home furniture and to give him training in the making and 
repairing of such furniture. Prerequisite: Course 1 and Course 11. 


13. Home Building and Repair (3). 

In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the building 
and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from the simplest frame 
building to the more complex frame cottages. The course includes every 
phase of carpentry of value to the home builder. Prerequisite: Course 1 and 
Course 11. 


15. Millwork and Cabinet Making (2). 

The object of this course is to give definite practice in the proper use of 
woodworking machinery, and in producing millwork for building construction 
and machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in the shop, and the 
possibilities of each machine are studied. Time is devoted to the adjustment, 
care and upkeep of the machines, motors and other equipment. Prerequisite: 
Course 12. 


18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 

This course involves a study of the use of cement in its application to home 
building and decoration. Practice is given in form making for plain and decora- 
tive work, proportioning mixtures for different types of construction, and 
applying various kinds of finishes and the use of color in cement. 


21. House Painting and Furniture Finishing (2). 

Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases of 
preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture of the home. 
The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, and enameling. 


22. Pumps and Irrigation Equipment (1). 

A course designed to give first hand instruction in the operation, upkeep, 
and repair of pumps and of irrigation equipment. It is planned to do the work 
on the various types of pumping and irrigation equipment most commonly 
used in this state. 


23. Leather Work (2). 

This course includes the study of manufacture of leather and its use in all 
of its more common applications. It embraces the common processes of shoe 
repair, and the methods of shoe making. It covers also such work as is 
involved in making of brief-cases, purses, etc. 


31. Forging and Oxy-Acetylene Welding (2). 

Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxy-acetylene welding which 
in an elementary way every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist 
should know. 
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32. Sheet-Metal Work and Plumbing (3). 

This course is designed to put the student in possession of such facts and 
skills as will enable him to teach students to perform the occasional household 
plumbing repairs which become necessary from time to time in any home, It 
is intended to prepare him also to perform such sheet-metal processes as one 
in a home might find it convenient to do. The course as a whole is intended 
also to give the student first hand knowledge of such facts as are of importance 
to the architect and the home builder. 


33. Art-Metal Work (2). 

This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles in 
brass, copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appropriate 
design and fine execution. 


40. Industrial Art in Elementary Schools (2). | 

A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary 
school teachers to the problem of industrial arts for the lower grades. Focused 
upon the significance of work in life, and therefore featuring constructive 
activities and their normal utilization in the early grades of the school. 


41. Paper and Cardboard Construction (2). 

In this course the student is made familiar with the possibilities and limi- 
tations of paper and cardboard construction as a phase of elementary school 
work. The aim of the course does not lie so much in the finished material 
product, as it does in the development of the child through motor expression. 


42. Upholstery (2). ; 

This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of upholstering, 
and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler processes as 
would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as well as in the 
upholstering of new pieces. 


43. Art Crafts (3). 

Work in various crafts such as copper, block cutting and printing, tooled 
leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical application 
of artistic designs, will form the foundation of this course. 


81A. Printing (2). 

The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the more funda- 
mental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting and 
imposition. A study is made of type and type faces suitable for different 
effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


81B. Printing (2). 

This course is a continuation of Course 81A. It consists of some of the more 
advanced problems in composition, imposition and presswork. <A _ study is 
made of space relations and design in printing, and also of effects brought 
about by type selection, suitable paper stock and color harmonies. 


82. Advanced Printing (3). 


This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information and 
practice as will enable them to direct the printing operations required in the 
small school printshop. Special attention is given to the problems involved 
in producing a school paper, and the job work suitable to'such a shop. Atten- 
tion is given to type selection, design, color harmonies, and two and three 
color work. Study is also made of equipment needs for school use. Pre- 
requisite: 81A and 82B. 


83. Printing and Bookbinding (8). 


A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done in 
the school printshop, including bookbinding. 


101. Introduction to Automotive Machinery (4). 


It is the object of this course to give the student his introductory grounding, 
by actual contact, in the nature and construction of the various parts of the 
automobile. The major amount of time is devoted to a study of frames and 
springs, steering gears and front axles, rear axles and brakes, clutches and 
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transmissions, and universals. The material will be introduced through lec- 
tures; and the student’s practical work will be carried on in the shop through 
laboratory work. This laboratory work will consist chiefly of assembling 
and disassembling and adjusting the various parts enumerated. The course 
will include also a rapid survey of the entire power plant in its relations to 
the other parts of the machine; but the intensive study of motors is deferred 
until the next course. 


102. Internal Combustion Engines (4), 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine as it 
is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. The work 
consists chiefly in disassembling, assembling and testing of various types of 
motors and adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation as laboratory work 
which has been preceded by lectures preparatory to the processes. The course 
embraces the mechanical problems only, and not the electrical problems. 
Prerequisite: Course 101. 


103. Automobile and Tractor Repair (4). 


The work is done on live cars or tractors which need overhauling. The 
student is here taught not so much how to discover defects, but how to do 
the mechanical work of correcting defects whicn are perhaps discovered by 
someone else. Lecture work on typical troubles and their cure, and special 
instruction in the necessary mechanics will precede the actual laboratory 
work on the cars. Courses 101 and 102 are prerequisite. 

Whenever possible the cars used in this course are utilized in the automobile 
electric course. 


104. Advanced Automotive Work (3). 


An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of automotive 
repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the truck and the 
school bus. The electrical equipment of the car and the fuel vaporizing 
system are studied, and attention is given to possible disorders in these 
systems. 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equipment 
necessary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are made a definite 
part of this course. Prerequisite: C.M. 101, 102, 103. 


121. Home Electrics (2). 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard 
methods of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire under- 
writers’ regulations regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures to be 
used for different purposes. The course includes a study of the structure of 
the various types of electrical equipment used in the home, their care, repair, 
and adjustment, 


122. Automobile Electrics (2). 


There are two branches of this course, electric service work and storage 
battery work. The electrical service work embraces the principles of elec- 
tricity as applied to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and lighting 
equipment, with the study of the construction of the necessary apparatus 
and its care and repair. The storage battery work includes principles of 
electricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery, a study of the 
construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, equipment for charging, 
etc. 


123. Radio Construction and Communication (2). 


A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of various 
types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles of radio con- 
struction and communication. 


131A. Machine Shop A (2). 


The processes which are included in this course are the simpler operations 
performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench work 
including chipping and filing, and the methods of laying out or drawing on 
metal; also simple cylinder taper turning and screw cutting, with simple 
drilling, planing and taper work. 
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131B. Machine Shop B (2). 


Continuation of Course 131A, including work on universal grinder and 
milling machine, 


132. Advanced Machine Shop (2). 


In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intricate 
and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects made 
are all of direct practical use. Repair parts for automobiles being overhauled 
in the auto-shop, and articles of school equipment, form a part of the course. 
Prerequisite: Machine Shop 131A and 131B. 


133. Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 


A course combining the elements of pattern-making, with those of molding 
and of operating a small cupola. Aluminum casting is practiced from the 
standpoint of its possibilities in the public school. This work is carried out 
in close cooperation with other departments, and all castings are used for 
practical projects. 


135. Applied Mathematics (2). 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the problems 
arising in connection with shop and construction work of various kinds. The 
use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of logarithms are 
included. Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile work. 


136. Applied Science (3). 


This course is designed to cover such phases of physics and chemistry as 
have direct bearing on construction and mechanical work. Elements of elec- 
tricity, testing of materials, mechanics, stresses and strains, and chemical 
action and effects on various materials are given emphasis. Prerequisite to 
machine shop and automobile work. 


141. Introduction to Vocational Education (3). 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present status, 
and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is discussed, 
types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the special place 
and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon the California 
laws applying to vocational education and to State Board regulations relating 
to those laws. 


142. Community Mechanics Content and Method (3). 


This course is designed to make the student acquainted with the common 
method of solving problems of the course content and of teaching procedure 
as. applied to the teaching of shop work in general and of trades and indus- 
trial occupations. It will include also discussions regarding the purchase of 
equipment and the handling of supplies. 


143. Teaching Problem in Vocational and Industrial Education (3). 


This course is offered as an opportunity for students to devote themselves to 
the solution of some of the numerous problems now confronting teachers and 
administrators concerned with introducing and teaching vocational work and 
community occupations in the schools of the state. 


151. Supervised Teaching (4). 


By practical experience under the direction of a supervising teacher it is 
planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
teaching and the theory of education which has previously been presented and 
discussed in other courses. 


160. Study of Occupations (3). 

A study of such occupations as are of vital importance to the teacher of 
home and community mechanics. 
161. Vocational Guidance (3). 


Here the student is made acquainted with the best known methods of 
advising pupils as to their future careers. The course is designed to make 
clear the possibilities and limitations of vocational Res and the time 
and place where it can best be given. 
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VISITING FACULTY 

The list of the visiting faculty who will come 
to Santa Barbara for the first time this summer 
includes the names of outstanding men and women 
nationally known for their accomplishments and 
teaching ability within their special fields. Other 
persons of proved ability will be added to this list. 
Several visiting faculty members of former summer 
sessions will return. 

So far the following appointments have been 
made: 

Dr. E. V. McCottum of Johns Hopkins 
University, outstanding authority on nutrition, 
author of several books on this subject and special 
writer for magazines and newspapers, is engaged 
for a part of the session. 

Cuas. A. BENNETT, editor of the Industrial 
Education Magazine, formerly Dean of Depart- 
ment of Manual re Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, author of many books on various phases of 
manual arts, including History of Manual Arts 
and Industrial Education, The Manual Arts, Art 
Training for Life and for Industry, Problems in 
Mechanical Drawing, etc. 

Mrs. Mary SCHENCK WOOLMAN, founder of 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, expert in 
textes, authority on vocational education ; for 
many years in the Department of enercon. 
Tee College, Columbia. 

Dr. J. R. Younc, head of Department of 
Psyczology, University of Nevada. Lecturer.on 
psychology and education. 

Miss Ciara Boone, supervisor of art, Oak- 
land, California, noted water color artist, recently 
student in Europe. Member of 1926 summer faculty. 
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ARTHUR WALTER, superintendent of schools, 
Salinas, California, will repeat courses in elemen- 
tary and junior high school education given last 
summer. 


A strong corps of the regular faculty are to 
be retained for the summer session. 


SPECIAL LECTURES 


A series of lectures and entertainments will be 
carried on during the entire summer session. A 
number of notable lecturers and entertainers have 
been secured for from one to three appearances 
each, and three class periods per week will be 

evoted to this phase of the summer program. 
The following topics indicate the fields to be 
covered: 

Geographical and travel, illustrated by slides 

and moving pictures. 

Art studies with special reference to the man- 

ners and customs of the American Indians. 

The drama and the little theatre movement. 

Literature. 

Philosophy. 

Education. 

Health and hygiene in the public schools. 

Santa Barbara, being the home of many promi- 
nent persons within atl these fields, and a center of 
activities pertaining to them, offers the summer 


students unusual advantages in connection with the 
above subjects. 
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SCOPE OF OFFERINGS 

The program of studies will cover a great 
variety of subject matter in shop and laboratory 
courses as well as in those of teaching and academic 
work. It -will contain comprehensive offerings in 
the following major lines: 

MANUAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Home Economics. 

ART. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Music. : 

‘The credits earned in the Summer Session mav 
be applied either toward the A. B. degree, the 
teachers credential, the supervisory credential, or 
the administrative credential for the specific field 
in which the work in done. 

Special courses will be offered dealing with 


teachers as may wish to become more profi- 
cient in these fundamental studies. 

By special arrangement students desiring eight 
week courses may secure them by indicating their 
desire for them in sufficient numbers. 

For additional information and a complete 
Summer Session Catalog, address President C. L. 
Phelps, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara. 
The catalogs will be available about March 1. 
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162. Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial 
Education (3). 


The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties and 
functions of the supervisor. Special consideration is given to the objectives 
in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the supervisor 
and his relationships to the teaching force, the students, the administration, 
and the school system as a whole. 


163. Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education (3). 


In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specific 
problems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial and voca- 
tional education. Type-projects in supervision of instruction, courses of study, 
teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teaching efficiency, 
et cetera, constitute a part of the work. 


184. Administration of Vocational Education (2). 


A. course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational education 
in its varied aspects. Study is made here of state and national provisions for 
subsidizing vocational classes, of the various types of schools and classes that 
may be organized, of the qualification of teachers for-the different types of 
programs, cooperation with labor and industry in apprenticeship training and 
in cooperative and other part-time classes. Attention is given to laws govern- 


ing vocational programs, and to a study of successful programs now in 
operation. 


185. Part-Time Education (2). 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-time educa- 
tion in its various forms, the types of organization and instructional procedure 
suited to the part-time school, including the problems of occupational guidance, 
and coordination and placement. Special study is made of part-time school 
conditions in the State of California. 


200. Occupational Analysis and Curriculum Construction (2). 


This course will give the student definite practice in visualizing and analyz- 
ing the elements of his trade and in listing these elements as separate tasks 
or operations. Curriculum construction will then be studied as a matter of 
organization of these elements for instructional procedure. 


201. Technique of Teaching Vocational Subjects (2). 


In this course are studied and discussed the fundamental facts of the 
learning process with specific application to the acquisition of skill and 
knowledge in mechanical work. Different methods of presenting subject-matter 
are considered, and evaluated with reference to their application in trade 
teaching. 


202. Civic and Employment Relations (2). 


This course covers a study of industrial relationships, occupational informa- 
tion, apprenticeship training programs, relations of capital and labor and 
such other topics as have bearing on the relation of the worker to society and 
to industry. 


203. Supplemental Subjects (2). 


A course composed of such drawing, mathematics, science and other related 
material as is needed by teachers of vocational shop subjects, in order to 
make their teaching effective. 


EDUCATION. 


1. Foundations of Education (3). 


A general treatment of (1) educational objectives; (2) curriculum; and (3) 
methods. The course deals with what to teach and why, with decisions 
based upon an analysis of modern social needs rather than upon tradition. 
There is also a study of original nature, learning, and individual differences, 
with emphasis upon the fact that teaching procedure is determined by the 
laws of learning, 
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2. Elementary Curriculum (8). 

Reading, phonetics, language, spelling, handwriting. 

Application of the principles of psychology and education to the organiza- 
tion of content and method of academic courses. Genetic study of content, 
procedure, and organization of material. Observation and critical study of 
current technique in teaching; study of state texts. 


3. Elementary Curriculum (3). 
Arithmetic, history, geography. Continuation of Course 2. 


6. Educational Periodicals (1). 


A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Reading, 
discussion, reports. 


100. Public Education in California (2). 


General problems of school administration discussed from the functional 
standpoint, as related to the California system and its laws. 


101. Secondary Education (2). 


A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the American 
secondary school in the light of its historical development and European 
backgrounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school and elemen- 
tary school on the one hand, and to the problem of higher education on the 
other. ; 


102. Junior High School Education (2). 


Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. Such 
topics will be discussed as: 

The place and function of the junior high school, the character of its 
pupils, its organization and course of study, and its relation to the elemen- 
tary school and the senior high school. = 


103. Educational Measurements (2). 


An elementary course in examination methods dealing with the evolution 
which has culminated in the modern demand for more exact measurement. 
It discusses the difference between testing and teaching, the significance of 
standardization, and gives laboratory work in the simpler pedagogical and 
group mental measurements, with some emphasis on simple diagnosis. 


104. Educational Measurements (3). 


An advanced course in examination methods; more laboratory work; indi- 
vidual mental measurements; and more study of diagnostic method. Oppor- 
tunity for advanced students to do supervised research work. 


105. Educational Statistics (2). 

The application of the theory of statistics to social measurements, especially 
in the field of education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory 
of averages, of variability, of correlation, and of the use of the frequency 
curve. Also the graphic representation of data. 


106. Kindergarten-Primary Education (2). 


Genetic treatment of the home and school life of the infant through the 
eighth year, with consideration of the special characteristics of this stage of 
development; of the social environment and inheritance to which adjustment 
must be made; and of the modification of environment which assists this 
adjustment. 


108. Curriculum for the Foreign Born (2). 

Organization of the night school; methods of teaching English to foreigners; 
the direct method; spelling, writing and arithmetic for foreign-speaking 
students. 


109. School and Classroom Management (2). 

A study of those factors of organization which are essential as a means of 
providing those conditions under which the real work of education may 
profitably be carried on. 
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110. Classroom Methods and Management—Junior High School (3). 


A course designed to make the student acquainted with the best procedure 
in classroom practice in junior high schools. Prognosting, testing, the 
project method, the socialized recitation, examination, standards and teach- 
ing how to study will be subjects for special consideration, 


111. Ethics for Teachers (2). 


An examination of the underlying principles of teacher-relationship, and of 
teacher-patron and teacher-social problems. <A study of professional stand- 
ards as they relate both to the school and to life. 


140. History of Education in United States (3). 


A study and interpretation of American educational progress and current 
practice. It deals with the more important problems of present day educa- 
tion in the light of their historical development. Reading, reports, discussions. 


141. Educational Psychology (3). 


The chief object of this course is to further intensively study the human 
functions upon which the process of learning and character development 
is based and to present the special application of this knowledge to the work 
of school teaching as it applies to the imparting of knowledge, the fixing 
of skills and the establishing of ideals, attitudes and appreciations. A knowl- 
edge of general psychology is a prerequisite for this course. 


142. Educational Sociology (2). 


This course is concerned with those facts of sociology which have a direct 
bearing upon the preparation of youth for society. Particular attention is paid 
to the facts concerning the school as an instrument for adjustment and for 
developing ability to help change democratic society as the need develops. 


150. Supervised Teaching (4). 


Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of method; 
participation, organization of subject-matter into lesson plans; instruction of 
typical groups of children; conferences and discussions, individual and group. 
Observation and participation stressed at the beginning, with privileges 
accorded in simple teaching problems as the student shows aptitude. 


151. Supervised Teaching (4). 


Continuation of Course 150. Increase in difficulty of the teaching prob- 
lems, and in amount of teaching required. 


152. Supervised Teaching (2). 
Continuation of Course 151. 


153. Supervision and Experimental Teaching (2). 


Experimental problems; theory and practice of experimentation in the ele- 
mentary school field; the problem; the controlled situation, etc. Conferences, 
experimental work, and final thesis. 


154. Supervised Teaching—Junior High School (4). 


This course must be taken following Ed. 150 by all students preparing for 
the general junior high school certificate. 


155. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2). 


This course will set forth the more important new practices and the better 
known experiments in education now being carried on. The object will be to 
evaluate these practices and experiments in terms of theory, practice, and 
results. Such schocl work as that presented and described in Dewey’s Schools 
ef Tomorrow will form the chief consideration. 


160. School Administration and Supervision (13). 


The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of adminis- 
tration and supervision and to lay down each principle necessary for the 
efficient conduct of a school. Stress will be placed upon such matters. as the 
selection of teachers, their rating and improvement in service, curriculum 
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making, determining schedules of study and the use of educational tests and 
measurements in adjusting to individual differences. 


161. The Principal and His School (2). 


The object of this course is to set forth the nature of the principal’s work 
and his relation to his school. Such matters as checking up the work and 
progress of teachers and pupils, program making, effective and enlarged use of 
the school plant and the conduct of extra curricular activities will be given 
special attention. ; 


162. The administration of a Junior High School (3). 


The special purpose of this course is to establish the fact of the need of 
school reorganization to make way for the junior high school, to review the 
junior high school’s development, study existing forms of organization, to give 
information as to its special function, and to advise as to curricula and courses 
of study, methods of teaching speed grouping, assigning courses and the admin- 
istration and scheduling of classes. 


163 School Organization and Supervision (3). 


Here particular attention will be given to the extent and limitations of the 
school supervisor’s function, the relation of the supervisor to superintendent, 
principals and teachers, general principles affecting the learning process, types 
of lessons, teachers’ meetings and personal conferences. 


Note.—For teacher training in secondary school subjects, see art, community 
mechanics, home economics, physical education. ; 


ENGINEERING. 
1. Descriptive Geometry (3). 


Drafting and lectures. One lecture hour a week. 


6A. Machine Design (3). Half year. 


One lecture and six laboratory periods a week. Principles of mechanism 
and elements of machine drawing. 


8A. Shop Work, Pattern Making (2). First half year. 
Two three-hour periods a week. 


9B. Shop Work, Machine 'Shop Practice (2). Second half year. 
Two three-hour periods a week. 


10. Automotive Laboratory (3). Half year. 


11. Plane Surveying (3-3). 


Prerequisite: Plane trigonometry and geometrical drawing. Methods of 
plane surveying; field practice; calculations and mapping. 


12. Elements of Electricai Engineering (3). 


Open to sophomores in Engineering, especially those who have had Mathe- 
matics 8A-3B and Physics 4A. 


ENGLISH. 
X. Composition (Noncredit). 


Prescribed for students who have received unsatisfactory grades in Subject 
A (English Composition). 


1. English Structure (2). 


A study of English structure with special reference to the identification of 
the common elements in all language; and with the aim of increasing the 
student’s command of words and sentences as the vehicles of thought. 


2. English Composition (2). 
A continuation of English 1, with emphasis upon oral and written composi- 


tion. Critical discussion of the problems of composition. Themes, discus- 
sions, and rewriting under constructive criticism, 
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4A-4B. Advanced English Composition (3-3). 
Oral and written discussions based on the study of selected authors. 


10A-10B. Types of English Literature (3-3). 


Careful reading and discussion of narrative and lyrical poetry, the drama 
and essay. Extensive reading in prose fiction. Reports and essays on sub- 
jects arising from reading and discussion. 


11. Modern Drama (8). 


European and American drama during the last fifty years. Lectures, required 
reports. 


14A. Shakespeare (3). 


An introductory course for the purpose of acquainting the student with 
Shakespeare’s human philosophy and dramatic power. Complete works. 


14B. Shakespeare (3). 


Continuation of Course 14A. A critical and detailed study of Henry IV, 
Hamlet, and The Taming of the Shrew. 


15. Children’s Literature (2). 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; historical, scientific. and geo- 
graphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical examples 
into good story form; reorganization of typical examples into good dramatic 
form; the pageant as an outgrowth of folk culture. 


19. Literary Appreciation (3). 
Analysis of various types of literary construction. A rapid survey of the 
best works in each group. Lectures, required readings. 


20. Pageantry (3). 


Theory of the organization of festivals and pageants; typical literary back- 
grounds as found in folk culture; the organization of a unit suitable for presen- 
tation; cooperation of all devartments, and of groups within departments. 


30A-30B. Elements of Public Speaking (3-3). 


Hach student through his part in classroom discussion will receive a train- 
ing in the principles of oral rhetoric, in summarizing and outlining, in the use 
of a library, and in the presentation from the platform of prepared and 
extemporaneous speeches. 


100. Writers of Today (English) (3). 

A survey of contemporary literature and tendencies. Discussions, required 
readings. 
101. The English Novel (3). 


An analytical study of the outstanding types in the development of the 
English novel from Richardson to Hardy. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. 

1A. Elementary French (5). 
Reading; writing. Stress is laid on accurate pronunciation, the essentials - 
of grammar, and conversation. Conducted in French. 


1B. Elementary French (5). 
Continuation of Course 1A. Prerequisite: Course 1A or one year of high 
school French. 


2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar; composition; reading of French prose. Conducted in 
French. Prerequisite: Course 1B or two years or high school French. 


2B. Intermediate French (3). 
Continuation of Course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A or three years of 
high school French. 


3A-3B. Advanced French (2-2). 
Reading; drama; novel; poetry. 


4A.-4B Contemporary French Literature (2-2). 
30A-30B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
40A-40B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


SPANISH. 
1A. Elementary Spanish (5). 


Reading; writing. Stress is laid on accurate pronunciation, He essentials 
of grammar, and conversation. Conducted in Spanish. 


1B. Elementary Spanish (5). 


Continuation of 1A. Prerequisite: Course 1A or one year high school 
Spanish. Grammar, composition, reading. Conducted in Spanish. 


2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Continuation of 1B. Prerequisite: Course 1B or two years of high school 
Spanish, or its equivalent. 


2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Continuation of 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A or three years of high school 
Spanish. 


3A-3B. Commercial Spanish (3-3). 
Prerequisite: 1A and 1B, or their equivalent. 


4A. Spanish Drama (2). 


Works of Martinez, Sierra, Benavente, Quintero, Hermanos, Marquina; 
conversation, composition, and resume based on the reading. Prerequisites: 
Courses 1A-1B, 2A-2B, or their equivalents. 


4B. The Modern Spanish Novel (2). 


Fernan Caballero, Valdes, Pereda, Ganivet, Galdos; conversation, compo- 
sition and resumes. Prerequisites: Courses 1A-1B, 2A-2B, or their equivalents. 


30A-30B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
40A-40B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
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HOME ECONOMICS. 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


1. Elementary Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves technical 
work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a study of 
foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. The special 
aim. is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correct methods of conducting 
food study and work in school training for the home. Prerequisites: Inor- 
ganic chemistry; physics. 


2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continua- 
tion of Course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work in 
food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for invalids. 
Prerequisites: Organic chemistry; bacteriology. 


101. Demonstration and Serving (3). 


This course is arranged for the purpose of meeting the growing demand for 
demonstrators to present the scientific and practical manipulation of food- 
stuffs to housewives and high school students. It offers opportunities for each 
student to give a detailed discourse as to the merits, use, and method of 
preparation of some specific dish. It also gives opportunity for the prepara- 
tion of meals for groups of family size, and the practice of both formal and 
informal meal service. Prerequisites are Courses 1 and 2 above. 


102X-Y-Z. Lunchroom Administration (1) (1) (1). 


This course enables every student in the department to gain the necessary 
experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing food in 
large quantities for school lunchrooms. Each student assists in turn with 
the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteria. Practical admin- 
istration problems require that this course be divided into three sections known 
as X, Y, and Z. Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A-103B. 


103A-103B. Dietetics and Nutrition (2-3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. These courses involve the 
study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, singly or 
in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; under con- 
ditions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical disorders. 
Prerequisites: Courses 1 and 2; organic chemistry; physiological chemistry. 


104. Household Management (2). 


Lecture and laboratory practice. This course treats of the various types 
of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; the 
study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily routine; includ- 
ing also the processes of laundering and the study of laundry equipment; 
a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of different cleansing agents. 
Prerequisites: Inorganic, organic, and textile chemistry. 


105. Household Administration (2). 


Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting and 
economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and homemaking as a pro- 
fession, and considers division of income; necessity for and practical methods 
of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with suggestions as to the 
probable causes and possible methods of reformation; the cost of materials 
and labor involved in furnishing and maintaining a home. 


106. Hygiene, Home Nursing and Care of Children (3). 


Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and care 
of illness in the home. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick room, etc. 
Also a study of malnutrition with special reference to its prevention and 
treatment. Demonstration and practice. 
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107X. Administration of Institutions (1). 


This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the adminis- 
tration of various types of institutions. Only those students are admitted 
to it who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and sufficient training 
in food work. Prerequisites: Household Science 1 and 2; Household Arts 1X. 


108. Home Economics Survey (2). 


A history of home economics in its educative, governmental, legal and 
general developmental aspects, with special attention to the constructive 
effect of the movement on the development of the American home. Special 
attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the so-called 
home economics technical subjects. 


120. Home Economics Methods (A) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems of 
food and cleaning; including methods of presentation of subject-matter, 
reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, and book 
reviews. 


130. Supervised Teaching (2). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers of household science. Classroom work, conference, and discussion. 
For all students in course working for degree or certificate. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


1A-1B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
clothing budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, and 
care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction involving the 
use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of problems 
in household sewing. The course is designed especially for the training of 
teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary and secondary 
schools are discussed in connection with each problem. 


1X. Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 


This course is designed for students training for the administration of insti- 
tutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest to them such 
as: a study of textiles for the household; problems in mending, selection and 
making up of household linens, etc. Some discussion concerning personal 
clothing is also included. 


101. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 


General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production; 
practice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 
The aims are: greater independence, originality, and skill in handling different 
materials. Prerequisite: Household Art 1A-1B. 


102. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 


Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
costume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken in 
Household Art 1A, 1B, and 101. The finished problems include a silk dress, 
and some garment emphasizing applied design. 


103. Millinery (2). 


Designing, drafting, and making of frames; covering them with suitable 
material. Emphasis is placed upon trimmings. The making of flowers, 
rosettes, bows, folds, and ornaments gives opportunity for application of 
design and color. 


104. Textiles (2). 


Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present; 
study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art and eco- 
nomic considerations in selecting and purchasing of materials for clothing and 
household furnishings. 
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120. Home Economics Methods (B) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems of 
clothing and housefurnishing; including methods of presentation of subject- 
matter, reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, and book 
reviews. 


130. Supervised Teaching (3). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference, and discussion. For 
all students working for certificate or degree. 


MATHEMATICS. 
1. Algebra (3). 


Theory of numerical equations, logarithms, binomial theorem, permuta- 
tions and combinations, probability. 


2. Mathematical Theory of Investment (3). 


Prescribed for College of Commerce. Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 
equivalent. 


3A-3B. Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: High school algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 


4A-4B. Solid Analytic Geometry and Integral Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-3B. 


10. Teachers’ Course in Mathematics (2). 


Minimum essentials in business relationships; algebraic and geometrical 
processes; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals and mensura- 
tion incidental but intrinsic throughout the entire course. 


MUSIC. 
1. Teachers’ Course in Music (2). 

This course is offered for General Professional students, and is arranged to 
meet the needs of elementary teachers. Emphasis is placed upon singing as 
a form of expression; on the development of rhythm, and on tone quality in 
ensemble work. The California State Music Series is used as a text, together 
with suitable supplementary material. 


2. Advanced Teachers’ Course in Music (2). 


Discussion of problems relating to the child voice in the various grades, 
with examination and selection of suitable material for development of chorus 
and glee club. Mechanics of chorus directing, with special emphasis on the 
school music class. Class practice in selection and presenting material. 


3A-3B. History of Music (3-3). 

The development of primitive systems and instruments traced through the 
various music centers; the school of counterpoint and instrumental perfec- 
tion; history of the opera; modern national schools of music. Use of exten- 
sive illustrative material developing appreciation. 


4A-4B. Harmony (3-3). 


Chords, harmonization in four voices, construction of melodies over given 
accompaniments, dominant seventh chord, serial modulation, harmonization 
of melodies, secondary chords of subdominant, melodic modulation. 

Embellishments, suspensions, retardations, passing notes, auxiliaries, domi- 
nant ninth chord, imitation, cadence, extraneous modulation, secondary chords 
on tonic composition of chorals. 


5A-5B. Ear Training (3-3). 
Practice in writing and reproducing orally what is heard in music, 


6A-6B. Voice. 
Units and hours arranged, 
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7A-7B. Piano. 
Units and hours arranged. 


8A-8B. Glee Club (-'Y). 
Open to all students with good singing voices. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE: 


1A. Elementary School (1). 


(a) Activities of the first and second grades. A _ practical course to gain 
skill in singing games, “story (dramatic) plays,’ and rhythmical activities of 
the first two grades; practice in applying the material gained through teaching 
fellow students. 

(b) Hunting, tag and simple team games. Practice in playing games of 
the schoolroom and playground, from the simple games of the lower grades 
to the simple team games of the higher grades. Discussion of the adaptation 
of these games to conditions which may be presented in the rural or city school; 
practice in applying the material gained through teaching fellow students. 


1B. Elementary School (3). 


(a) Formalized drill; simple marching; posture drills, mimetic exercises. 
Practice through teaching fellow students in mass formation. 
(b) Folk dancing. 


2A. Elementary School (3). 


Athletic activities. Practice in athletic activities including those recom- 
mended by the State Department for use in the grades; handling of squads 
of fellow students in athletic events. This course aims to give sufficient skill 
in the simple events of the grades to enable the student to demonstrate the 
event, to find points of difficulty, and error in the execution by the child. 


2B. Elementary School (3). 


(a) Team games and stunts. Games involving greater team work than 
those given in 1A; apparatus and floor stunts. Practice in handling fellow 
students in mass and squad formations, a 

(b) Dancing. A combination of folk and simple aesthetic dances of interest 
to pupils of the upper grades. 


3. Elementary School (2). 


Organization and leadership of physical training activities. Organiza- 
tion of physical training activities in respect to type, time, and place. A 
discussion of the management of material, facilities, children, leadership. 
Prerequisite: 1A-1B, 2A or equivalent. 


4. Elementary School (2). 

Adaptation of physical training activities. A study of the adaptation of 
physical training activities to age, sex, etc. 
5. Elementary School (2). 


Class procedure in physical training actvities. Instruction and manage- 
ment of class in physical training activities. The purpose of the course is 
to unify the material gained in Courses 1A and 1B, and 2A and 2B. Further 
practice is given in handling groups of fellow students in combinations of 
activities. 


6. Elementary School (2). 


Advanced physical training activities. Further practice to gain greater 
proficiency, with emphasis upon the type needed by the class. 


10A. Formal Activities and Folk Dancing (3). 
Two periods per week. 


10B. Formal Activities and Games (3). 
Two periods per week. 
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11A. Aesthetic Dancing (3). 

Two periods per week. 
11B. Apparatus Gymnastics (3). 

Two periods per week. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (MEN).* 
21. Baseball. Methods and Practice (4). 
22. Basketball. Methods and: Practice (3). 
26. Corrective Exercises (3). 
30. Football. Methods and Practice (4). 
32. Gymnastics. Methods and Practice (3). 
37. Track. Methods and Practice (3). 
120. Administration and Methods (3). 
124. Coaching. Methods and Practice (1). 
125. Conditioning of Athletes (1). 
134. Physical Tests and Measurements (3). 
135. Directed Teaching (6). 
HYGIENE (MEN). 


40A-40B. Applied Hygiene (2). 
Course for men taking minor in Physical Training Activities. 


41A-41B. Personal and Community Hygiene (1). 

Course for Junior College men. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (WOMEN). 

51. Baseball. Methods and Practice (3). 
52. Basketball. Methods and Practice (3). 
53. Handball. Methods and Practice (3). 
54. Volleyball. Methods and Practice (3). 
57. Tennis. Methods and Practice (3). 
61. Gymnastics (3). > 
62. Apparatus Gymnastics (3). 
63. Dancing (Folk) (3). 
64. Dancing (Natural) (3). 
65. Team Games (3). 
150A-150B Physical Education Administration and Method (3). (3). 
151. Coaching. Methods and Practice (1). 
152. Practice Teaching (2). 
153. Corrective Gymnastics (3). 


154. Physical Examination. Methods and Practice (1). 
Note.—Other courses by arrangement. 


*Other courses by arrangement; but only courses 21, 22, 30 and 37 may be used for 
units in “participation” by candidates for physical education minor. 
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HYGIENE (WOMEN). 


70A-70B. Applied Hygiene (2). 
Course for women taking minor in physical training activities. 


71A-71B. Personal and Community Hygiene (1). 
Course for Junior College women. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


1A. General Psychology (3). 

Lectures, discussions, and classroom demonstrations covering the elements 
of consciousness, their relation to the nervous system, and the phenomena 
of sensation, habit, attention, association, perception, imagination, memory, 
judgment, reasoning, instinct, emotion, and will. Very elementary experi- 
mentation. 


1B. Psychology and Life (3). 

A practical application of the facts of psychology to human life in general. 
A practical course designed to put the science of psychology into the service 
of men and women of all occupations. 


2A. Child Psychology (2). 

This course presupposes some knowledge of general psychology and of 
child hygiene, and some familiarity with the point of view of modern biology. 
It deals with both the historical background, and the modern methods of the 
scientific study of children from the standpoint of both heredity and environ- 
ment. 


2B. Growth of the Child (2). 


A view of child development dealing primarily with physical nurture with 
secondary reference to the important related fields. Especially for students 
of education interested in certificates in physical -training activities. 


3. How to Think (2). 


A study of the laws of problem-solving and the use of the mind, based 
upon such books as Dewey’s How We Think and McMurry’s How To Study. 


4A-4B. History of Philosophy (2-2). 

Brief history of philosophic thought, designed to orientate the student 
with reference to the relation of philosophy and science, and to answer very 
briefly the questions which have necessarily been raised in his mind by his 
subjects of study contrasted with his naive view of the world. The course 
culminates in a discussion of modern systems and their relationships. 


SCIENCE. 


1A-1B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 


Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to all 
students. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


2A-2B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 
Prerequisite, any two of the following: High school chemistry, physics, 


trigonometry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


5. Organic Chemisty (3). 


Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 

Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, and benzone 
compounds and dyes. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 
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101A-101B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 

Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2. 

This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, purity of foods and 
the study of textile fibres. 

One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


102. Physiological Chemistry (3). 

Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secretions 
of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of waste products. 
Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2, and 5. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 
One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


_ 20A-20B. General Physics (3-3). 


Prerequisite: Either high school course in physics, or three years of high 
school mathematics, including trigonometry, and high school chemistry. 
(Primarily for students in engineering, chemistry and architecture.) 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week, 


21A-21B. General Physics (3-3). 


A continuation of Course 1A-1B. Primarily for students in engineering. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


123A-123B. General Physics (3-3). 


General principles and laws of mechanics, heat, light. electricity. Open 
to all degree students. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


40A-40B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of morphology and physiology of flowers, fruits, seeds, seed- 
lings, roots, stems and leaves. An introduction to taxonomy of the flowering 
plant. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


50A-50B. Physiology (3) (3). 


A general course with special reference to human physiology. The various 
systems of the body are studied from comparison with the frog. For students 
of physical education, community mechanics, and those desiring to major in 
physiology. Preliminary course in chemistry recommended. 


60. General Zoology (5). 

A laboratory course involving the study of representatives of the principal 
groups of animals, with lectures on their structure and classification, and on 
the general laws of biology which they illustrate. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


HISTORY. 
1. Contemporary Civilization (3). 

This course is designed to acquaint the student with the important social 
and political problems of the present time. A study will be made of nation- 
alism and internationalism, imperialism, the race problem, industrial prob- 
lems, and the problems of conservation and education. Lectures, readings, 
reports, discussions, and papers. 


2A-2B. History of Modern Europe (3-3). 
The growth of Western European civilization from about 1500 A. D. to the 
present time. 


3A-3B. History of the Americas (3-3). 

A general survey of the history of North America, South America, and 
Central America. The course will deal with European origins, political and 
economic development, colonial society and culture, the frontier and imperial 
rivalries. Lectures, readings, discussions, and papers. 


4. History of the United States in Recent Decades. 


This course deals with the political, social, and economic development from 
about the year 1876 to the present time. The position of the United States 
as a world power will be emphasized. Lectures, readings, discussions, papers. 


5. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States in 
the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. The study includes consideration of 
the struggle for political and economic leadership in the past, together with 
an effort to understand the present situation and problems in the area. 


6. History of Latin America (3). 
A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


7. Industrial History of United States (2). 


GEOGRAPHY. 


30. Fundmentals of Modern Geography (3). 


Physiography and meteorology as they affect human relations in industry 
and commerce. with such study of locative facts as is needed to define human 
activity; political geography as an element in human relationships with such 
study of the expression of national life in government, religion, art, literature, 
commerce and industry as may serve to complete the conception of the world 
in terms of human geography. 


ECONOMICS. 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics (3-3). 


A general course in the principles of economics and the important practical 
current problems of the economic world. Not open to freshmen. Readings, 
reports, discussions, and papers. 


2. Principles of Economics (2). 
A brief course in the principles of economics for students in the professional 
courses. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


1A-1B. Government (3) (3). 
A comparative study of government in the more important states of the world. 


2. United States Constitution (2). 
A study of the origin, development, and significance of the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 
1. Sociology (2). 


A study of the factors of society, social organization and control, and social 
progress, with consideration of the effects of environment upon original nature. 
The fundamental struggle between the ideals of aristocracy and democracy, 
together with a view of the American social system and its place in the evo- 
lution of society in general. 


2. Education for Citizenship (2). 


A general cilizenship course involving the duties and privileges of the citizens 
of a democracy. A course which deals with the child’s relationship to parents, 
teachers, and state; and which attempts to break down cleavage, create 
respect for law, and insure right and adequate use of liberty. 


3. Immigration Problems (2). 


A study of povulation movements under modern conditions. The causes, 
channels, and methods of immigration, particularly the problems of race and 
nationality involved. The principles and methods of scientific control. The 
ethics of the question. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 


APPLICATION FOR ENTRANCE 
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List training and experience below, giving inclusive dates, exact names of insti- 
tutions and correct addresses of educational institutions and business firms 
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Pee a MRM CEM TE ORE Cree ere so ree er SL eee Se ee 
GOLReSHONCeN Cos SCHOO la sac eae ee kL Se ee 
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Note.—For entrance enclose recommendation of high school principal and tran- 
script of record from higher institutions for advance standing. 


Check courses desired. 


General professional, leading to the A.B. degree with certification for general 
teaching inthe elementary schools, or to certification without the degree. 


Home Economics, leading to the A.B. degree with secondary special certification 
or to special secondary certification without the degree. 


Community Mechanics, leading to the A.B. degree with secondary special certifi- 
cation or to special secondary certification without the degree. 


Art, leading to special secondary certification. 


Institutional Management, leading to direct entry into business or commercial 
life. 


Junior College, leading to Junior College Certificate and transfer to University 
of California at a par rating according to our affiliation contract. 


References—Give two addresses: 


Summer session opens June 21; Fall semester opens September 18, 1926; Spring 
semester opens January 31, 1927. 


Pdeaire board and room ._ 2. _.. 

I wish to do light housekeeping__._________ 

I wish to earn my board and room in exchange for household services____--____ 
pecemroeGOrner Cliployimemt—state type ooo. ee Lad ea cena ewe 


I desire to live with friends or relatives. Give name and address. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


SANTA BARBARA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Administered Through 
DIVISION OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
of the 
_ STATE, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


State Board of Education. 
FLORENCE J. O’BRIEN, President, Chico. 
ARTHUR J. BROWN, San Bernardino JOHN EK. KING, Hemet 
MRS. HELENE HASTINGS, Oakland S. D. MERK, Burlingame 
CLARENCE E. JARVIS, Sacramento MRS. DORA STEARNS, Los Angeleg 


Officers of Administration. 


See ree er oe Se OC es ee ee tee ...-President 
MILDRED C. PYLE Br er Wa mie a ee we ee Dean of Women 
Wel ito Weel W ORD PS 26 Hes wee Dean of Lower Division, Dean of Men 
Perret e tie TA CO) bie. ee Le ee eee Dean of Upper Division 
Sree ee EIN Gye MET TEs. eS oe ee oe ews Registrar 
Br) Pena eGe VWVips tal a og a om ee ee Financial Secretary 
Perr ter ATCT GD BA ee oe ee Oe Mr ener Librarian 
MrimeeO nit itty STW bMso oes ease eee ase ek Secretary to the President 


PL Netanya a et ee a es Summer Session Opens 
Rae ire meh alee eet ein ce aN ae ee ta ia oe ee ee Summer Session Closes 
September elOrl Ao ae eee ot See ee ee eS Registration First Semester 
Ree ieee a cee as 2 as oo eh ee Re See a eee eae Classes Meet 
IN EVV ret CE Ree Ci en Se ce sek eae Ss ae cs ert aaa pees Thanksgiving Holidays 
Pieper Nerd tos alia bt de i Se ol ee eee ad Christmas Holidays 
ORR ed a 0 ae ase cay he ie ian ait ae a Sew es Se Second Semester Opens 
Ree LOE |) they ge ee ho eam otras Easter Vacation 
DUONG teres oo passe oe he ea a eae oe Second Semester Closes 
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FACULTY. 


Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A.. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at 
Tad pce RE eh RS pels ea RRM CE Ce Pon beh eel Went Le Sab este a eR President 


MTR EPL IGN NVLOLeGrer ce oS ee a See President Emeritus 


William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth); M.A. (Stanford) ; Additional graduate 
Mormeate Limit versity. Of Galirornias.. oo "Anno ek eee SOS A ae BOS 
pe ee Dean of Lower Division; Dean of Men; Head of English Department 


Helen M. Barnett, graduate Music Department, State Teachers College; Student 


MacBurney Studios, Chicago; B.A. (University of: Catiiormiay eof 2s Music 
Hlizabeth Bishop, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia); M.A. (University of 
Caliiornia) so sos leone hae faites bo 1 by Director of Research Hducation 


Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; additional graduate work University of 
Ginicagavand ‘Uarvyersity or-Caltiornia os eo ae Home Economics 


Ettore Cadorin, Royal Academy, Venice; Student with Rodin, Paris; Lecturer 
Meemmericn: TOF italian. Governmmentican ess 0 ee ee ee 
Jot, 5, iS Se ee a ee (Part-time) Cast and Life Drawing; Sculpture 


mustin iy Camp, Wellesley Collegesius) 52 ot eae (Part-time) Weaving 


Lewis C. Carson, B.A. (Universities of Michigan and Harvard); M.A. (Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Harvard) ; Ph.D. (Harvard)~—(Part-time) Psychology 


Hdith O. Churchill, B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) .-__- Cafeteria 


Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); State Teachers College, Santa Barbara; 
Pena GON a eee tt Tost sk i ok Home Hconomics 


Mary EH. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; Portrait Study with John M. Clawson; 
Sculpture with. Herbert Adam; Design with Arthur W. Dow__-------~ 
ee er re ee SN A ee Head of Art Department 


Dudley 8. DeGroot, B.A. (Stanford) ; Graduate year at Stanford_Physical Education 
Ruth Doolittle, B.A., State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, Student Instruc- 


OT ESN Gage Tate SIRS DEB Sa kp onan ie ete Ae etal gear aR (Part-time) Art 
Charlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work, Teachers College, 
Columbia ; Harvard Extension ~___-____- Head of Home Economics Department 


Stanley M. Edwards, Santa Barbara State College; Pupil of Ingerson________ 
(ay es lg RE ik ie ce Me (Part-time) Art (Leave of Absence) 


William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (California) ~~ 
ee a a ee Head of Social Science Department 


Emanuel E. Hricson, B.S. (The Stout Institute) ; additional work University 
of California; practical experience in cabinet making, building construction 
and drafting; editorial work Industrial Education Magazine___._____-___ 
ETRE ES a See ee Head of Department of Industrial Hducation 


A. Grant Evans, LL.D. (Oklahoma) ~-_-~----_- (Part-time) English; Philosophy 
Isabel Morton Fish, Graduate School of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston ; Graduate 
Hyening’ School. of: Drawing, Bostonoa. =u (Part-time) Art 


Mary McC. Ferguson, Beachwood School, Philadelphia; Wilson College____ 
ernie tg 8 a Ot ee eee (Part-time) Physical Education 


Fred L. Griffin, graduate, Mechanies Institute, Rochester; B.A. (Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College) ; additional work Syracuse University and Mon- 
tana State College; practical experience Franklin Automobile Factories ; 
Engineering Department Duluth Shipyards___—___- Woodwork; Sheet Metal 


William H. Hayward, Commercial Painter and Decorator_________-__----- 
oA AO SE SR ee a (Part-time) Painting; Wood Finishing 


Charles L. Jacobs, B.M.T. (Columbia) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (Columbia) 
ICES RE a ae eee Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 


Hovtlewhorie,-Comimercial Artist: 24... 22-222). ec (Part-time) Art 


Edith M. Leonard, B.E. .(Chicago Academy and National Kindergarten and 
- Blementary College, Chicago) ; additional work at University of California 
EN kL 2 7 ag SURE sete SSCP SSE sd ane rene ory Supervisor College Hlementary School 


Winifred M. Frye B.S.(Milwaukee-D : additi epee b 
Chicago, Columbia Gente e weatih mee, cate per get NEE pee nity of 


AE A ee ene Se Sg ee Home Economics; In Charge of Household Art 


Florence W. Lyans, Pratt Institute; University of Chicago School of Fine and 
Applied Arts; State Teachers College, Santa Barbara (Part-time) College 
Hlementary School______Freehand Drawing; Industrial Education Department 


Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern California) ____ (Part-time) Scouting 
C. C. McGinty, State College, Ames, Iowa; practical experience, carpentry 


and building construction; B.A. State Teachers College, Santa Barbara 
Fat aR eg OR ae ae EN SM OD ie Ween A Ses RR UO a ac oe (Part-time) Carpentry 


William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. (University of 
Washington ). <2 Us oh sh Bee eo ee ee Linglish 


William W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox); M.S. (Illinois) ; additional graduate 
work in Hlectrical Engineering at Illinois and in Physics at University 


of. Californian 22 she bes ee eee eee Physics; Mathematics 
Hlsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at University 
of Colotado: i232 Supervisor College Elementary School (Leave of Absence) 


Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota); M.A. (Stanford) 
Ee AUNT id Pe coc rag be SW SN ERR ol RE Education; In charge of Teacher Training 


Mildred C. Pyle, B.A. (Western College, Oxford, Ohio); M.A. (University 
of) California) (oes Sei ee ee eee ae Dean of Women; Social Science 


Eda Ramelli, B.A. (California); M.A. (Stanford) Two years foreign study 
spl ele ity te eran Ao TSE SPM NTS oe A BE ae, Modern Languages 


M. Susanna Rogers, B.A. (University of Colorado); Certificate Department 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellesley College; Graduate Work Uni- 
versity: of  Colorado.p 222 23s Head of Physical Education Department 


William L. Rust, trained in Engineering, Birmingham, England, and Dukerque, 
France; practical experience as Chief Engineer, Seaside Oil Co.; Chief 
Engineer American Beet Sugar Company (Oxnard); Proprietor Machine 
Shop and Commercial Garage; Master Mechanic and Engineer Loughead 
Aircraft -Company.. (Santa Barbara) 2250 a 
Saha os Leen en Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop; Electricity 


Wilbur A. Selle, B.A. (Occidental) ; M.A. (Stanford) Graduate work (Stan- 
ford) Government Research in Biology. Medical Research at Potter Clinic, 
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Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D.Se.O. (College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons) ; Research Work_____~_ Head of Science Department 
D. Howard Schauer, B.A. (Midland College, Kansas); Practical printer, 
Proprietor Schauer Printing Studios, Santa Barbara____- (Part-time) Printing 
Myrtle Sholty, Ph.B. in Education (University of Chicago); M. A. (Col- 
TEED 1G ye es at ee De See ne eee oe Supervisor College Elementary School 


E. D. Soderstrom, diploma, The Stout Institute; practical experience, machine 
shop and foundry__(Part-time) Forging, Pattern Making and Foundry Practice 


Roy L. Soules, B.A. (State Teachers College, Santa Barbara) __-___-___ 
_______.-_Supervision of Practice Teaching, Industrial Education Department 


Edward S. Spalding, McKenzie School and Y. M. C. A.c oo 2-2 oo eee 
aia ie atv Te ei oe AP Rp ae grep We aay Leah See a SALE Se (Part-time) Physical Education 


Earl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. (Nebraska 
University) ; M.A. (Nebraska University) ; additional graduate work at 
Chicago. University and; Stanford <= >> 923 2 eee Science 


Winifred Weage, B.S. (Washington) ; M.A. (Columbia) —~--___ Physical Hducation 


Schurer O. Werner, formerly head of Building Construction Department, 
High School, South Saint Paul, Minnesota; practical experience in Archi- 
tectural Drawing and Building Construction_ (Part-time) Architectural Drawing 


Robert Wormser, A.B. (Harvard) _.-~-__=_-_ Instructor College Hlementary School 
Katharine Fairchild Ball, A.B. (Pomona) ; certificate University of Pittsburgh; 
graduate) Los “Angeles. Library: Sclipol_ 2 4.28222 2 Ok eee Librarian 
Jane ‘Cushing “Miller,” Wittenberg @Uollége =. ee ee Registrar 
Mary Oldfield Steele, Colorado College_________________ Secretary to the President 
Wilma ‘Lowsley, 2-222 2 a een es ee ee ee Financial Secretary 


Wilhelmina Menken 220 4¢ ~<a cageiae ce oa eee eee Stenographer 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 
HISTORICAL. 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under the 
name of The Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home 
Economics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial Building of 
the public schools of the city. Later, the present commanding site was 
secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied in 1913. 

Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, and 
the Departments of Art, Physical Education, and Music had been added. In 
1919 the legislature added the General Professional Department and changed 
the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara State Normal School. Again, 
in 1921, by legislative enactment the institution changed its name to The 
State Teachers College of Santa Barbara and secured the right to develop 
courses leading to the B. A. degree upon approval by the State Board of 
Education. In the meantime, by another legislative act, the local Junior 
College was taken over and became a part of the institution. Since then the 
Junior College has been definitely affiliated with the University of California; 
the State Board of Education has approved the granting of the A.B. degree 
with majors in Industrial Education, Home Economics, Elementary Education 
and Art, and the institution as a whole has been admitted into the ranks of The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


LOCATION. 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city. of more than 30,000 population. It 
has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, and the com- 
bination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts visitors and 
homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a city of homes and 
has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken together makes it an 
admirable place in every way for the location of an institution for the training 
of teachers. 

The college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres located on 
Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and com- 
mands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond it. 
Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in another 
direction, while high mountains rising up impressively almost from the campus 
itself complete the grandeur of the picture which annually delights the thou- 
sands of people who come to view it. 


CLIMATE. 


There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa Barbara. 
Intense cold is unknown, excessive heat is rare and the variation of tempera- 
ture the year around is moderate in a degree no less wonderful. This fortunate 
condition is mainly the result of natural environment. Invariably an ocean 
breeze tempers the summer heat, and the mountains almost encircling the city 
break the force of the trade winds, while the islands in the channel protect 
the mainland from the rough winds of the outer ocean. 

Official records show that the difference between the mean temperature of 
summer and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given hour of the day 
and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed ninety degrees, and 
the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below thirty-two degrees. 
There are on an average two hundred and forty clear days during the year 
and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and sixty-five partially so. 


BUILDINGS. 


A new administration building, including an auditorium, and a new library 
will be ready for occupancy September, 1927. The former main building will 
be remodeled and re-equipped and will be used wholly for classroom and labo- 
ratory work. Two buildings are used for shop and laboratory work in Industrial 
Education; the upper containing shops for woodwork, sheet-metal, wood-finish- 
ing, capes oath machine shop, forging and welding, foundry, and automobile 
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repair; the lower providing rooms for drawing, electricity, automotive labora- 
tory, and a general shop for practice teaching. The college elementary school 
is housed in two recently constructed frame buildings. A well-equipped 
Zymnasium building serves the physical education interests of the school. 
The cafeteria building is a practical demonstration plant for the Home Eco- 
nomics Department and serves meals for the entire student body. The music 
cottage is used by the Department of Music for practices of men’s and 
women’s glee clubs, as well as for classes in public school music and private 
instruction. 


LIBRARY. 


The Library is a collection of more than 10,000 carefully selected books and 
pamphlets. It consists of well-balanced professional, technical, literary, and 
reference material, which meets the fundamental requirements in all depart- 
ments. In the development of the library thus far, several private collections 
of books and material of great value have been donated by friends of the 
institution. Other additions, both by gift and purchase, are being made as 
rapidly as possible. 

Careful selections from current periodicals furnish valuable material for the 
various departments, and opportunities for cultural development as well. 


MUSEUM. 


The Museum is a gift from the Natural History Society of Santa Barbara. 
It consists of the careful collection of the society through a long period of 
years, and contains much valuable material for both class and exhibit work. 
Other gifts of museum material of great value are used for illustrative work 
in various classes. 

In connection with this gift a considerable sum of money was set apart 
by the society for the purpose of providing a permanent lecture foundation 


for the college. 
LECTURES. 


The college has a lecture foundation which is administered jointly with the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. Under this arrangement lectures 
of scientific value and general interest are provided at frequent intervals. 
These lectures are open to students free of charge. 


THE COLLEGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


The Elementary School located on the campus is under the direction of the 
College Department of Education. Here competent supervisors direct the 
senior student-teaching in the first eight grades. 

The school aims to be practical and progressive in its attempt to arouse, 
guide, and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part of the 
children. This school procedure functions in the life of the child outside 
of the school environment as efficiently as within it, and can be carried over 
into other schools by the graduates of the college. 


SHOPS AND LABORATORIES. 


The college has the following shops and laboratories: 


Machine Shop—Equipped with lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, 
planers, hack saws, and all other necessary small tools. ‘ 


Drafting Room—Equipped for 18 students, with individual drafting tables, 
drawing boards, lockers, blueprint facilities, etc. 


Forge Shop and Foundry—Equipped with various types of forges, a harden- 
ing and tempering furnace, a power hammer, a full assortment of hand tools 
complete oxy-acetylene welding equipment, and a small cupola with equip- 
ment for aluminum casting. ; 

Automobile Shops—Two shops completely equipped with demonstration 
machines and engines, overhead cranes, air compressor, and a full supply of 
tools for the study and repair of gasoline cars and trucks. There is also an 
equipment for the study of auto electrics. 
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Sheet Metal and Art Metal—Equipped with stakes, hammers, drills, cutters, 
brakes, and soldering furnaces. Complete equipment for course in art metal 
and jewelry. 


W oodworking—Complete and varied equipment; power lathes, jointer, 
grinders, planers, saws, etc. Complete facilities for staining, polishing, and 
finishing in separate room. ° 


General Shop—A shop designed for giving practice teaching in industrial 
education, in several kinds of shop work taken by the students of the college 
elementary and junior high school. 


Electric Shop—A special shop in the new shop building with equipment for 
practical work in electrical construction. 


Printing—Two power presses, a full complement of type of several styles, 
paper cutter, stands, and binding equipment. 


Cooking and Dietetics—One room fitted with ranges, using gas, wood, and 
coal. Another is fitted with an electric range as well as with gas, and is 
designed for testing electrical cooking devices. The apparatus is inexpensive. 
Designed for practical teaching rather than show. Practice dining. room in 
connection. Silver, china, and linen simple but dainty in character. Special 
practice room for research in dietetics. 


Sewing—Two rooms fully equipped for sewing, dressmaking, and millinery. 
A mezzanine floor gives space for fitting, lockers, and individual supplies. A 
sun room overlooking the city connects with the dressmaking room and 
furnishes attractive display space. 
ies equipped for work in inorganic, organic, 
physiological, food, and textile chemistry; for industrial chemistry for men; 
and for biology, physiological botany, bacteriology, and physiology. Facilities 
for special experimentation and research work in problems of sanitation and 
health. Physics laboratory equipped for college courses. 


Weaving—A collection of the latest type of two-harness and four-harness 
looms of the Swedish pattern. A number of Barbour looms adapted for the 
purpose of- making linen scrim weaves, and silk scarfs and bags. A pergola 
adjoining the main weaving rooms is fitted with stationary tubs and all neces- 
sary utensils for the dyeing of materials used in the weaving courses. 

Pottery—A complete equipment including a kiln. 

Cafeteria—Completely equipped for class practice and service. Large, 
attractive dining room. Facilities for service for entire school, as well as for 
special functions of organizations of the city. Frequently these organizations 
take advantage of the school dining service by making arrangements for it in 
advance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 


The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to student 
activities. These activities have two phases, one of which relates to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the students themselves, and the other to cooperation 
with the faculty in the maintenance of the standards and reputation of the 
school. 

All social affairs are administered by a student committee in cooperation 
with a faculty committee of which the Dean of Women is chairman. Similar 
committees are in charge of debating, dramatics, public entertainments, etc. 
Matters pertaining to finance and government are supervised by the Presi- 
dent’s office either directly or through an appointed representative from the 
faculty. 

Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged to the extent 
commensurate with all-round physical development and good academic work. 
Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 

Several other student organizations have specific aims which will be ‘sug- 
gested by the following list: 

Associated Women Students; Men’s Club; Home Economics Association; 
Industrial Education Club; Outing (hiking) Club; Student Forum—Literary, 
Debating, Dramatics; Athletic Association; Alumni Association; Orchestra, 
Glee Club, Social Science Club, etc. 

With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation of 
the faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as Santa 
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Barbara, it is hoped that the student may find all that contributes to a normal, 
healthy and joyous life, at the same time that he successfully pursues his 
studies in his chosen field. 


THE ALUMNI. 


The Alumni organization is an important facter in the life of the school. 
Upon graduation, students become eligible to membership. The dues - are 
one dollar per year. Information is collected from all members each year 
through the questionnaire of the Appointment Secretary. Many new posi- 
tions are secured for members by this means, and the school is kept fully 
informed of the activities of its graduates. Alumni reunions are held at 
intervals in Santa Barbara, and also in such centers as San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton, and Bakersfield. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS. 


The college is able to aid deserving students in at least three ways: 


(1) By securing work for those who need to earn a part of their expenses. 

Work can usually be secured, but students coming to the college for the 
first time should, if possible, have sufficient resources to maintain themselves 
for an initial period while looking for work. Positions for women in private 
homes where they can earn board and room are always available. It is often 
possible to secure other positions, including secretarial work, clerking, tutoring, 
caring for children, etc. (It will be advisable to communicate with the Deans 
with reference to the opportunity for employment before arrival.) 

(2) By arranging loans of money. 

There are two funds from which loans may be secured: (a) The Ednah Rich 
Fund, established by the founder of the college. This fund is to be used for 
small emergency loans to students to meet unexpected expenses. These loans 
do not usually exceed thirty dollars. No interest is charged and they are 
usually for short time loans. Application for such loans should be made to the 
Deans. (b) The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund is available to deserving 
students for larger loans. A very low rate of interest is charged and the 
student is expected to repay after he has completed his training and is earning. 
Applications for these loans should be made to the President of the college. 
In the case of both work and loans, students with advanced standing are 
favored, although to date, it has not been necessary to refuse a loan on account 
of lack of funds. 


(3) By providing hospital fund insurance. 

The payment of a nominal fee assures the student of hospital care during 
illness, without cost up to certain limits, and at reduced costs for additional 
time. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Barbara 
are made through the offices of the Deans. Board and room for students can 
be secured in private homes at rates ranging, according to type of accommoda- 
tions, from $37.50 to $40 per month for two meals on college days and three on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The midday meal is furnished approximately at cost 
by the college cafeteria. Apartments and housekeeping rooms can be secured 
at varying rates. By sharing apartments living accommodations can be 
secured at a minimum cost of $10 per student. The average cost for running 
expenses (including light, heat, and food), per student, ranges from $20 per 
month up. Women students desiring to arrange housekeeping in groups, con- 
sult with the office of the Dean of Women and secure a responsible person to 
act as supervisor of the group. 

Suitable opportunities can usually be found for those who desire to be 
self-supporting while in College. Many women students find it desirable to 
assist with housework in private homes in exchange for board and room. 
Especial care is taken to make these situations pleasant. 

Pending permanent location of women students the Santa Barbara Recrea- 
tion Center will furnish inexpensive accommodations if desired. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The requirements are specified in the detailed statement of each course. As 
nearly as possible all types of activity are provided for each student during 
his stay in college. Unit requirements are not lessened by sport participation 
except as provided for by the course requirement. 

Sport seasons include such as baseball, basketball, football, track, volleyball, 
tennis, etc. Contests for men with other colleges and intramural contests 
for both men and women are features of the year’s activities. Regulation 
outfits for women students include plain white middies, dark bloomers and 
black shoes and stockings. 

All students are expected to register with the physical education department 
upon their entrance to the college. A medical examination is required of all 
students as an entrance requirement. The college arranges for such an 
examination at a minimum cost to the student. Students, either men or 
women, who are interested in a minor in physical education looking toward 
certification to teach the subject, should consult the notes relative to this 
matter which are attached to the Home Economics and Industrial Education 
degree courses. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


There are attractive opportunities for social and recreational activities. At 
the college there are three chief social agencies: the student body as a whole, 
the Associated Women Students, and the Men’s Club. The faculty also at 
various times sponsor social events and open their homes to those who attend 
the college. Among the most enjoyed social activities are trips to the Channel 
Islands and the various beaches, dancing, stunt parties, automobile sight- 
seeing trips, bathing and hiking, During the year plays are given at intervals. 
The Community Arts Association offers numerous entertainments in drama 
and music, with productions and concerts regularly each month. 

The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. The mild climate 
with its continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have 
made this their home and through cooperation have developed a community 
spirit which is already internationally known. There is a flourishing artists’ 
colony and a writers’ club, both of which are active in sponsoring the native 
folklore together with all else which is best in literature and art. 

Thus the location of the college is in every way ideal, and united with high 
college standards offers inducements rarely found in such happy combination. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU. 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service of its 
graduates and boards of trustees desiring to fill teaching positions. There 
is no fee for the service rendered, except that students wishing to avail them- 
selves of the advice and help of the bureau are expected to join an alumni 
association, for which a fee of one dollar is charged. There is no guarantee 
that positions will be secured, but since no difficulty has been experienced 
in placing our graduates, a candidate can feel confident of securing a satis- 
factory position. 

The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just complet- 
ing the work of the college. A question blank is sent out each year asking for 
information concerning the work and prospects of graduates. From the 
returns the bureau is able to be of service in securing promotions for progres- 
sive graduates, a matter quite as important as securing the first position. All 
candidates are expected to reimburse the bureau for telephone messages 
and telegrams found necessary by the Appointment Secretary when making 
efforts in their behalf. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer session 
offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses of the 
highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or in the 
mountains. A session is held each year, beginning about two weeks after the 
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close of the regular session. This session is especially designed for the needs 
of teachers in service, and suggestions are welcomed as to how it can better 
serve this end. 


FEES. 


$1.50 regular semester registration fee. 

$2.00 fee for late registration 

$5.00 fee for semester registration for part-time students carrying six or less 
semester-units. 

$8.00 student body fee each semester as provided by the student body con- 
stitution. Payment of this fee entitles the student to entrance to all regular 
athletic contests, and also to a subscription to the college weekly, The Hagle. 
Payment of this fee in two semesters of any year entitles the student to a 
copy of the college annual, La cumbre. ‘This fee is collected by the business 
office of the college each semester and turned over to the student body. 

Laboratory fees to cover the cost of material in laboratory courses, not to 
exceed $10 per course. These fees are generally computed at $1 per unit. 

$15.00 summer session registration fee. 

A diploma fee (upon graduation) to cover the actual cost of the diploma. 

$1.00 fee for an additional transcript of record after the first has been issued. 

Extension fees by arrangement in each particular case. 
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STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS. 


Matriculation. 
I. For entering students. 


Students registering for the first time must be on the campus for registration 
at 9 o’clock, Friday, September 9th. Friday and Saturday will be given over 
to the following freshman appointments: 

Friday 9 a.m. Preliminary consultation with the deans. 

10-12 English A examination, room 45. 

1-5 p.m. Consultation with department heads, registration and medical 
examinations. 

Saturday 9 a.m. Registration. 

10-12 College aptitude test. College gymnasium, 

1-5 p.m. Consultation with department heads, registration and medical 
examinations. 


- Il. For returning students. 


Student teachers must be present for conference with the supervisors on 
Saturday morning, September 10th. 
All other returning students must be on the campus Monday, September 12th 
to meet the following appointments: 
Registration. 
Medical examination. 
Consultation with department heads concerning programs. 
For registration later than Monday, September 12th, a fee of $2 will be 
charged. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE. 


Students entering the college must give evidence that they are at least 16 
years of age and that they are of good moral character. In addition, they - 
must place certain records on file in the office of the Registrar. These records 
are as follows: 

Students coming directly from California high schools are required to sub- 
mit records on the Form A blank of the University of California. 

Others submitting records for admission or for advanced standing, are 
required to supply the following: 


(1) Name of subjects. 

(2) Units. 

(3) Hours per week. 

(4) Number of weeks. 

(5) Length of ‘hour’ in minutes. 

(6) Grade. 

(7) Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 

All records submitted should be the originals issued by the institution in 
which the work was done or copies sworn before a notary. 

Applications, accompanied by all necessary information should be in the 
hands of the credentials committee by July 15th for the fall semester and by 
November 15th for the spring semester. 

All regular students of the institution must take the first English A examina- 
tion given after their first registration in college. A small fee will be charged. 
Students who fail to pass this examination must register for the English X 
course and pass the succeeding English X examination. A fee of $10 is charged 
for this course. No credit in English is given until English A has been passed. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS. 


All students are either regular or special. These terms refer to status in 
the institution and not to programs of the students. All regular and special. 
students must be affiliated directly with some department in the college. The 
four-year departments in the college are Home Economics, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Art, and General Professional. These are the regular degree-granting 
departments. All regular and special students registering in these departments 
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have their study cards signed by the head of their major department. The two- 
year department of the college is known as the Academic Department. Students 
registering in the Academic Department have their study cards signed by the 
Dean of the Lower Division. 


Regular students are defined as students who can fulfill regular college 
entrance requirements. They are eligible to candidacy for any degree or 
certificate issued by the college. They must be— 

(a) Graduates of an accredited high school. 

(b) Recommended for college entrance by the high school principal on the 
university blank. 

Special students are defined as students who can not fulfill regular colleee 
entrance requirements. They are not eligible to candidacy for degrees or 
regular certificate. Such students fall into three classes; 


(a) Unrecommended graduates of accredited high schools. 

Such students, provided they are 21 years of age or more, may, apply for 
entrance to any department of the college as special students, and they may 
pursue such courses as lead toward their chosen objective, but their credits 
are not directly transferable to the University, and are subject to evaluation 
by the University. 

Special students may attain regular status through any one of the following 
channels: 

(a) By presenting evidence of having earned, since high school graduation, 
recommended standing from an accredited high school. 

(b) By presenting evidence of Freshman standing in an approved college 
or University other than Santa Barbara State College. 

(c) By presenting evidence of the possession of a teacher’s certificate valid 
in California at the time. 

(d) By passing the College Board examinations. 

(e) By earning an average grade of 2.5 or better while carrying a program 
of 14 units or more, during either semester of their first year in college. 


Application for change from special to regular status must be made to the 
credentials committee by petition. Permission may be granted or withheld on 
the basis of a complete reconsideration of the case. 

(b) Graduates of unaccredited high schools may be admitted to the college 
under provisions b, c and d above. 

(c) Non-graduates of high schools. 

Entrants 24 years of age or over may seek regular status by compiyine with 
certain conditions. Such students should apply directly to the credentials 
committee. 


ADVANCED STANDING. 


Credit for work taken in other institutions of collegiate grade may be allowed— 

(a) By transcript of record from approved institutions. 

(b) In exceptional cases, by examination. Such cases must have the approval 
of the head of the department, the instructor concerned and the credentials 
committee. 

(c) In exceptional cases, for experience satisfactory to the department con- 
cerned. In no case does credit for experience apply to degree courses, except 
that a maximum of 8 units may be applied after examination in lieu of practice 
teaching. No candidate may be graduated without completing satisfactorily a 
minimum of 2 units supervised teaching in this institution. 

Further information concerning advanced standing may be obtained from 
the chairman of the credentials committee. 


SCHOLARSHIP AFTER ENTRANCE. 


I. Scholarship after entrance is rated on a five point scale as follows: 


i-—Superlon, vets. 5. le ee oo wd 2s ee ee Ae eee 95 to 100% 
2—ADOVe: ‘AVETASE Woisy ea: fe se eee 2S ey ee, Se 85 to 94% 
3—-A VPage) of. 228 wi ea eae RS Br gu Les gare ae oe ae eee 75 to 84% 
4— Below. average-butpassings.e2 2 eee ea ae 65 to 74% 


5—Failure eae S eee Sh See ees bie hese feb eee be oe 64 or less 
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A condition is marked “cond.” and incomplete work is marked “inc.” but 
neither of these marks is considered a step in the scale. No plus or minus 
marks are used. 


Il. General provisions concerning scholarship. 

1. A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades 
(4’s or 5’s) in more than 50 per cent of the units originally scheduled on his 
program card when filed, shall be interviewed by the deans. 

2. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose average in 
the institution is less than ‘3,’ and any person already admitted to teaching 
whose average shall fall below ‘3” is barred from teaching until the ‘3” average 
is re-established. 

3. No person shall be graduated who has not an average of “3.” 

4. All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained a 
graduating average, and those issued to students who were unrecommended 
from high school and have not removed this limitation, bear the stamp 
“On account of low grades, not recommended for transfer.” 

5. Failure in any course requires repetition of that course the first time it 
is offered. 

6. A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not take the 
second semester except upon special recommendation of the instructor. If 
such student is allowed to enter a course for the second semester and is 
reported as unsatisfactory at mid-semester, he is thereby automatically 
dropped from the course. 

7. Students receiving incompletes or conditions may take the second semester 
before making up the incompletes or conditions, if the instructor approves. 

8. Incompletes and conditions must be removed or definitely arranged for 
by the beginning of the last semester of the senior year. 


Il. Probation. 

1, Students on probation from other institutions of higher learning are 
accepted only as probationary students here. 

2. Any student carrying a program of 12 or more units who at the end of 
any semester has unsatisfactory grades (4’s and 5’s) in one-half or more of ~* 
the units originally scheduled on his program card when filed, will be placed 
on probation for one semester. 

3. Any student carrying from 6 to 11 units who does not make satisfactory 
grades in 6 or more of the units originally scheduled will be placed on pro- 
bation for one semester. 

4. All students failing to make satisfactory grades in 5 or more units 
originally scheduled will be required to withdraw except in those cases in which 
the semester average is “3” or better, in which case the student will be placed 
en probation for one semester. 


IV. Dismissal. 

1. If a student fails during the probationary period to maintain an average 
grade of at least “3” with a program of at least 12 units, he will be dismissed 
from college. 

2. Students carrying 5 units or less must make a passing grade in all the 
units or be similarly dismissed. 

3. A student who after probation has been dismissed from college may not 
expect readmission. 


V. Withdrawals. 

A student withdrawing for any reason should notify the deans. Such a 
student will be marked “W” if his work is of passing grade at the time of 
withdrawal, and if the withdrawal is for sufficient reason. Otherwise the 
subjects will be marked “5.” 


PROGRAMS. 


With respect to programs, both regular and special students are classified 
sither as full-time or as part-time students. A full-time student is one who 
carries a program of 12 or more units; all others are classified as part-time 
students. 


Definition of a unit. 

A unit means 18 college hours of recitation. Each of the-18 recitations 
requires two hours of preparation. Two laboratory hours are counted as one 
regular recitation hour if the laboratory work also requires an hour of outside 
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preparation. If no outside preparation is required, then three laboratory hours 
are. necessary to equal one hour of regular recitation, except in physical educa- 
tion, where four laboratory hours equal one hour of recitation. 

A student must complete 29 units for Sophomore standing, 59 for Junior 

standing and 89 for Senior standing. : 
'-1. An average program is 16 units per semester but a maximum of 17 units 
may be carried without petition. Those students who are partially self- 
supporting while in college and those physically below normal are advised to 
take a maximum program of not more than 14 units. 

-2. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the maximum mentioned 
above is as follows: 

(a) The student secures a blank petition from the Registrar and fills it as 
indicated on the petition. 

(b) He has it signed by the head of his department and by either the Dean 
of Men or the Dean of Women. 

(c) The department head returns the petition to the Registrar who later 
reports to the student the action of the credentials committee in the case. 

Approval of excess units will be given only where scholarship of the student 
indicates his ability to carry the work. Petitions of this type must be filed 
on or before the Monday of the second week of the semester. : 

3. A regular full-time student may not take less than 12 units except by 
petition. 

' 4. A- student with a single failure or condition may not take more than 16 
units in the following semester. 

5. A student with two or more failures or conditions in any semester may 
not take more than 14 units in the following semester. 

6. A semester program card must be filed not later than the Monday of the 
second week of the semester. Any .change after the first week may be made 
only by petition. 

7. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been weet for by 
any instructor on his semester program card, or to take up a new subject after 
the semester program card has been filed, must apply to the Registrar for the 
-requisite blank petition and follow the procedure thereon provided. Permis- 
sion to change program will be granted only for extraordinary reasons, such 
as reports of failure at midsemester, serious illness, etc. 

8. A subject dropped for any reason within four weeks of the close of the 
semester automatically becomes a failure. 

9. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 

10. General professional students must demonstrate proficiency in penman- 
ship, spelling, arithmetic, United States history and geography. The required 
proficiency will be demonstrated by satisfactorily completing the course in such 
of these subjects as are included in the general professional requirements, and 
by passing standard examinations in the other branches. Where the standard 
examination is used, the median for the eighth grade will be considered as a 
passing grade. The standard examinations are given twice a year, one each 


in. December and in May. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of a 
minimum of four examinations, each to be given within one of the regular 
class hours, and distributed throughout the semester at the discretion of the 
instructor. Irrespective of the dates of the examinations, regular class work 
will continue through the last day of the semester. 

2. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to a 
special examination except upon request to the Dean of Men or the Dean of 
Women, and the payment of $1 to the Financial Secretary. The student will 
present the receipted permission slip to the instructor at the time of the 
special examination. The instructor signs the slip and files it with the Dean. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC PERFORMANCES. 


I. Athletics are not regarded as strictly extra-curricular activities since credit 
is allowed for participation in them. 

1. Men’s athletics are controlled by the rules governing the California Caeeh 
Conference which requires 12 units work of passing grade. 

2. Women’s athletics are controlled by the rules which, govern participation 
in extra- curricular activities as given below. 
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II. Other public performances are governed by the following procedure: 

1. A student in order to represent the college in any extra-curricular activity 
must be carrying at least 12 units of work, and must have passed in the pre- 
vious semester in 9 units with an average grade of 3 or better. 

2. If a student does not have an average grade of a “3” in 9 units at 
midsemester, he is disqualified from participation in extra-curricular activities 
for the second half of the semester. 

3. No one may represent the college in extra-curricular activities who is 
a graduate of another institution of collegiate grade. 

4. Necessary checking under these provisions will be done by the instructor 
in charge of the activity. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
COURSES. 


In accordance with legislation enacted in 1921, the State Board of Education 
has prescribed the following standards for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
courses are planned in such a way as to give fairly equal emphasis to three 
distinct types of work—the academic, the technical, and the professional. 
Such a distribution of emphasis insures a well-balanced development. The 
academic work makes for foundations and background; the technical work 
is fundamental in the life of every individual; and the professional work 
provides for the practical applications primarily leading toward the schoolroom, 
but equally applicable elsewhere. 


Lower Division (Freshman and Sophmore years). 


MET TURE IRC 0) Camere ern eet ee Mee nse See 5 ee es eee ee ee 42 units 
ile, LEAS RWTEN OVEWIGPEAYE Be Lo cap 8 A pe aa BR ES es a Re eC ee ep, 6 units 
eC OC) Nimes CLO INCOS meee eine Pres ee ee ee ae 12 units 


(a) Contemporary Civilization 
(b) Economics 

(c) Political Science 

(d) Sociology 

(e) Geography 


PED iglosicaleande ny Sica sclences oe sae snes s esse 12 units 
Amun SheUnClhucdinesonrdlemnesiish)mesawe oes eo ee Se eee 6 units 
SPP EDC EOL PM ICE ELEY CL ON oo oon eae ek Sine a le Ss i ai a wi ee 6 units 
42 units 
iieeeauired Group: Wiectives*.o.2-2 == + al ecee a fects Oe RAE eS cy eee 22 units 
1. English 
2. History 


3. Political Science 

4. Sociology 

5. Education? 

6. Biological Sciences 

7. Philosophy or Psychology 
8. Mathematics 

9. Physics 

10. Chemistry 

11. Geography 

12. Greek or Latin 

13. Romanic Languages 

14. Art 

15. Music 

16. Agriculture 

17. Commerce 

18. Physical Education 

19. Industrial and Mechanical Arts 
20. Home Economics 


1 Students must choose at least two fields each not less than six units. 

2Not more than 12 units in the education group is to be allowed in the lower 
division, nor more than 40 units in the upper and lower divisions of the four-year 
curricula. If the psychology offered in Roman I is educational psychology, the 12 
units of education in the lower division shall include the same. Not more than a 
total of 50 units in any one subject or group of subjects listed above is to be allowed 
in the upper and lower divisions of the four-year curricula. 
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Upper Division (Junior and Senior years). 

III. For all degree courses leading to high school certification of teachers 

of special subjects, the minimum number of units of professional work 

shall be the same as the minimum number prescribed by the State 

Board of Education for the certification of general high school teachers; 

the minimum number of units for all degree courses leading to elemen- 

tary certification shall be 32; and for all types the maximum number of 

units shall be 40. Every degree course shall include the following 
professional subjects: 

1. Laboratory practice in teaching of which there must be a 


minimum of five units of classroom teaching_______.__-- 10 units 
2. Public -hducationiin (Calitorniae sea. = ee ee 2 units 
3."-ObjJectives: in Hduweations—2_ "222 _ 2 = Ss Se ee eee 3 units 
4; Hducational Psy chologyeses2 26. See ee eee 3 units 
5. Hducation: for? Citizensnip. oes. 222 eee eee 2 units 
20 units 

IV. Electives listed under II above to be administered on the same 
conditions “as specified, a2De0Vel 2. == sn re ee 40 units 
TCC ca ke eee ra cs og on eg seed eae ae 124 units 


Note: Students entering a State Teachers College without two years of 
mathematics (other than arithmetic) and two years of one foreign language 
must complete (before they receive the Baccalaureate degree) 1 year (6 units) 
of mathematics and 1 year (10 units) of a foreign language. 

The matriculation requirements of candidates in the degree courses in the 
State Teachers Colleges shall be identical with those of the University of 
California. ~ : ; Seats * ; 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE. 
THE LOWER DIVISION. 


The lower division is primarily cultural and is’ fundamental to the profes- 
sional preparation which takes place mainly in the upper division. In prepara- 
tion for the teaching profession, as is true in the case of law, medicine and 
other professions, certain prerequisite requirements have to be fulfilled before 
professional study is undertaken. Such courses serve as a foundation and as 
professional background. Students are expected to meet the requirements of 
the lower division before undertaking the professional work of the upper 
division. Lower division requirements are definitely indicated for each major 
line of work. 


Courses Which Parallel University Requirements. 


In many cases, lower division students are uncertain as to what their major 
interests will be when they reach the upper division. In other cases, they 
prefer to fulfill lower division requirements in such a way as to prepare for 
upper division work in other institutions. In all such cases they should confer 
with the Dean of the Lower Division before making a program of work. 


THE UPPER DIVISION. 


The work of the upper division is mainly professional with particular 
emphasis on the technical requirements of a major line. The state requirement 
that forty units of the work done by upper division students must be 
strictly upper division work is more than met by every department in the 
college. 


OUTLINES OF COURSES. 
ACADEMIC STUDIES—LOWER DIVISION. 


General Requirements. 
Examination in English A. 


Pao gaie: bi eerie te ln ieee: le St Ue ue eel eek ee wel 2 units (women) 
Pee eee, PVE ION. 2 arte Pee eew ie cece kt We ewes oe 1 unit (men) 
emit ber el CATIONS seen Se ties fo a eo rk ie 2 units 


Subject Requirements. 
ENGLISH. 


Students must pass English A examination before receiving credit for other 
English courses. 

A year course in one of the following subjects: 
English Composition, Survey of English Literature, or Public Speaking__6 units 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


At least 15 units in either or both of the following languages: French, Spanish. 
Each year of foreign language taken in high school will be counted in satisfac- 
tion of 3 units of this requirement, although such allowance does not reduce 
the total number of units to be earned (64). 


MATHEMATICS. 


Elementary Algebra and Geometry must be taken in high school. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


At least 12 units from the following list: Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, 
Physiology, Ornithology. 

One year of high school Chemistry or Physics will count in satisfaction of 
3 units of this requirement, 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


A year course in one of the following subjects: 
Modern European History, History of the Americas, Economics, Poli- 
tical Science 22 itc 2 ae eee ee ee eee 6 units 


ELECTIVES. 


A year course in any of the following: 

Psychology, Philosophy, Art, Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Draw- 
ing, Education, Geography. 

In choosing electives, students should include those subjects which will pre- 
pare for the upper division in the department of the college they expect to 
enter. In all cases, students must consult the Dean of the Lower Division 
regarding subjects to be taken. 


ADDITIONAL FIELDS OF PREPARATION. 


(1) In the College of Commerce: 

English A examination; Hygiene 1 unit (men); 2 units (women); Physical 
Education, 2 units; Foreign Language, 15 units; Mathematics (College Algebra 
and Theory of Investments, 6 units; Natural Science, 9 units; Social Science, - 
12 units; Geography, 6 units; Electives. 


PARTIAL COURSES. 


(2) In Engineering the following courses are offered: 

Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Solid Analytical 
Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Plane Surveying, 6 units; Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, 10 units; College Physics, 6 units; Shop (Wood and Metal), 
4 units; Subject A (English Composition, without credit); Military Science, 
6 units; Physical Education, 1 unit; Hygiene, 1 unit; Elective, 3 units. 

(3) In the Pre-Architectural Course the following courses are offered: 

Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Solid Analytic 
Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; College Physics, 6 units; Ad- 
vanced Freehand Drawing, 2 units; Lettering, 2 units; Subject A (English 
Composition, without credit); Military Science, 6 units; Physical Education, 
1 unit; Hygiene, 1 unit; Art Anatomy, 2 units; other subjects may be chosen 
from the College of Letters and.Science since full entrance to the course in 
Architecture at the university requires the Junior Certificate in the College 
of Letters and Science. 

(4) In Agriculture the following courses are offered: 

General Botany, 8 units; General Chemistry, 10 units; Instrumental Draw- 
ing, 2 units; Physical Education, 1 unit; Hygiene, 1 unit; Subject A (English 
Composition, without credit); electives from College of Letters and Science, 
10 units. 
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ART DEPARTMENT. 
DEGREE COURSE. 


VYOAR LT 
Number Course First Semester. ack 
Ghent OLA Ge et ee ee iE ba4 RN SRN oan Marais Sy Ee v1 
ae ea ny siCa le MO UeCatiOnosu. oa ew 0 
Tie 6 ne ian tor teachers. 62 oe ae ce eee S 
Psyon.) TA—Psychology 2 22 e_S LE SY Sieh ce ae ie ht 3 
tee LO Aa onSligh: literatures uo. use. sboe wos ee cee nw 3 
Pele OMe nr ae. COlOrss 22 2 colo ole ook enn ene tec en 0 
Second Semester. 
Gilg Te YOR Re ain pe ee ea a aN ek ts Ss OO Se 2 
ep ee see iy tical: Manca tion= +“ 22282 eben eie oS eS 0 
Hine, o6b-—Composition tor teacheérs2s- 222 se2e5.22 5-2 LK 3 
ere ilem SIS VCTOLO Dye ein te nee Ne Oe eee eee 3) 
Art 19B—Public School Art (methods)-_-~--..-...-...-~- 0 
Art 2B—Elementary Freehand Drawing_-_--------------- 0 
YEAR II. 
First Semester, 
Hist. 2A—History of Modern Hurope__--_.___----=_--__ 3 
Misia A——HisStory.Of-tne United States-— 2-2 3 
Hcon.e—PErincipies.of. Hconomics—_—----- = ~~~ -.-~--- 3 
RABE e2A—Pnysical. Haducation=—--.-2--—=-.-= Set Se Pe 0 
Simin is IOlOewaE CO NVSLOlLO SW as en a SL he ee We 
ere OL OUIN St ao Sak oo eee oe 0 
mrt eons Wwater Color Paintings ios Selous ie eee 0 
Second Semester. 
eet Cet tse Tene. lost es fe so ee Leet. Se er ae 0 
Peewee Poysical, Education (theory). Wi 2 eal 2 
Miso1=-Poundations of Mducation.2—2 28a. eee 0 
Eistawis——Eliscory of the Wnited States soso2s2 seers eeee: 3 
AYVient5—Applied “Design and’ "Toys222s 2 222 aoe eee 3 
Pewee OC OIT Veo an ae oe oe Cle ee ean ee 0 
Inde wows G.—INStrumental, Drawing eceoase sass ee 0 
OS Ag TE GEOR OTOL | Bile RS ID Lee ES Rt 0 


YEAR III. 


First Semester. 


Ed. 1389—Publie Education in California___..._..____-__ 
Art 119A—Elementary Methods (art)-------_.__---____ 
Art 101A—Advanced Design and Color_ ~~~ ~---_----__ 
PAPC ARO The OCra lta fore soc Se aa e eee se 
HOGUCHe tio WwauUCcationahel Sy Chology a 2--lsees see ee 
Art 152A—Advanced Drawing (charcoal) --.-----------~- 
Ptietiar Science Of Dyeing s2_ ste to oat eee 


Laboratory 
hours 


aSaococrha 


ArAOCOF SD 


awwnhorec 


AWnocrho so 


wPAOCWROS 


fad 
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Second Semester Lecture Laboratory 


Number Course hours hours Units 
Art 129B—Secondary Methods (art)-------------------- 2 0 2 
Art 127B—Elementary Bookbinding:------------------- 0 3 1 
Art 4137B—Pottery 2. 22 o ee oe ee eee 1 9 4 
Art ‘TIT B—House 2esien 222-65 see eee 1 3 2 
Art 421B-—Costumeé (Design. oe eee ee eee 2 3 2 
H.A.—Elective Clothing: or 
Ind... Hbdzol—=Architectural: Dra wines. (oa. 2 eee 0 9 3 
Art 131B—Applied Design (textiles)_.._...._--__--.----- 0 6 2 
16 
YEAR IV. 
First Semester. 
Soc. 2—-Hducation stor Citizenship s= 2 essa eee Z 0 2 
Arte tL 20A——Art J ANpreciatlonas2-o see ese See eee 1 0 1 
Art 1S0A—Directed “Teaching 2.2.2.2 o 22 ee eee 0 6 2 
Art Al3 A—Interiors Decoration == 325502282 o- eee 1 3 2 
Art 162A—Advanced Drawing (oil painting) -----------~- 0 6 2 
Art 147Al’and 147A2—Weaving-__----.-.~--.--.-.------- 0 6 2 
Hid. 1738—Secondary siiduecation 2212.25 ae eee en MY 0 2 
Att Ib7TA——héathern “L0Olng oie ek oe ee ee eee 0 6 2 
15 
Second Semester. 
Artis i B—Needlework (ant) 22a. eee poe eee eee 0 6 2) 
Art 104B—Modelline” and Sculptures_c 2 22-22 e eee 0 6 y) 
Art 167 B—Advanced, Bookbinding =~ 22222222. 0 3 a 
AYE 172 8=Mural 2 Decoration. 3 --.42s25- -. 6 eee eee 1 3 Zz 
Art: 182 8——Oileeaintine (lite) Sse ee ae ee ee ee 0 6 2 
ATrt120B-—-ATt A ppreClaliO Nase ee a ee ee ee 1 0 1 
SNE TE a OW OL Va a eo 0 6 2 
Art 150 B—-Directéd Teacning 2-3 a0 - en =o oe eee ee 0 6 3 
15 


Note: The completion of the foregoing course entitles the student to the 
B.A. degree and the state credential for teaching art in the secondary schools. ~ 


Special Courses in Art. 


I. Degree students will be granted the class B. special supervisor’s credential 
in Art Education upon completion of the following additional courses: 


Units 

Art. 145—Organization—Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in Art 
AES RU eke M6 pa eae Ma bs Ma cats ee Sea aes he ee es Oa ee ee oe 3 
Art 155—Problems of Supervision In Art Hiducation) 22222222 22-2222. 3 
Hduc. 177-—Growth and Development-of the Child2_-_ 02 2220 =e 2, 


II. A special Elementary and Junior High School Credential in Art will be 
given at the end of three years in accordance with State Board of Education 
requirements. . 
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GENERAL PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
YEAR I. 
‘ Lecture Laboratory 
Number Course ‘First Semester. hours hours Units 
Peo A>-Goneral Psychology... -.4acsunee nase 3 0 3 
Hist. 2A—History of Modern Europe______-_------_-__-= 3 0 3 
sol. tA—-CGoneral Physiology__.u—.-—<+ 2-22 = 22 eeseeue 2 3 3 
Eng. 8A—Grammar for Teachers___.--_-_-------------- 3 0 3 
Pato eta hysical.Wducationo....ac.ce incase eee coe 0 4 1 
eMusic. I-—Public- School Musics... ¢. 2-3. et 2 0 2 
Abii A—Desion and, Color 2 so 20 be we Ne 0 6 2 
u 17 
Second Semester. 
Peay. —Psycholory and Life. ose ei eek 3 0 3 
See > relerat PHYSIOlOgY —. suse i fee en vO. Ae 2 3 3 
Eng. 8B—Composition for Teachers____..__----________ 3 0 3 
Peta, 23— Physical“ Mducations 2 2ccs5 223 sete cee ase 0 4 1 
Math. 10—Theory of Elementary Mathematics__..=____- 3 0 3 
eet ie SONOOLZATE = 4250 ee 0 6 2 
15 
YEAR. II. 
First Semester. 
Geog. 1—Fundamentals of Modern Geography__________ 3 0 3 
Hist. 1A—History of the United States_.__...-___.-___- 3 0 3 
Pau, 2A-—Physical Education. 2- ooo. 22. 0 4 a 
*Hd. 75A—Elementary ee Re eAS oe Sareea aah mele See 3 0 3 
ee ON SL ee re ee oe oe wee 2 3 3 
Econ. 2—Principles of Ree nonies Ee ee lige OC MEL On MD 3 0 3 
16 
Second Semester. 
Hist. 1B—History of the United States... ...s-c-s2-s. 3 0 3 
Pmt 2th ysies)  wducatiOn=g <---< 2 coke oe Sele nk 0 4 I 
Sarath Cree nae ae a ah eee ee Se re Be 2 0 2 
pine ols ——lementary. Curriculum. ce iosltsei 22s > 0 3 
Pe eae OMNIS LE Yolo koe Sane a ein ee eee 2 0 2 
mow o——introauction .to, Teaching... se eke 2 0 2 
Moe oi—P oundations.o£ Mducation.... <4 5 sees 2 2c. 3 0 3 
17 
YAR LL: 
First Semester. 
Ed. 139—Public Education in California, Group I and II 2 0 2 
Ed. 136A—Educational Measurements, Group I and II-_-. 2 0 2 
Ed. 171A-171B—Supervised Teaching, Group I_------_-- 3 15 8 
Croupvaectivesaroup land Ilse. 2 su. seu ke ea 3 
Soc. 2—Education for Citizenship, Group II_-----____-- 2 0 2 
Phys. Ed. 1083—Theory of Physical Education, Group II 2 0 2 
Pe ER eter LEI oh Nac aes oh ahs Seo liga dls a nie owe ed we Be ae 3 
Ind. Ed. 146—Industrial Arts - in Elementary Schools, 
PeLAe Ls as tee ee a eee 2 es See 1 3 2 
A MS 2 ii Ug ts lela CoB Lae Se eet Se wee eee A” LN ene reine Soe 15 units 
eh OOM GETMOIY Mil ooo ghee ee 2 AOL ee LS ee eee ee 16 units 
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Number Course Second Semester. 


Group Dlective; (Group 1 andvle oo Se ee 45 


Ed. 171A-171B—Supervised teaching, Group IJ--------- 
Eng. 187J—Children’s Literature, Group I and II_----~-- 
Ind. Ed. 146—Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools, 

Group Tl A eet ee eae eae ae 
Phys. Ed. 103—Theory of Physical Education, Group I-_- 


Mlectives, +}Group lee as cae Soe ee ee eee 


Soc. 2—Education for Citizenship, Group J_--------__-- 
Eng. 30A—Public Speaking, Groups I and IJ--.-=------- 


Bor Group eee eee Se eae ee eee 
EOVeGYOup sien oa. Sena oe eee eee pee Ae, ee 
Total fOreCertihi Cates ee oe eee ee eee ee 


YEAR IV. 


First Semester. 


P. Ed. 171A—Essentials of Personal Hygiene. icc. oeweee 
Eid; -175-—-Eiducational-Psycnology.nica.eeun eee toeee eee 


Electives chosen from the Bol tony or from other upper 
division COUrSES eee Sa ee, ae eee 


od. 17iC—Supervised ‘Teaching - 3-222. u ee eres 

H.A.104—Textiles (2) 

H.A. 101—Advanced Clothing (wool) (2). (H.A. 1A and 
1B and 104 are prerequisite) 

Ind. Ed. 131—Radio Construction and Communica- 
tion (2) 

Eng. 182—wWriters of Today (English) (3) 

Eng. 128—-The English Novel (8) 

Art 147A1—Weaving (1) 

Art 113A—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing (1) 


Second Semester. 


P..Ed. 171 B—EHEssentials of Personal Hygiene____.______ 
Ed. 171D—Supervised and Experimental Teaching... 
Ed. 177—Growth and Development of the Child_________ 
Electives chosen from the following or from other upper 


GiVISTON: “COUTTS CS se eee ee Oe se ek lh ee 


Art 51B—Applied Design (Toys) (2) 

Art: 131B—Applied Design (Textiles) (2) (Art 1B pre- 
requisite) 

Ind. Ed. 1483—Vocational Guidance (2) 

Art 127B—Elementary Bookbinding (1) 

P. Ed. 105—Class Procedure in Physical Training Activi- 
ties (2) 

H. A. 102—Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2) (H.A. 101 and 
104 prerequisite) 

Note.—In the fourth year, ten units of a foreign lan- 
guage must be elected in case two years of a language 
have not been completed in high school. 


Grand Total’ .-u2Ss2 Seige cyte ko J: 5 tala ysl Nap te ns 


Lecture 


Laboratory 
hours Units 
< 3 
15 8 
0 2 
3 2, 
0 2 
par 3 
0 2 
0 2 
Se eee 16° units 
2S eee 15 units 
| Jn eee 96 
0 ch 
0 3 
aR 3 
3 Py 
14 
0 A 
3 2, 
0 2 
ab 9 
124 


The foregoing is a typical elementary education course for students desiring to 
meet the requirements for the elementary school credential and the B.A. degree. 
The former may be obtained upon completion of the first three years of this course. 

Students who desire to obtain the junior high school certificate instead of the 
elementary certificate should omit the courses marked with a star (*) and substitute 


the following: 


(a) The special required subjects for junior high school, Educ. 174A; Principles 
of Junior High School Education, and Educ. 174B; Junior High School Classroom 
Methods and Management, Educ. 171E; Supervised Teaching, Junior High School, 


as a substitute for 171B. 
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(b) Two minors in subjects taught in high school. Such minor may be in English, 
foreign languages, history, science and mathematics. A minor is’ 12 units, 6 of 
which are lower division and 6 upper division courses. 

(c) General professional students who wish to work for the Special Certificate 
in Physical Training Activities should take, in addition to the required courses in 
Physical Education, the following: P.E. Admin. 162, 107, 105, Growth of the Child, 
and P.E. Participation, 106. (For details, see section on Physical Education.) 

The term “group elective’ signifies 6 units in some field chosen by the student 
and carried in addition to the required courses in that field. Its purpose is to make 
the student more proficient in some special field. The G.P. group elective in physical 
education includes P.E. 105, 106, 107. 


COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION. 


The courses listed under these headings on pages ~_______ are for persons who 
desire to secure one of the State Credentials in Administration or Supervision. 
Detailed information regarding these credentials may be secured from the State 
Board of Education Bulletin No. 10, ‘‘Regulations governing the granting of special 
credentials in (a) School Administration, and (b) School Supervision.” The candidate 
should consult the latest edition of this bulletin for requirements. 

Santa Barbara State College offers in summer school and in extension as demand 
oer he following courses which meet the minimum requirements for these 
credentials: 


SCHoOomeAOMmimtistcation. anda pervisiON se. == aA ee ie ef ee ee 3 units 
CLOWEHeand- DevelopmentPor ther Chil das es ee ee er ee 2 units 
Weaueationalyhests and Measurements sos 2 So Be ee SO eee 2 units 
IETHIOSOD IH yaO fe GU Ca CIOs m= See a en 2 Po PR eA ee 2 units 
PistOny.Otlocuucrlion nether Lnited Stategas. oes (ee eee 2 units 
NVOrk Ofte. Hiementary, school Principal—.222 =~) a ee 3 units 
NGIMIMMNSLEaA won. Olean UnlOl ish SChOOls a. 22s ee ae eee eee 3 units 
Organization and Administration of Vocational Education__--___~-___--_-- 2 units 
POET Se Cah ee VCC UO TT CTU ES teeters te ou ee ee nae eC ES oy) i Se ee 2 units 
Ue TeIGi Alen SOCIOLOR Vee een ts ee cee ee Se el ee ee 2 units 
Modern Practice and Experiments in Education ______--____--____.___.._-- 2 units 
OMe eL DUTT ile rl C2) 11 CG ie eee oe ae ee em ee Pera hte ee ey 2 units 
Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction_._.-____-___________- 3 units 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT. 
DEGREE COURSE. 


YEAR I. 
* Lecture Laboratory 
Number Course First Semester, hours hours Units 
Mave LA—seneral Psychology 2s2caee we 42 ek ace ka in 3 0 3 
Hist. 2A——History. of Modern -Wuropes.2 2 2o eee 3 0 3 
Met ees hy SOO V5 ie Sse ie en 2 3 3 
Eng. 8A—Grammar for Teachers.____-___...-.--_.--_- 3 0 3 
Sere As— nore anic «Chemistry. 2] Pe eee eee 2 3 3 
Pet tA—Physical Educations 222 2o28. ee eek sek ueetese 0 4 1 
16 
Second Semester. 
Paves == sy ChOlOsy and? Life so SoS ee ees 3 0 a 
fies 1 —mlementary Food. Study. 22622-2232 zr 6 3 
Sci. 5}0B—Physiology and Bacteriology__-__----_------_~ 2 x 3 
mie. sis—Composition: for Teachers..- 222415 5.52 2655 3 0 3 
Sere ts—lnorcanic. Chemistry: ... sek wan oe cen Me 2 3 3 
Poie. 1 i—-Pnysical Wducation= .222 ce scee teense seae 0 4 i! 
16 
YEAR II. 
First Semester. 
Hist. 1A—History. of the United States2 _-_2.--- = = 2s 3 0 3 
ern Jeni 71) COLT Won eo aoe ean ee oa 0 6 2 
H.S. 95—Economics of Household Administration__-__-- 3 0 3 
Sci 5—-Orea nics CHeMIStry soe 2 a See as ee Se eee 2 3 3 
reswe—Navanced MoodesStudysan soo Se lee Les e este L 6 3 
ee are ey Oe ee Se ee na ina a oe ee 1 3 2 
he od Ae nN VsicCk lh DOUuCa LION. 65. note oa ae oe eee 0 + 1 
17 
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Number Course Second Semester. mpi 
Sci. 92—Physiolovical Chemistry. © e 2 ae 2 
HS... 10X%-—Lincheon. Cookery 2... 2 eee 0 
Eng. 15B—Elements of Public Speaking_-__-___-_--.--- 2 
Ed. 57--Foundations ‘of Wdaduecation= = 222-0 3 
ATC LATA and ob —— VWViCaVi dl See ee eee eee ee ilk 
Hist. 1B—History of the United States___---____--- StS Aptos 
Art:114—Costums Design-2 72 oe eee eo eee eee 1 
P50,’ 2B=—Physical Wdueation 22 - ee eee 0 
YEAR III. 

First Semester. 
H.A. L01A—Wirst,Prineiples.of. © lothing= oa. =e a 1 
H.S. 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene__---~----_-__--- 1 
Ed. 139—Public Education in California____.__----_----- 2 
H;S. 104—Houséehold Managementol-2-2_. se eee 0 
Sei, 1.01 A-—= Textile (CHeEmMIStr yee eee ee al 
His. 202Y—Lunchroom .Cookery....... 5.4.27 neeeeLeeee 0 
H.S. 103A—Dietetics and. Nutrition._..___.-..<+--+_—-_--- 1 
Pd. 41038=Pny sical wwoucation. = ee 2 

Second Semester. 
FLA. 101 B—First Principles of Clothing icc ele eeee 1 
Scri101 B=-ood- Chemist Vass 2-4 aeeHee ee eee eee 1 
H.E. 102A—Home Economics Methods (foods) -~--.-.--- 2 
H.E. 102B—Home Economics Methods (clothing) ~~~ 2 
Art 187B—Art Needlework-_-____~ {Set Cp aE 04 rs SAS ee 0 
Art s1I1A-—H OUSeMDeSlg Ns ===. 2S ee ee eee ee 1 
H.S. 1083B—Dietetics and Nutrition--____---___-...----- yA 

YEAR IV. 

First Semester. 
Soc. 2—Education for Citizenship 2-22 2 a ee ee 2 
Ed. 175—Educational Psychology_______--...-..__..... 3 
H.A. 101A—Advanced Clothing (wool)_-----.----...-.. 1 
H.S. 181—Supervised Teaching (foods)-.--._.--...-_-.. 0 
Art 113A—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing____ 0 
H.S: 110—Home Gardening and Landscaping__--.__--- 0 
FS, 106A——-Child “Care 222 oo rt een nee een eee il 
Hd. 1738—Secondary. Educationce. 2e22e25 tet eeen eee eae 2 

Second Semester. 
H.-A. 101B—Advanced Clothing (silk) 22520 Le 1 
Ws. 102Z4—Lunchrogm “Cookery. 2a. eee ee 0 
H.A. 181—Supervised Teaching (clothing) .____._______ ik 
H.S. 101—Demonstrations and Serving______---________ a 
H.S. 108—Home Economics Survey.---________---.__- 2 
HA, 103—Millinery sooo een ee Bee eee 1 


Laboratory 
hours 


SwWwHwnawdse wWHWwWwoowdg = W © 08 08 te os O'S SS mo Cw OO to WK 


WO OS So &% oo 


- 
or] oo to no be be eo 


m= 
on] bo bo BE be bo co by 


ey 
| + v9 0 to eo no He oo & 


a 
~] 


ran 
or] bo bo RA LS DOD Roo 


Note 1—Upon completion of the four-year course in Home Economics, the student 
receives, in addition to the A.B. degree, the state credential to teach home economics 


subjects in the secondary schools of the state. 


Notre 2—Students desiring to carry a minor in Physical Education in order to earn 
the Special Certificate in Physical Training Activities must take the following addi-. 
tional courses following the 6 units (1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, 103) of lower division work. | 
Physical Education Administration and Methods in Secondary Schools__- 


This “includes: “POH. VLG2 ee ae ae a ee ee 


PUB 0B ts oes ee ee De ee ee eee 
Growth and Development of the Child (Psychology Ed. 177) 
Participation !C P10 6) 2a ee 


2 units 
2 units 
2 units 
2 units 
2 units 


6 units 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS. 


A. Training for Supervision of Home Economics Teachers. This course aims 
to give students the general principles of supervision and the duties and 
functions of the supervisor as applied especially to the field of Home Economics 
in Secondary Schools. Specific problems will be worked out, 

For graduates and advanced students only. 


B. Education in Methods for Teaching Home Making. This course is intended 
primarily for teachers of Home Making. Emphasis wil be given to the aims 
and phases of Home Making with the newer interpretation as applied to 
Secondary Education. Needed information and sources, practical application 
of science, art and other subjects to the solving of problems in Home Making, 
methods of presentation and typical projects will be considered. 

*C. Institutional Management. A course offered to those students electing 
to train for management of institutional culinary departments, school lunch- 
rooms, public or private cafeterias, direction of state institutions for the care 
of children, ete. Entrance is based upon high school graduation or the 
equivalent, plus a certain degree of maturity, coupled with good health. 
The course does not lead to certification for teaching, but the college gives a 
certificate testifying to the completion of the course. 

Requirements: Inorganic Chemistry (3); General Psychology (3); Ele- 
mentary Physiology (Lectures) (2); Bacteriology (2); Foods I, II, III (9); 
Large Quantity Cookery (3); Elementary Dietetics (2); House Management (2); 
Household Administration (2); Institutional Management (2); Home Eco- 
nomics Survey (1); Elementary Clothing (3); Hygiene and Home Nursing 
(2); Cafeteria Management (2); Textile or Food Chemistry (2); Total 40. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
DEGREE COURSE. 


FIRST YHAR. 


First Semester. Lecture Laboratory 


Number Course , hours hours Units 
Ps vertA——(oneral Psy ChOlOfSyaseenn. =a oe ee oe 3 0 3 
EE eee eae FU LOLS te ae id ie a a fo ioc i 6 3 
Hino loA—lnelish COMpoOsition==2-- 2-0-2220 3 0 3 
Parte) Dy sied ls MiiCation~ wa. sevice eae tnma ns 0 4 af 
Tria Pe Co Nee Ola NI Ne = sh oe oe oe ee ee 6 0 2 
ing wc i-—Moundation Oe W000 2223s eee 0 9 3 
15 
; Second Semester. 
Page eA——General PSY Cholosysccalas sae ee as oe a 3 0 3 
Payee oOA-—-rlman Physiology oo. soles oe ee eel 1 6 3 
Bete =< nolisite @OMpOSiiONeee. cosa onset os eee eae 3 0 3 
aoe Ny SlCale md NCaAtlON Aas see a= eo ke oe eee 0 4 al 
iiaato. o-—Archicectural Drawing. i. oe eee ok Sn 0 9 3 
Ines dpe lea turn ture CONStrictlonsca- =.= oes =e oe 0 9 3 
16 
SECOND YEAR. 
First Semester. 
Mego 2—-! riticiples’ Of Weon0mics2.. 2 ee eee 3 0 3 
Hist. 1A—History of the United States__..--_-__.--.-_- 3 0 3 
Ind. Bd. 171A—Applied Mathematics___-.-=£=--22_-2_---. 2 0 2 
Pee recone OU CAUON ~ oo oe > we eee eee Hae 0 4 1 
Riel ates oe anes Drawing 20k Sone eee wee oe 0 9 3 
MOA OOo an hier eC Nemistry 2 oo Se eer 2 3 3 
asked. eat Peintine and  Y inishing. _. Goce coe eee 0 3 1 
16 


* Under certain conditions this institutional management course may be combined 
with the degree course in home economics which might involve a little added time if 
the student is already carrying a full program. 

An additional period of two weeks is required at the completion of the regular 
course for a personal management of the college lunch room. This involves the mak- 
ing out of daily menus, purchasing supplies for same, and scheduling the individual 
labor of the student workers, 
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Lecture 
Number Course Second Semester, hours 
Md. 57-_-HMoundations OL wou cation= oan see eee 2a eee 3 
Hist. 1B—History of the United States______-_____L__=_- 3 
Ind! Bd: 271i B—Applied “Physics. 222s ces eee eee 2 
P, Ed. Physical’ Hducations=. S220 See eee 0 
Ind. Ed. 18—Cement Work----_-- RAE AT ee prea eet 0 
Ind: .Wids. 31—Machine Shopuseee sae een eee 0 
THIRD YEAR. 
First: Semester.” + 
Bhd 439—Publie ,hducation ss Sa see ee eae eee 2 
Bd-175—Edueationaleesy. chology s2usseeeee eee 3 
Ind? 1106. ouse SB ul dil ieee see ee er ee eee 0 
ind.2hd: 130—MlectricalsGonstruction a2. -2— sees) _ ates et: 
Ind. Ed. 134—Introduction to Automobile_.____-.-___--_- 1 
Technical Hlective -s22 5. ee ae ss Se a eee 
Second Semester. 
Ind. Ed. 124—Sheet Metal and Plumbing_-_-____.__-___ 0 
P...Hhd—-Applieds Hiygieness2 23 ae ee eee eee 2 
ind ed 141—— Vocational shduca tions sae ae eee 2 
Hing. 15A-——Public Speakings 22222 Ssh eee eee 2 
Ind. Ed: 111>-Frorging andsW elding.- ase eos ee ese eee 0 
Inds 3d 52127 leathersiw orke oe ae ee oe eee 0 
Ind. Ed. 135—Internal Combustion Engines_____________ 1 
FOURTH YEAR. 
First Semester. 
Has 1(B—Sécondary ehducation=saaeee eee ee ee 2 
soe: 2—lducation for) Gitizenshipes 2-2 ee eee ee 2 
Indithadst42—Study, of Occupations. =. ose see oe eee eee 3 
ind/sid. 14i—GContent-and? Méthodi.2 = ee a ee 2 
ING Lola ULO ATG Pn a CEO Tee ey ae rE a 
Technical 2 MleClV Cs ass sa a ee ee ee 0 
Second Semester. 
Ind, d.<148-—Teaching (Problems ivae- a= ee a ee 3 
ind: Md. i4s——VocationaliGandancees. oo. see eae eee 2 
ind. Wd-<151-—SupervVised) Leaching =. bu acceso poe 1 


Technical Electives 


Laboratory 
hours 


OArrwoo 


AnWwnraod°rcs 


aowsoocse 


wrorwo wk. 


Two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage experience in addition to the 


124 units of college work is required for the degree or the long term credential 


in Industrial Education. 


The technical electives throughout the course must be selected under the approval 
of the head of the department. If a credential to teach printing is desired, not less 
than 6 units must be taken, in addition to a period of 416 clock hours of actual 


experience in a commercial printshop. 


Notge.—Upon completion of the four-year course in Community Mechanics, the 


student is granted, in addition to the B.A. degree, the state credential to teach 


occupations and non-vocational shop subjects in elementary and secondary schools, 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


(A) Three-Year Course in Industrial Education, Leading to Certificate to Teach 
Occupations and Home Mechanics in Elementary and Junior High Schools. 


The pursuance of the first three years of the degree course with slight 
variation, and with proper selection of electives, will enable the student at the 
end of the third year to obtain a State Credential of Elementary and Junior 
High School Grade, which entitles the holder to teach shop subjects in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools of the state. 


(B) Course Leading to Certificate in Industrial Education but not to a Degree. 


The first two years of this course may be satisfied by offering: (1) Two 
years of work in a collegiate institution of approved grade, or (2) four or 
‘ more years of teaching or technical experience evaluated by the college as the 
equivalent of two years of work, or by combination of (1) and (2). 

The two years of residence work required in this course consists essentially 
of the shop work listed in the degree course, in addition to the courses cover- 
ing methods of teaching, supervised teaching and such other courses as may 
be most needed by the individual student. 


(C) Course Leading to Certificate of the Vocational Arts Type, for Teachers 
of Trade and Vocational Classes. 


This course is open to persons who have served apprenticeship and have had 
at least three years of journeyman experience in the particular trade in 
which they expect to become instructors. The course, which is normally of 
about one year’s duration, covers teaching problems in vocational education, 
trade analysis, organization of teaching material, study of occupations, 
methods of teaching shop subjects; with such related mathematics, drawing, 
science, English, etc., as are needed by the prospective teacher. 

Upon completion of such a course, the student is granted a certificate by 
the state to teach vocational shop work and related subjects in classes organ- 
ized under the Federal and State Vocational Acts. 


(D) Work Leading to Special Credential for Teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of ten units in Farm Mechanics, approved by the State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, students who have completed forty 
units of the required technical work will receive, in addition to their cre- 
dential in Occupations and Home Mechanics, a Special Credential in Farm 
Mechanics entitling them to teach Farm Mechanics to classes in Vocational 
Agriculture organized under the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts. 
At the present time, a part of the technical work prescribed in this course may 
be taken at the Agricultural School of the University of California, located 
at Davis. 


(E) Work Leading to Credentials in Supervision. 


- Persons who hold the credential for teaching Occupations and Home 
Mechanics and who have had at least 17 months of successful teaching 
experience may obtain the Credential in Special Supervision within this field 
by taking the following courses: 
(a) Four (4) semester units of work selected from at least two of the 
following courses (Growth and Development of the Child required): 
(1) Growth and Development of the Child. 
(2) Philosophy of Education. 
(3) History of Education in the United States. 
(4) Social Value of the Special Field in Which Supervision is to be Done. 
(b) Six (6) semester units of work selected from the following group (Organ- 
ization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial Education 
required): 
(1) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial 
Education. 
(2) Tests and Measurements in the Special Field. 
(3) Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 
(4) Vocational Guidance. 
For further information about this credential see State Board of Education 
Bulletin No. 10 Ad. 


Shorter courses leading to limited credentials in various types of shop teaching 
may be arranged for persons who have teaching or technical experience. Such 
programs are planned in individual cases under the direction of the head of the 
Department of Industrial Education, Ane 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 
ART. 


Mary BH. T. CroswELu 
EXTTORE CADORIN 
AUSTINE I. Camp 
RutxH Doo.ittxeE, B.A. 
STANLEY M. EDWARDS 
IsaABEL Morton FisH 
Roy LAWHORNE 
Irvine PicHeL, B.A. 


1A. Design and Color (2). 

The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are the 
foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving original studies in 
spacing, line composition and color harmony, as applied to borders, surfaces 
and_ textiles. 


101B. Advanced Design and Color. 1A prerequisite (2). 


2B. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 

Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical application 
of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, street scenes 
and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade. Pencil rendering. 


50A. Lettering (1). 
Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush and 
pen in their application to poster, illumination and illustration. Design the 


basis of fine lettering. 


60B. Poster (1). 

The principles of advertising are studied and various types of designs are 
made with application to the commercial and theatre poster in black and white 
and color. Prerequisite: Course 3A. 


187B. Art Needlework (2). 

The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium for 
reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, millinery, and 
all problems to which needlework is applied. 


57B. Basketry (1). 

This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyeing and 
staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven baskets from original 
designs. MRaffia, reed and native materials are used. 


19A. Public School Art Methods (2). 

Offered for the general professional department. The problems are arranged 
to meet the needs of elementary school teachers. They are based upon the 
principles of design, and, where possible, are developed with industrial appli- 
cation. 

Poster, furniture, fabric and toy designs are developed through paper cutting, 
and made with paper, cardboard or other suitable material. 

Stick and linoleum block printing, with color on paper and cloth, with prac- 
tical applications. 

‘Modeling animals, tiles, and ee figure compositions, with plasticine anc 
casting in plaster. 

Problems in sewing and making bbdwlets and covering boxes. 

All problems have an industrial application. 


120A. Art Appreciation (1). 
Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture and painting, 


and the crafts. 
Reinach’s Apollo is used as a textbook for art history. 
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120B. Art Appreciation (1). 


The handicraft arts and textiles of the American indian: and other peoples, 
both ancient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs, or tracings, 
are made and reports given. Prerequisite: Course 10A. 


52A. Water Color Painting (2). 


Still life compositions and landscape sketching in water color. Prerequisite: 
Course 2. 


107A. Stage Craft (2). 


Problems of color, costume and lighting for the staging of plays, developed 
to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full proportions. 


51B. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 
The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, con- 


structed with cardboard, beaver-board and wood. Painted with poster and 
enamel paint. 


127B. Elementary Bookbinding (1). 


Problems in making and pasting carried out in binder’s board, paper and 
silk—desk sets, glove boxes and letter portfolios. 


167B. Advanced Bookbinding (1). 
Instruction in the mending, sewing and binding of books. 


137B. Pottery (4). 


A study is made of the composition of clays and glazes; hand building and 
decorating forms from original designs; casting and pouring of forms. Actual 
practice in using the. kiln. 


131B. Applied Design (Textiles) (2), 


Original designs are applied to, textiles and other materials. Emphasis is 
given to printing on textiles; all hand-processes are used, such as wood-block | 
and linoleum printing, stenciling, batik, tie and dyeing. 


111A. House Design (2). 


Lectures on exterior and interior architecture, as applied to the home, study 
of materials used in house construction. Drawing to scale. 


113A. Interior Dr--ration and House Furnishing (1). 


The principles of design and color as applied to the decorating and furnish- 
ing of the home, and its relations to family life. This course includes the 
choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hangings, china, and the study of 
period furniture. Training is given in rendering in color through problems 
involving the treatment of walls, floors, ceiling and furniture in elevations 
and perspective. 


147A1. Weaving (1). 


This. course takes up the principles and processes of weaving from earliest 
times. Looms are assembled and put into working order; small looms for mak- 
ing Oriental rugs and woven tapestry are constructed, and weaving by cards 
is illustrated. Students may exercise personal choice in use of materials and of 
articles woven. 


147A2. Weaving (1). 


This course affords practice in the various methods by which the craft 
becomes an expression of art—employing color, line and texture as a medium; 
it covers the ground from mere weave effects to the coverlet—types of weaving, 
overshot, double faced and double woven fabrics. The place of weaving in the 
history of civilization is discussed. Prerequisite: Course 113A. 


121B. Costume Design (2). 

Study of mass, line and composition in relation to the human figure. Original 
designs are made for the modern house and street costumes, as well as for 
stage, festival and pageantry costuming. Pencil, ink and water color rendering. 
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104B. Modeling and Sculpturing (2). 
Modeling from life, head and draped figure, casting. 


172B. Mural Decoration (2). 


Decorative compositions in various media, applied to the beautifying of wall 
spaces in the home and public buildings. 


150A-150B. Directed Teaching (2) (3). 


Teaching of design, drawing, painting, modeling and art crafts in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared materials, and 
discussions. 


119A. Teachers’ Course in Art (Elementary) (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in elementary schools. Making 
original problems, and developing courses of study. 


129B. Teachers’ Course in Art (Secondary) (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in secondary schools. Making of 
courses of study and the collection of illustrative material. 


152A. Advanced Drawing (2). 


Freehand drawing from still life. Lectures on anatomical construction of 
the human figure, application, drawing from life, head and costumed model, 
charcoal, chalk. 


162A. Advanced Drawing (2). 
Painting in oil, still life and landscape composition. 


182B. Oil Painting (2). 
From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition, 


177B. Jewelry. 


Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, polishing 
‘and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 


157A. Leather Tooling. 


Original designs developed in leather tooling and staining applied to the 
making of bags, purses, and book-covers. 


145. Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in Art Educa- 
tion (3). 

In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the Art 
Supervisor in Elementary Education and the relationship to the principal 
and teachers in such a system. 

General principles affecting classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meetings and 
personal conferences with teachers will be discussed. 


155. Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 

Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision of art 
education, type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, evaluation of 
teachers’ efficiency and office organization will be the basis of this course. 
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- EDUCATION. 


CHARLES LL. Jacons. PH.D. 
ELIZABETH L. BisHop, M.A. 
LAURA SPECHT Prick, M.A. 
EpiraH M. LEONARD, B.E. 
EXLsir A. Ponp, M.A. 


Ed. 57. Foundations of Education (3). 


An orientation course dealing in a general way with the aims and objectives 
of education, the historical background for the.development of our present 
school systems, the high lights in our past and present educational theory and 
philosophy, and the broad outlines of school and curriculum organization and 
administration. 


Ed. 75A Elementary Curriculum (8). 


Reading, phonetics, language, spelling, handwriting. 

Application of the principles of psychology and education to the organiza- 
tion of content and method of academic courses. Genetic study of content, 
procedure, and organization of material. Observation and critical study of 
current technique in teaching; study of state texts. 


Ed. 75B. Elementary Curriculum (3). 
_ Arithmetic, history, geography. Continuation of Ed. 75A. 


Ed. 70. Introduction to Teaching (2). 


An observation, participation, conference. course, dealing with elementary 
school and classroom management. This course must precede supervised 
teaching. 


Ed. 139. Public. Education in California (2). 


General problems of school administration discussed from the functional 
standpoint, as related to the California school system and its laws. Fulfills 
the state credential requirement in school law. 


Ed. 136A. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). 


An elementary course in examination methods in modern school practice. 
It discusses the difference between testing and teaching, the significance of 
standardization, and gives some practice in the simpler pedagogical and group 
mental measurements, with emphasis on simple diagnosis. 


Ed. 136B. Educational Measurements (3). 


An advanced course in examination methods; laboratory work; individual 
mental measurements; diagnostic methods. Opportunity for advanced students 
to do supervised research work. 


Ed. 175. Educational Psychology (3). 


The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. The 
original nature of man and his development, with emphasis on individual 
differences due to environment and heredity and their influence upon the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes and appreciations. 

This course requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psychology. 


Ed. 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school child in 
relation to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physical basis of 
education, the general laws of growth, physical defects, the health of the school 
child, and preventive mental hygiene. 

Required in the senior year of the general professional course, and for 
students working toward the special credential in Physical Training Activities, 
or for the supervisory credentials. 


Ed. 171A. Supervised Teaching (4). 


Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of method; 
participation, organization or subject matter into lesson plans; instruction of 
typical groups of children; individual and group conferences and discussions. 
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Ed. 171B. Supervised Teaching (4). 
Continuation of 171A. Both 171A and 171B are required for the elementary 
teaching certificate. 


Ed. 171C. Supervised Teaching (2). 
A more advanced course than 171A-171B. Required of students working for 
a degree. 


Ed. 171D. Supervised and Experimental Teaching (2). 

Experimental problems; theory and practice of experimentation in the ele- 
mentary school field; testing and remedial work. Required of students working 
for a degree. . 


Ed. 171E. Supervised Teaching. Junior High School (4). 

Students preparing for the general junior high school credential will take 
this course following Ed. 171A in place of 171B. The subject matter and prac- 
tice will be in the junior high school field. 


Ed. 173. Secondary Education (2). 

A special study of the objectives, curriculum and methods of the American 
secondary school in the light of its historical development and European back- 
grounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school and elementary 
school on the one hand and to the problem of higher education on the other. 


Ed. 117. History of Education in the United States (2). 

A study and interpretation of American educational progress and current 
practice. It deals with the more important problems of present day education 
in the light of their historical development. Readings, reports, discussions. 


Ed. 137. Educational Statistics (2). 

The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the field of 
education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of averages, of 
variability, of correlation and the use of the frequency curve. Graphic 
representation of statistical data. 


Ed. 170. Ethics for Teachers (2). 

An examination of the underlying principles of teacher relationship, and of 
teacher-patron and teacher-social problems. A study of professional standards 
as they relate both to life and to the school. 


Ed. 174A. Junior High School Education (2). 

Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. ‘The 
place and function of the junior high school, the character of its pupils, its 
organization and course of study, and its relation to the elementary school and 
to the senior high school. 


Ed. 174B. Junior High School—Classroom Methods and Management (3). 

Modern procedure in classroom practice in junior high schools. The project 
method, the socialized recitation, examination and testing methods, teaching 
how to study will be subjects for special consideration. 


Ed. 174C. The Administration of a Junior High School (3). 

The special purpose of this course is to review the development of the junior 
high school, study the existing forms of organization, give information as to its 
special functions, and to advise as to curricula and courses of study, methods 
of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and administration and scheduling 
of classes. 


Ed. 157. Educational Periodicals (1). 
A. study of current magazine material in the field of education. Readings, 
discussions, reports. 


Ed. 127. Kindergarten-Primary Education (2). 

Genetic treatment of the home and school life of the child from infancy 
through the eighth year, with consideration of. the special characteristics of 
this stage of development and applications to the problems of the kindergarten 
and to the primary grade work. 
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Ed. 75X. Curriculum for the Foreign-Born (2). 


Organization of the night school; methods of teaching English to foreigners; 
the direct method; spelling, writing and arithmetic for foreign speaking 
students. 


Ed. 174X. School Administration and Supervision (3). 


The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of admniinis- 
tration and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary for the efficient 
conduct of a school. Selection and rating of teachers, curriculum making, etc. 


Ed. 171X. The Principal and His School (3). 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. Means 
of securing improvement in instruction; classification and promotion of pupils; 
retardation effective use of the school plant; program making; extra-curricular 
activities. 


Ed. 170X. Philosophy of Education (2). 


An intensive study of education in relation to life. Readings, reports and 
discussions aiming toward formulation of a working philosophy of education 
for the life needs of today. Required for the administration and supervision 
credentials. 


Ed. 172X. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2). 


This course will set forth the important new practices and the better known 
experiments in education now being carried on. The object will be to evaluate 
these practices and experiments in terms of theory, practice and results. 
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ENGLISH. 


WILLIAM ASHWwoRTH, M.A. 
Won. C. MAXWELL, PH.D. 
A. GRANT Evans, L.L.D. 
English X. (Non-credit). 
Prescribed course in composition for students who have received unsatis- 


factory grades in Subject A (entrance examination in English composition). 
Fee, $10. 


English 8A. Grammar for Teachers (3). 


A study of the historical development of the English an eoee with a 
review of the accepted forms in good use; the significance and scope of 
grammar in the grades. Teaching problems. 


English 8B. Composition for Teachers (3). 


A continuation of English 8A, with emphasis upon oral and written composi- 
tion; critical discussions of the problems of composition and presentation; 
themes, discussions, and conferences. 


English 15A-15B. Public Speaking (3-3). 
Practice in oral ‘rhetoric; exposition and argumentation; organization and 
presentation of suitable platform speeches. 


English 18A-18B. Freshman Composition (3-3). 


A review of rhetorical principles; constant practice in written and oral com- 
position for the development of skill; an attempt to develop good taste and 
adequate expression in English. 


English 29A-29B. Pageantry and Production (3-3). 


Theory of the organization and production of festivals, pageants, and plays; 
typical literary backgrounds as found in folk culture; the management and 
direction of programs for special occasions with the cooperation of all depart- 
ments and of groups within departments. 


English 80. World Literature (3). 


A course in literary appreciation; the philosophy of literature; analysis of 
various types of literary composition with a rapid survey of the best works in 
each group. Lectures and required readings; bibliography. 


English 82. Comprehensive Course in English Literature (3-3). 


A consideration of the forces that find reflection in English literature; 
systematic study of the literature of the various periods influencing literary 
activity in England. Lectures, discussions, reports. 


English 83. The Short Story (3). 


A. study of the development of the short story; types and tendencies. Dis- 
cussions and required readings; bibliography. 


English $108. Seminar in English Grammar (2). 


Current tendencies in English grammar; special problems in teaching; 
the influence of enunciation on spelling; grammatical content; deadly agencies 
to good English; ear training; lip training; etc. 


English 123. The Contemporary Novel (2). 


A survey of current fiction in England and America; changing aspects of 
the recent novel; contemporary philosophy in this field. Lectures, discussions, 
and required readings; bibliography. 


English 120. Modern Drama (8). 


European and American drama during the last fifty years. Lectures and 
required reports. 
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English 122SA. Shakespeare (3). 


An introductory course for the purpose of aquainting the student with 
Shakespeare’s human philosophy and dramatic power. Complete works. 


English 122SB. Shakespeare (3). 


A. continuation of course 122SA. A critical and detailed study of Henry IV, 
Hamlet, and The Taming of the Shrew. 


English 181. Writers of Today (3). 
A survey of contemporary American literature; discussions of current ten- 
dencies; required readings. 


English 182. Writers of Today. (English) (3). 


English 187J. Children’s Literature (2). 

Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; historical, scientific, and geograph- 
ical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical examples into 
good dramatic form; the pageant as an outgrowth of folk culture. 


English $187J. Children’s Literature (2). 

Special problems in the teaching of children’s literature; versions and per- 
versions of juvenile literature; the philosophy of children’s verse; the child’s 
choice versus adult selection; children’s literature for adults; etc. 


’ 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


EpA RAMELLI, M.A. 


FRENCH. 
1A. Elementary French (5). 


Reading; writing. Stress is laid on accurate pronunciation, the essentials 
of grammar, and conversation. Conducted in French. 


1B. Elementary French (5). 


Continuation of Course 1A. Prerequisite: Course 1A or one year of high 
school French. 


2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar; composition; reading of French prose. Conducted in 
French. Prerequisite: Course 1B or two years of high school French. 


2B. Intermediate French (3). 


Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A or three years of 
high school French. 


3A-3B. Advanced French (2-2). 
Reading; drama; novel; poetry. 


4A-4B. Contemporary French Literature (2-2). 
30A-30B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
40A-40B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


SPANISH. 
1A. Elementary Spanish (5). 


Reading; writing. Stress is laid on accurate pronunciation, the essentials 
of grammar, and conversation. Conducted in Spanish. 


1B. Elementary Spanish (5). 


Continuation of 1A. Prerequisite: Course 1A or one year high school 
Spanish. Grammar, composition, reading. Conducted in Spanish. 


2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Continuation of 1B. Prerequisite: Course 1B or two years of high school 
Spanish, or its equivalent. 


2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 
Continuation of 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A or three years of high school 
Spanish. 


3A-3B. Commercial Spanish (3-3). 
Prerequisite: 1A and 1B, or their equivalent. 


4A. Spanish Drama (2). 


Works of Martinez, Sierra, Benavente, Quintero, Hermanos, Marquina; 
conversation, composition, and resumé based on the reading. Prerequisites: 
Courses 1A-1B, 2A-2B, or their equivalents. ; 


4B. The Modern Spanish Novel (2). 


Fernan Caballero, Valdes, Pereda, Ganivet, Galdos; conservation, compo- 
sition and resumés. Prerequisites: Courses 1A-1B, 2A-2B, or their equivalents. 


30A-30B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
40A-40B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
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HOME ECONOMICS. 


CHARLOTTE P. EBBETS 
WINIFRED M. Frye, B.S. 
ALICE V. BRADLEY, B.S. 
FLORENCE LL. Cuark, M.A. 
EpitH O. CHURCHILL, B.A. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


H.S. 1. Elementary Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves technical 
work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a study of 
foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. The special 
aim is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correct methods of conducting 
food study and work in school training for the home. Prerequisites: Inor- 
ganic chemistry; physics. 


H.S. 2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continua- 
tion of Course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work in 
food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for invalids. 
Prerequisites: Organic Chemistry; bacteriology. 


H.S. 101. Demonstration and Serving (3). 


This course is arranged for the purpose of meeting the growing demand for 
demonstrators to present the scientific and practical manipulation of food- 
stuffs to houswives and high school students. It offers opportunities for each 
student to give a detailed discourse as to the merits, use, and method of 
preparation of some specific dish. It also gives opportunity for the prepara- 
tion of meals for groups of family size, and the practice of both formal and 
informal meal service. Prerequisites are Courses 1 and 2 above. 


H.S. 102X-Y-Z. Lunchroom Administration (1) (1) (1). 


This course enables every student in the department to gain the necessary 
experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing food in 
large quantities for school lunchrooms. HEach student assists in turn with 
the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteria. Practical admin- 
istration problems require that this course be divided into three sections known 
as X, Y, and Z. Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A-103B. 


H.S. 103A-103B. Dietetics and Nutrition (2-3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. These courses involve the 
study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, singly or 
in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; under con- 
ditions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical disorders. 
Prerequisites: Courses 1 and 2; organic chemistry; physiological chemistry. 


H.S. 104. Household Management (2). 


Lecture and laboratory practice. This course treats of the various types 
of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; the 
study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily routine; includ- 
ing also the processes of laundering and the study of laundry equipment; 
a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of different cleansing agents. 
Prerequisites: Inorganic, organic, and textile chemistry, 


H.S. 95. Economics of Household Administration (3). 


Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting and 
economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and homemaking as a pro- 
fession, and considers division of income; necessity for and practical methods 
of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with suggestions as to the 
probable causes and possible methods of reformation; the cost of materials 
and labor involved in furnishing and maintaining a home. 
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H.S. 106B. Hygiene, Home Nursing (1). 

Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and care 
of illness. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick room, etc.,.and aims to 
fit the girl to do emergency nursing in the home. 


H.S. 10. Nutrition and Health (2). 


Lectures designed for the general professional students and housewives. The 
course includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet for children and 
adults; school lunches; digestion: excretions and elementary metabolism; 
malnutrition, its causes, symptoms and remedies. 

No prerequisites. 


H.S. 106A. Child Care and Health (2). 


Designed for those preparing to give instruction in the care of children. 
A study is made of the causes and effects of malnutrition; height and weight 
standards; methods of judging nutrition, and the laws of health. Methods by 
which the school can improve the health of children through activities. 

Prerequisites, first semester of Dietetics and Nutrition. 


H.S. 107X. Administration of Institutions (2). 


This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the adminis- 
tration of various types of institutions. Only those students are admitted to it 
who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and sufficient training in 
food work. Prerequisites: Household Science 1 and 2; Household Arts IX. 


H.S. 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 


A history of home economics in its educative, governmental, legal and general 
developmental aspects, with special attention to the constructive effect of the 
movement on the development of the American home. Special attention is 
paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the so-called home econ- 
omies technical subjects. 


H.S. 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 


A history of home economics in its educative, governmental, legal and 
general developmental aspects, with special attention to the constructive 
effect of the movement on the development of the American home. Special 
attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the so-called 
home economics technical subjects. 


H.S. 102A. Home Economics Methods (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems of 
food and cleaning; including methods of presentation of subject-matter, 
reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, and book 
reviews. 


H.S, 13A. Supervised Teaching (Foods) (2). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers of household science. Classroom work, conference, and discussion. 
For all students in course working for degree or certificate. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


H.A. 1A-1B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). 

A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
clothing budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, and 
care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction, involving the 
use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of problems 
in household sewing. The course is designed especially for the training of 
teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary and secondary 
schools are discussed in connection with each problem. 


H.A. 1X. Principles of Sewing for institutions (2). 

This course is designed for students training for the administration of insti- 
tutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest to them such 
as: a study of textiles for the household; problems in mending, selection and 
making up of household linens, etc. Some discussion concerning personal 
clothing is also included. 


H.A. 101A. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 

General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production; 
practice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 
The aims are: greater independence, originality, and skill in handling different 
materials. Prerequisite: Household Art 1A-1B. 


H.A. 10B. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 

Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
costume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken in 
Household Art 1A, 1B, and 101. The finished problems include a silk dress, 
and some garment emphasizing applied design. 


H.A. 103. Millinery (2). 

This course includes pattern work; the making and covering of wire, net 
and willow frames, covering of commercial frame; trimming of hats. 

Emphasis is laid upon principles of line and color harmony as applied to the 
individual. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Clothing. 


H.A. 90. Textiles (2). 

Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present; 
study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art and eco- 
nomic considerations in selecting and purchasing of materials for clothing and 
household furnishings. 


H.A. 102B. Home Economics Methods (B) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems of 
clothing and house furnishing; including methods of presentation of subject- 
matter, reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, and book 
reviews. 


Peamereom supervised Teaching. (3). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference, and discussion. For 
all students working for certificate or degree, 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


EMANUEL E. Ericson, B.S. 
WiLLiAM L. Rust 

FRED L. GRIFFIN, B.A. 

Roy lL. Sourss, B.A. 

ScHURER S. WERNER 

D. HowaArp SCHAUER, B.A. 
WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 
FLORENCE W. LYANS 

WILLIAM W. PrEtTeERS, M.A., M.S. 
Eart W. WALKER, M.A. 


C. Instrumental Drawing (2). 

A course required for those who have not had instrumental drawing in high 
school. It embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechanical draw- 
ing instruments and in simple lettering. It includes also the solution of the 
geometric problems commonly met with in mechanical drawing, and covers 
the simple aspects of technical drawing. (No credit.) 


1. Freehand Drawing (2). ; 

A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspective, 
lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, buildings, and 
fundamental principles of structural design. 


2. Architectural and Topographical Drawing (3). 

This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied to 
furniture representation, house planning, architectural and topographical draft- 
ing. Prerequisite: Course C or equivalent. 


102. Architectural Drawing and Design Cove 

A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a dwelling, involving a study of styles of archi- 
tecture, economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds of building 
materials and building ordinances, and also estimating. Prerequisite: Draw- 
Taye wi be 


3. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). , 

In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and sketching 
and to mechanisms and their various applications. The course includes also 
development of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Course C or equivalent. 


“103. Machine Drafting and Design (2) (3). 

This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of the 
simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Each student will 
have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings and details for a 
small. machine. Prerequisite: Machine Drawing 3. 


104. Related Mechanical Drawing (2). 


This course offers study and practice in such phases of drawing, blueprint 
reading, and shop sketching as are needed, in order to relate fully the work of 
the drawing room with the actual work done in the shop or on the job. 


11. Foundations of Woodworking (3). 


The object of this course is to give the student practice in the fundamental 
processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the turning lathe. 


12. Furniture Construction and Repair (3). 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the construction of the 
various types of home furniture and to give him training in the making and 
repairing of such furniture. Prerequisite: Course C and Course 11, 
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106. Home Building and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the building 
and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from the simplest frame 
building to the more complex frame cottages. The course includes every 
phase of carpentry of value to the home builder. Prerequisite: Course 2 and 
Course 11. 


107. Millwork and Cabinet Making (2). 


The object of this course is to give definite practice in the proper use of 
woodworking machinery, and in producing millwork for building construction 
and machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in the shop, and the 
possibilities of each machine are studied. Time is devoted to the adjustment, 
care and upkeep of the machines, motors and other equipment. Prerequisite: 
Course 12. 


18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 


This course involves the study of the use of cement in its application to home 
building and decoration. Practice is given in form making for plain and decora- 
tive work, proportioning mixtures for different types of construction, and 
applying various kinds of finishes and the use of color in cement. 


21. House Painting and Furniture Finishing (1). . 


‘Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases of 
preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture of the home. 
The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, and enameling. 


133. Pumps and Irrigation Equipment (1). 


A course designed to give first-hand instruction in the operation, upkeep, 
and repair of pumps and of irrigation equipment. It is planned to do the work 
on the various types of pumping and irrigation equipment most commonly 
used in this state. 


127. Leather Work (2). 


This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and its use in all 
of its more common applications. It embraces the common processes of shoe 
repair, and the methods of shoe making. It covers also such work as is 
involved in making of brief cases, purses, ete. 


111. Forging and Oxy-Acetylene Welding (2). 


Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxy-acetylene welding which 
in an elementary way every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist 
should know. 


124. Sheet-Metal Work and Plumbing (3). 


This course is designed to put the student in possession of such facts and 
skills as will enable him to teach students to perform the occasional household 
plumbing repairs which become necessary from time to time in any home. It 
is intended to prepare him also to perform such sheet-metal processes as one 
in a home might find it convenient to do. 


126. Art-Metal Work (2). 


This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles in 
brass, copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appropriate 
design and fine execution. 


146. Industrial Art in Elementary Schools (2). 


A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary 
school teachers to the problem of industrial arts for the lower grades. Focused 
upon the significance of work in life, and therefore featuring constructive 
activities and their normal utilization in the early grades of the school. 


121. Paper and Cardboard Construction (2). 


In this course the student is made familiar with the possibilities and limi- 
tations of paper and cardboard construction as a phase of elementary school 
work. The aim of the course does not lie so much in the finished material 
product, as it does in the development of the child through motor expression. 
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122. Upholstery (2). 

This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of upholstering, 
and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler processes as 
would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as well as in the 
upholstering of new pieces. 


123. Art Crafts (3). 

Work in various crafts such as copper, block cutting and printing, tooled 
leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical application 
of artistic designs, will form the foundation of this course. 


°115. Printing (2). 

The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the more flings 
mental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting, and 
imposition. A study is made of type and type faces suitable for different 
effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


116. Printing (2). 

This course is a continuation of Course 115. It consists of some of the more 
advanced problems in composition, imposition and presswork. <A study is 
made of space relations and design in printing, and also of effects brought 
about by type selection, suitable paper stock and color harmonies. 


117. Advanced Printing (3). 

This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information and 
practice as will enable them: to direct the printing operations required in the 
small school printshop. Special attention is given to the problems involved 
in producing a school paper, and the job work suitable to such a shop. Atten- 
tion is given to type selection, design, color harmonies, and two and three 
color work. Study is also made of equipment needs for school use. Pre- 
requisite: 115 and 116 


118. Printing and Bookbinding (3). 
A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done in 
the school printshop, including bookbinding. 


134. Introduction to Automotive Machinery (4). 

It is the object of this course to give the student his introductory grounding, 
by actual contact, in the nature and construction of the various parts of the 
automobile. The major amount of time is devoted to a study of frames and 
springs, steering gears and front axles, rear axles and brakes, clutches and 
transmissions, and universals. The material will be introduced through lec- 
tures; and the student’s practical work will be carried on in the shop through 
laboratory work. This laboratory work will consist chiefly of assembling 
and dissassembling and adjusting the various parts enumerated. The course 
will include also a rapid survey of the entire power plant in its relations to 
the other parts of the machine; but the intensive study of motors is deferred 
until the next course. 


135. Internal Combustion Engines (4). 

This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine as it 
is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. The work 
consists chiefly in disassembling, assembling and testing of various types of 
motors and adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation as laboratory work 
which has been preceded by lectures preparatory to the processes. The course 
embraces the mechanical problems only, and not the electrical problems. 
Prerequisite: Course 134. 


136. Automobile and Tractor Repair (4). 

The work is done on live cars or tractors which need overhauling. The 
student is here taught not so much how to discover defects, but how to do 
the mechanical work of correcting defects which are perhaps discovered by 
someone else. Lecture work on typical troubles and their cure, and special 
instruction in the necessary mechanics will precede the actual laboratory 
work on the cars. Courses 134 and 1385 are prerequisite. - 

Whenever possible the cars used in this course are utilized in the automobile 


electric course. 
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137. Advanced Automotive Work (3). 

An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of automotive 
repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the truck and the 
school bus. The electrical equipment of the car and the fuel vaporizing 
system are studied, and attention is given to possible disorders in these 
systems. 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equipment 
necessary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are made a definite 
part of this course. Prerequisite: C.M. 135, 136, 187. 


130. Home Electrics (2). 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard 
methods of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire under- 
writers’ regulations regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures to be 
used for different purposes. The course includes a study of the structure of 
the various types of electrical equipment used in the home, their care, repair, 
and adjustment. 


138. Automobile Electrics (2). 


There are two branches of this course, electric service work and storage 
battery work. The electrical service work embraces the principles of elec- 
tricity as applied to automobile. and tractor ignition, starting and lighting 
equipment, with the study of the construction of the necessary apparatus 
and its care and repair. The storage battery work includes principles of elec- 
tricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery, a study of the construc- 
tion of storage batteries, methods of testing, equipment for charging, ete. 


131. Radio Construction and Communication (2). 

A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of various 
types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles of radio con- 
struction and communication. 


31. Machine Shop A (8). 

The processes which are included in this course are the simpler operations 
performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench work 
including chipping and filing, and the methods of laying out or drawing on 
metal; also simple cylinder turning and screw cutting, with simple drilling, 
planing and taper work. 


112. Advanced Machine Shop (2). 


In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intricate 
and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects made 
are all of direct practical use. Repair parts for automobiles being overhauled 
in the auto-shop, and articles of school equipment, form a part of the course. 
Prerequisite: Machine Shop 131A and 131B. 


114. Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 

A. course combining the elements of pattern-making, with those of molding 
and of operating a small cupola. Aluminum casting is practiced from the 
standpoint of its possibilities in the public school. This work is carried out 
in close cooperation with other departments, and all castings are used for 
practical projects. 


21. Applied Mathematics (2). ; 

In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the problems 
arising in connection with shop and construction work of various kinds. The 
use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of logarithms are 
included. Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile work. 


22. Applied Science (3). 

- This course is designed to cover such phases of physics and chemistry as 
have direct bearing on construction and mechanical work. Elements of elec- 
tricity, testing of materials, mechanics, stresses and strains, and chemical 
action and effects on various materials are given emphasis. Prerequisite to 
machine shop and automobile work. 
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141. Vocational Education (2). 

This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present status, 
and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is discussed, 
types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the special place 
and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon the California 
laws applying to vocational education and to State Board regulations relating 
to those laws. 


147. Content and Method in Industrial Education (2). 


This course is designed to make the student acquainted with the common 
method of solving problems of the course content and of teaching procedure 
as applied to the teaching of shop work in general and of trades and indus- 
trial occupations. It will include also discussions regarding the purchase of 
equipment and the handling of supplies. 


148. Teaching Problem in Industrial Education (3). 

This course is offered as an opportunity for students-to devote themselves to 
the solution of some of the numerous problems now confronting teachers and 
administrators concerned with introducing and teaching vocational work and 
community occupations in the schools of the state. 


151. Supervised Teaching (5). 

By practical experience under the direction of a supervising teacher it is 
planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
teaching and the theory of education which has previously been presented and 
discussed in other courses. 


142. Study of Occupations (3). 


A study of such occupations as are of vital importance to the teacher of 
home and community mechanics. ° 


143. Vocational Guidance (2). 


Here the student is made acquainted with the best known methods of 
advising pupils as to their future careers. The course is designed to make 
clear the possibilities and limitations of vocational guidance and the time 
and place where it can best be given. 


162. Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial 
Education (3). 

The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties and 
functions of the supervisor. Special consideration is given to the objectives 
in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the supervisor 
and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, the administration, 
and the school system as a whole, 


163. Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education (3). 


In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specific 
problems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial and voca- 
tional education. Type-projects in supervision of instruction, courses of study, 
teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teaching efficiency, 
et cetera, constitute a part of the work. 


171. Applied Mathematics (2). 
A course covering the principles of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry in 
their application to practical problems of industry and manufacture. m 


172. Applied Sciences (3). 
A course in physics and chemistry with specific application ve save and 
industrial problems. : 


184. Administration of Vocational Education (2). 

A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational education 
in its varied aspects. Study is made here of state and national provisions for 
subsidizing vocational classes, of the-various types of schools and classes that 
may ‘be organized, of the qualification of teachers for the different types of 
programs, cooperation with labor and industry in apprenticeship training and 
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in cooperative and other part-time classes. Attention is given to laws govern- 
ing vocational programs, and to a study of successful programs now in 
operation. 


185. Part-time Education (2). 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-time educa- 
tion in its various forms, the types of organization and instructional procedure 
suited to the part-time school, including the problems of occupational guidance, 
and coordination and placement. Special study is made of part-time school 
conditions in the State of California. 


190. Occupational Analysis and Curriculum Construction (2). 


This course will give the student definite practice in visualizing and analyz- 
ing the elements of his trade and in listing these elements as separate tasks 
or operations. Curriculum construction will then be studied as a matter of 
organization of these elements for instructional procedure. 


191. Technique of Teaching Vocational Subjects (2). 


In this course are studied and. discussed the fundamental facts of the 
learning process with specific application to the acquisition of skill and 
knowledge in mechanical work. Different methods of presenting subject-matter 
are considered, and evaluated with reference to their application in trade 
teaching. 


192. Civic and Employment Relations (2). 


This course covers a study of industrial relationships, occupational informa- 
tion, apprenticeship training programs, relations of capital and labor and 
such other topics as have bearing on the relation of the worker to society and 
to industry. 


193. Supplemental Subjects (2). 


A course composed of such drawing, mathematics, science and other related 
material as is needed by teachers of vocational shop subjects, in order to 
make their teaching effective. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Wm. W. PetTeErRS, M.A. 


ELIZABETH BisHop, M.A. 
1. Algebra (3). 


Theory of numerical equations, logarithms, binomial theorem, permutations 
and combinations, probability. 


2. Mathematical Theory of Investment (3). 


Prescribed for College of Commerce. Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 
equivalent. 


3A-3B. Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: High school algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 


4A-4B. Solid Analytic Geometry and Integral Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-3B. 


10. Teachers’ Course in Mathematics (2). 

Minimum essentials in business relationships; algebraic and geometrical 
processes; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals and mensura- 
tion incidental but intrinsic throughout the entire course. 
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MUSIC. 
HELEN M. BARNETT, B.A. 


1. Teachers’ Course in Music (2). 


This course if offered for general professional students, and is arranged to 
meet the needs of elementary teachers. Emphasis is placed upon singing as 
a form of expression; on the development of rhythm, and on tone quality in 
ensemble work. The California State Music Series is used as a text, together 
with suitable supplementary material. 


2. Music Methods (2). 


Discussion of problems relating to the child voice in the various grades, 
with examination and selection of suitable material for development of chorus 
and glee club. Mechanics of chorus directing, with special emphasis on the 
school music class. Class practice in selection and presenting material. 


3A-3B. History of Music (3-3). 

The development of primitive systems and instruments traced through the 
various music centers; the school of counterpoint and instrumental perfec- 
tion; history of the opera; modern national schools of music. Use of extensive 
illustrative material developing appreciation. 


4A-4B. Harmony (3-3). 


Chords, harmonization in four voices, construction of melodies over given 
accompaniments, dominant seventh chord, serial modulation, harmonization 
of melodies, secondary chords of subdominant, melodic modulation. 

Embellishments, suspensions, retardations, passing notes, auxiliaries, domi- 
nant ninth chord, imitation, cadence, extraneous modulation, secondary chords 
on tonic composition of chorals. 


6A-6B. Voice. 
Units and hours arranged. 


8A-8B. Glee Club (1-1). 
Open to all students with good singing voices. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MEN). 


DupLEY S. DEGROOT, B.A. 
EDWARD S. SPAULDING 
EDWARD L. MARKTHALER, M.D. 
CALVIN McCray, B.A. 


The courses in Physical Education for Men have been outlined with three 
specific purposes in view: 

1. To meet the state requirement which calls for the completion of six (6) 
units of work in Physical Education by every state college student, preferably 
during the freshman and sophomore years. 

2. To offer enough advanced practical and theoretical work to enable any 
properly qualified student to secure one of the Special State Credentials of the 
Physical Education type. 

3. To offer a full program of intermural and intercollegiate sports competi- 
tion in football, basketball, baseball, track and field, and as many of the minor 
sports as seem advisable. 

(Courses under this classification, although carrying regular college credit, 
are offered and pursued under the auspices of the Men’s Athletic Council, 
an undergraduate organization.) 
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Every entering student is required to undergo a thorough physical and 
medical examination for which there is a fee of one dollar. No student can 
register for any course in Physical Education until this requirement has been 
fulfilled. 

A student taking any of the practical courses in Physical Education will 
be furnished a locker for his personal use during the year. This includes a - 
fresh towel which will be furnished by the instructor at every class period. 
A one dollar fee, payable at the beginning of the year, covers this service. 

The courses listed below are arranged in three groups each of which con- 
forms, in general, to the objectives outlined above. 

Group I. The following activities courses are designed especially for those 
students who are not interested in some particular form of athletic activity. 
They are general in scope, their purpose being to acquaint students with the 
commonly accepted scholastic program of Physical Education activities. 
Courses 1 and 3 will be offered during the fall semester and 2 and 4 during 
the spring semester. One and 2 are designed for freshmen; 3 and 4 for 
sophomores. Each course calls for two fifty-minute periods per week. A 
regulation gymnasium suit consisting of track pants and shirt, sweat shirt 
and rubber soled shoes is required of every student. 


1. Elementary Activities. 2 hours per week (Fall) 3 unit. 


Class organization methods; simple group drill and commands; fundamentals 
of American football, kicking, passing, running with the ball, ete.; elementary 
swimming; elementary wrestling. 


2. Intermediate Activities. 2 hours per week (Spring) 4 unit. 


Calisthenics; practice in class leadership; elementary diving; fundamentals 
of track and field events; elementary apparatus work; indoor basball. 


3. Advanced Activities. 2 hours per week (Fall) 4 unit. 


Soccer football; elementary boxing; fundamentals of basketball; elementary 
life saving. 


4. Advanced Activities. 2 hours per week (Fall) 4 unit. 


Practice in handling classes; drill and commands; group games and stunts. 
Fundamentals of baseball; volleyball; elementary tumbling; water sports and 
games. 


5. Personal Hygiene. 1 hour per week—lecture (Fall) 1 unit. 


A lecture course required by the state of all lower division students. Assigned 
readings, personal problems, class discussion and examinations will constitute 
this course. 


6. Community Hygiene. 1 hour per week—lecture (Spring) 1 unit. 


A. lecture course required by the state of all lower division students. Class 
discussions will follow a text although many field problems will be assigned. 

Group III. The particular objectives of this group of courses are: 

(1) To instill in every participant a spirit of fair play; good sportsmanship. 
(2) To teach every participant how to play the game. 
- (3) To train teachers and coaches qualified to carry on similar work in 
junior and senior high schools. 
(4) To develop teams in intercollegiate competition (particularly in the 
California Coast Conference of which Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College is a member). 

Any student who passes the physical examination is eligible, regardless of 
past experience or training. The college, however, assumes no responsibility 
for injuries incurred, although a doctor is available at all times for emergencies 
at college expense. 


11. Football. 10 hours per week. Games on Saturday (Fall) 1 unit. 


Fundamentals and advanced team play, formation of several squads of 
players, playing of scheduled matches, training table at least two nights 
a week followed by half hour “chalk talks,” 
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12. Track and Field. 5 hours per week. Meets on Saturday (Spring) 1 unit. 
Fundamentals and advanced technique of the various track and field events. 

Formation of a college track team for intercollegiate competition is the chief 

objective. 


13. Basketball. 10 hours per week. Games weekly (Fall) 1 unit. 


Fundamentals and advanced team play. Freshman and varsity teams will be 
formed and intercollegiate games scheduled. 


14. Baseball. 5 hours per week. Games on Saturday (Spring) 4 unit. 


Fundamentals and advanced team play. A varsity team will be formed for 
outside competition. 


15. Gymnastics and Apparatus Work. 2 hours per week (Fall) % unit. 


Elementary form work on the horizontal and parallel bars, horse, buck, 
springboard, mats, etc. 


16. Advanced Gymnastics and Apparatus Work. 2 hours per week (Spring) 
+ unit. 

Advanced form work. A continuation of course 15, which is a prerequisite 
to course 16. 


17. Boxing and Wrestling. 5 hours per week (Fall) 4 unit. 


Elementary and advanced work in boxing and wrestling. Teams for outside 
competition may be organized to represent the college. 


18. Swimming and Diving. 5 hours per week (Spring) 4 unit. 


Advanced swimming and diving. A team for outside competition will be 
organized to represent the college. 


19. Tennis. 5 hours per week (Fall and Spring) 4 unit. 


Elementary and advanced tennis. A team for outside competition will be 
organized to represent the college. 

Group II. (Lower division students may take the following courses only by 
special permission of the director.) 

Courses in this group are designed almost exclusively for those who wish 
to secure a special credential of the Physical Education type, with the ultimate 
aim in view of teaching Physical Education in the elementary or junior or 
senior high schools. A personal interview with the director together with a 
rigid physical examination must precede registration for any courses in 
Group II. 


101. Administration of Physical Education in Elementary and Junior High 
Schools. 1 unit. 


A lecture course dealing with the mechanics of setting up and administering 


a program of Physical Education suitable to children of elementary and junior 
high school age. 


102. Methods in Formal Activities. 1 unit. . 


A. combined lecture and laboratory course dealing with formal activities 
suitable for use in elementary and junior and senior high schools. 


103. Theory of Teaching and Leadership in Physical Education. 1 unit. 


A lecture course dealing with teaching methods, particularly suitable for 
Physical Education. The psychology of leadership together with a discussion 
of the physical attributes necessary for a successful Physical Education teacher, 
will be particularly emphasized. 


104. Methods in Play Activities. (Part) (Fall) 2 units. 

A lecture course devoted almost exclusively to a study of the place, value, 
theory, history and methods of coaching and managing American football and 
basketball in our. secondary schools, 
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105. Methods in Play Activities. (Part) (Spring) 2 units. 


This course will follow the same general procedure as in No. 104 except that 
the subjects for study will be track and field sports, baseball and the so-called 
minor sports. 


106. Administration of Physical Education in Secondary Schools. 3 units. 


A lecture course which will attempt to deal in a comprehensive way with 
the many problems and methods of procedure open to the high school Physical 
Education Director. Assigned readings, the solution of various problems, 
theoretical and practical, and an actual field survey of nearby Physical Educa- 
tion plants and programs will comprise the course. 


107. Practice Teaching. 2-6 units. 


Prerequisite: Course 106. Open only to juniors or seniors. 

Each student will be assigned to a regular class in the Santa Barbara Junior 
or Senior High School. Student Teachers will conduct a carefully planned 
semester’s course in Physical Education under the joint supervision of the 
local Physical Education director and the Physical Education Director of the 
college. The exact number of units can be arranged with the director but if 
no other practice teaching is done (in other fields) six units is required by the 
state. 


108. Elementary Boy Scout Training Course. 1 unit. 


A course designed to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organization, 
its objectives, and its program. Hach student will actually take the scout 
tests advancing as rapidly as he can. Assigned readings and problems together 
with hikes and field work will round out the course. 


109. Advanced Boy Scout Training Course. 2 units. 


Prerequisite: Course 108 or its equivalent. 

A continuation course in Which merit badge work and the more advanced 
aspects of scouting will be studied. Fivery student will be assigned to a local 
troop where he will serve his apprenticeship as an assistant scoutmaster. 


110. Hygiene and First Aid. 2 units. 


A lecture and demonstration course designed particularly for those expecting 
to coach athletics. An elementary study of the various systems of the human 
body, with emphasis on the muscular and skeletal systems, will constitute 
a major portion of the work. Actual practice in first aid work will be carried 
on during a portion of the course. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


M. Susana Rogers, B.A. 
WINIFRED WEAGE, M.A. 

Mary McC. FERGUSON 
Epwarp L. MARKTHALER, M.D. 


Students expecting to gain a degree may elect a minor in Physical Education. 
In order thus to gain the Special Certificate in Physical Training Activities 
the following courses should be taken in addition to the six units (1A, 1B, 2A, 
2B, 103) of regular required work: 

Physical Education Administration and Methods in Secondary Schools_- 6 units 


This includes, P.E. 162—2 units. 

P.E. 107—2 units. 

P.E. 105—2 units. 
Growth of thes Child (Psy 12 B) eee i ee ee 2 units 
Participation. CPi Bis ert OB ce ee ee eee ee 2 units 


The Special Elective group for students gaining certificate in General Profes- 
sional Department consists of the following courses: 

P.E. 105, P.E. 107, P.E. 106 (In addition to six required units). 

The State Board of Education requires that six units of Physical Education 
be taken by all students who expect to gain the certificate in teacher training 
or degrees from any department. 

These six units consist of: 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, 103. 


1A. One unit activity course consisting of two of the three following half-unit 
courses. 

(a) Activities of the first and second grades. (4 unit.) 

A practical course to gain skill in singing games, “story (dramatic) plays” 
and rhythmical activities of the first two grades; discussion of methods; 
practice in applying the material gained through teaching fellow students. 

Required of General Professional students. 

(b) Hunting, tag and simple team games and simple stunts. (4 unit.) 

Practice in playing games of the schoolroom, playground, and gymnasium 
progressing from the simple hunting and tag through simple team games to 
those included in 2B. Discussion of the adaptation of these games to con- 
ditions which may be presented in the rural or city school, high school, and 
adult recreational groups; practice in applying the material gained through 
teaching fellow students. 

Required of General Professional students. 

(c) Clogging. (4 unit.) 

A beginning course in clogging. Practice in clogs adaptable to upper 
elementary, junior and senior high school grades, and adult recreational groups. 

‘May be substituted in place of (a) above by students other than general 
professional. 


1B. (a) Formalized Drill. (4 unit.) 

Marching; posture drills; mimetic exercises; and practice in teaching of 
fellow students in mass formation. 

(b) Folk dancing. (4 unit.) 

Beginning Folk Dancing. Practice in dances adaptable to elementary, high 
school, college and recreational adult groups; discussion of adaptation of 
material to various groups; practice in teaching fellow students. 


2A. (a) Athletic Activities. (4 unit.) 

Practice in athletic activities including those recommended by the State 
Department for use in the elementary and high school grades, and college 
classes; handling of squads of fellow students in athletic events. This course 
aims to give sufficient skill in the simple events of the grades to enable the 
student to demonstrate the event, to find points of difficulty and error in the 
execution by the participant. 

(b) Athletic Games. (4 unit.) 

Practice in advanced athletic games for use on the playground of upper 
grades, high school and college. This includes such games as soccer, base- 
ball, and volleyball. 
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2B. (a) Team Games and Apparatus and Advanced Stunts. (4 unit.) 

Games involving greater team work than those given in 1A, light apparatus 
and floor stunts. Practice in handling fellow students in mass and squad 
formation. 

(b) Dancing. (4 unit.)>~ 

A combination of folk, simple aesthetic and natural dances of interest to 
pupils of the upper grades, high school and adult groups. 

Prerequisite: 1B or equivalent. 

“S” following the number of any of the above courses on a student’s record 
card designates that the student has not been able to do the activity (for 
physical reasons) but has completed the requirements of the course by observa- 
tion, written work or other approved method. 


103. Organization and Leadership of Physical Training Activities. (2 units.) 


Organization of physical training activites in respect to type, time, and place. 
A discussion of the management of material, facilities, children, and leadership. 
Prerequisites: 1A-B, 2A or equivalent. 


105. Class Procedure in Physical Training Activities. (2 units.) 


Instruction and management of class in physical training activities. The 
purpose of the course is to unify the material gained in courses 1A and 1B, 
and 2A and 2B. Further practice is given in handling groups of fellow students 
in combination of activities. 

1 lecture and 1 laboratory (2-hour) periods. 


106. Special Elective Practice. (2 units.) 


Further practice to gain greater proficiency, with emphasis upon the type 
needed by the members of the class. 


107. Kinesiology. (2 units.) 


A discussion of the mechanism of natural and formal movements of physical 
activities. Brief course. 
1 lecture and 1 laboratory (38-hour) period. 


162. Administration of Physical Education in Secondary Schools. (2 units.) 


171A-B. Personal and Community Hygiene. (1-1) 


Elective. 
1 lecture period per week. 


175. Scouting. (1 unit.) © 
1 laboratory (2 hours) per week. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Lrewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 
A. GRANT EVANS, LL.D. 


1A. General Psychology (3). 


Lectures, discussions, and classroom demonstrations covering the elements 
of consciousness, their relation to the nervous system, and the phenomena 
of sensation, habit, attention, association, perception, imagination, memory, 
judgment, reasoning, instinct, emotion, and will. Very elementary experi- 
mentation. 


1B. Psychology and Life (3). 


A practical application of the facts of psychology to human life in general. 
A practical course designed to put the science of psychology into the service 
of men and women of all occupations. 


2A. Child Psychology (2). 


This course presupposes some knowledge of general psychology and of 
child hygiene, and some familiarity with the point of view of modern biology. 
It deals with both the historical background, and the modern methods of the 
scientific study of children from the standpoint of both heredity and environ- 
ment. 


3. How to Think (2). 


A study of the laws of problem-solving and the use of the mind, based 
upon such books as Dewey’s How We Think and McMurray’s How To Study. 


4A-4B. History of Philosophy (2-2). 


Brief history of philosophic thought, designed to orientate the student 
with reference to the relation of philosophy and science and to answer very 
briefly the questions which have necessarily been raised in his mind by his 
subjects of study contrasted with his naive view of the world. The course 
culminates in a discussion of modern systems and their relationships. 
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SCIENCE. 


HAZEL Severy, M.A. 
EARL WALKER, M.A. 
WILBUR SELLE, M.A. 
WILLIAM PETERS, M.A. 
SusSANNA Rocers, B.A. 


1A-1B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 


Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to all 
students. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


2A-2B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 


Prerequisite, any two of the following: High school chemistry, physics, 
trigonometry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


5. Organic Chemistry (3). 


Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 

Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, and benzone 
compounds and dyes. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


92. Physiological Chemistry (3). 


Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secretions 
of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of waste products. 
Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2, and 5. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


101A-101B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 


Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2. 

This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, purity of foods and 
the study of textile fibres. 

One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 
One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


1A-1B. General Physics (3-3). 


Prerequisite: Either high school course in physics, or three years of high 
school mathematics, including trigonometry, and high school chemistry. 
(Primarily for students in engineering, chemistry and architecture.) 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


2A-2B. General Physics (3-3). 


General principles and laws of mechanics, heat, light, electricity. Open 
to all degree students. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. Not given 1927-1928. 


40A-40B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of morphology and physiology of flowers, fruits, seeds, seed- 
lings, roots, stems and leaves. An introduction to taxonomy of the flowering 
plant. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


60. General Zoology (5). 


A laboratory course involving the study of representatives of the principal 
groups of animals, with lectures on their structure and classification, and on 
the general laws of biology which they illustrate. 
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21A-21B. General Physics (3-3). 


A continuation of Course 1A-1B. Primarily for students in engineering. Two 
lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


50A-50B. Physiology (3-3). 


A general study of the structure and functions of the body with special 
reference to muscles, nervous system, sense organs, circulation, digestion, 
excretion, and metabolism. Designed for students of physical education, indus- 
trial education, and those desiring a major in physiology. Preliminary courses 
in chemistry and biology are recommended. 'Two lectures and one laboratory 
period a week. Yat 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


Wo. H. ELLison, Ph.D. 
MILDRED C. PYLE, M.A. 
A. GRANT EVANS, LL.D. 


ECONOMICS. 


1A-B. Principles of Economics (3-3). 


A general course in the principles of economics and a study of tmnesrent 
problems of the economic world. 


2. Principles of Economics (3). 


A brief course in the principles of economics for students in the professional 
courses. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). 


A development of the underlying principles of human geography through a 
study of the main features of the physical environment in their relationship 
to man’s life and activities, particularly as exemplified in type regions.. 


2. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 

Prerequisite: Geography 1. 

A study of selected regions with wide application of the principles of human 
and economic geography. 


HISTORY. 


1A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 


A survey of the political, social and constitutional history of the United 
States. 
Satisfies state requirement in Constitution and American ideals. 


2A-B. History of Modern Europe (8-3). 


A study of the political and social history of Europe from about 1500 A.D. 
to the present time. 


3A-3B. History of the Americas (3-3). 


History of the Americas from the periods of discovery and colonization to the 
present day. Emphasis is placed upon those factors which have special signifi- 
cance for the whole western hemisphere. 


102. History of the United States in Recent Decades (3). 


The political, social and economic history of the United States from about 
1876 to the present day. 


104. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States in 
the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for political 
and economic leadership in the past, together with consideration of the present 
situation and problems in the area. 


106. History of Latin America (3). 
A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


108. Industrial History of the United States (3). 


A survey of the economic development and industrial progress of the United 
States, 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


1A-B. Government (3-3). 


A comparative study of the more important of modern governments, with 
special emphasis on the constitution and government of the United States. 
Satisfies state requirement in Constitution and American ideals, 


2. United States Constitution (2). 

A study of the origin, development and significance of the constitution of 
the United States. 

Satisfies state requirement in Constitution and American ideals. (Given in 
Summer, School only.) 


SOCIOLOGY. 


1. Elements of Sociology (3). 


A study of the underlying principles of society with application to present 
day problems. 


2. Education for Citizenship (2). 


A general citizenship course involving the duties and privileges of the citizens 
of a democracy. A study of human relationships in organized society. 


103. Immigration Problems (2). 

A study of population movements under modern conditions. The causes, 
channels, and methods of immigration, particularly the problems of race and 
nationality, are included in the study. 
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APPLICATION FOR ENTRANCE 


TEREYCIPME GMESAHE “PEWS WH RETE ISI Sate el tal ae eZ Se ce ls SB a ee ee 


List training and experience below, giving inclusive dates, exact names of insti- 
tutions and correct addresses of educational institutions and business firms. 


feet ae PLC) Lede ee ote ee nn ee PN Se ee Coen eee aio baaweceee ea 


Normal School 


College 


University 


Technical Institute 


Correspondence School 


Teaching experience 


a i a ae a i a i a i = a a i ee a ee ee = 


WW GYD ETM SUELO KEV EN CSR GLEN oP a a ah cal Ne ee a Op ee ee 


Notr.—For entrance enclose recommendation of high school principal and tran- 
script of record from higher institutions for advance standing. 


Check courses desired. 

General professional, leading to the A.B. degree with certification for general 
teaching in the elementary schools, or to certification without the degree. 

Home Economics, leading to the A.B. degree with secondary special certification 
or to special secondary certification without the degree. 

Industrial Education, leading to the A.B. degree with secondary special certifi- 
cation or to special Secondary certification without the degree. 

Art, leading to the A.B. degree and secondary special art credential. To special 
elementary and junior high school credential in art. 

Institutional management, leading to direct entry into business or commercial 
life. 


References—Give two addresses. 


a a a a a a aa a a a a aa a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee 


Summer session opens June 27; Fall semester opens September 13, 1927; Spring 
semester opens January 30, 1928. 


I desire board and room-_---_--~----- 
I wish to do light housekeeping____________ 


I wish to earn my board and room in exchange for household services 


I desire other employment—state type 


I desire to live with friends or relatives. Give name and address. 
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BULLETIN 


Santa Barbara State _ 


Teachers College 


Santa? Barbara; Galifornia 


Announcement of Courses 
1928 -29 
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Errata 
Calendar for 1928--1929 


Summer Session Opens 


ie met0 Nee he ee Janes eoe ue pummer Session -Gloses 


September 14 to 17 Registration First Semester 
September 18 Classes Meet 
November 29 to December 2 | Thanksgiving Holidays 
December 15 to January 1 Christmas Holidays 
February 4 Second Semester Opens 
March 22 to March 31 Easter Vacation 


June 14 


. 
| 5 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


SANTA BARBARA STATE THEACHERS COLLEGE 
Administered Through 
DIVISION OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
of the 
STATH DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Superintendent of Public Instruction________-~_ 
eee ek eee ee a, ee Ex Officio Director of Education 
SAM H. COHN -=--~--»-----~+--.+-----------+- Deputy Director of Education 


State Board of Education 
C. LE: McLAN®D, President. 


BE. P. CLARKE _ GORDON GRAY 

ALLEN T. ARCHER MRS. AMY S. STEINHART 
MRS. MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE CHARLES ALBERT ADAMS 
MRS. IRENE HEINEMAN MRS. MINNIB B. BRADFORD 


MRS. DAISIE L.-SHORT 


Officers of Administration 


Cee CMG) Vii ed S BOWELS Se 2 a eee ee ee ee ee President 
Crivistioe seta OO bse. 222 ot eae Se Se Dean of Upper Division 
WEGLIAM ASHWORTH 2.21224 oo eta Dean of Lower Division, Dean of Mer, 
Rae > CaN LiMo Sos Se Re ee Dean of Women 
JANE CUSHING IN A LN Rot eh OR NSS ce ee eae Registrar 
RU OPW SS LalYY 22 te ey re eS Oe ee Sk Financial Secretary 
Teer enin tet ARCOM MDA BAD A 3.0 26 Pe Soe ee Librarian 


ia ete LEAL) SP BET His es ee see Secretary to the President 


ees Ae nd, See ee ee ooo ss Summer Session Opens 
ee ee ee ee ee eee Summer Session Closes 


a bhi he eueeatte es Registration First Semester 


A Ser rl phe cae, a et ee ee) tees ea a Pi as) Cos Classes Meet 


mus tO, ecem bet: 2 ia. 2h che a eee so __-Thanksgiving Holidays 


At to ead lV a PEGA, eh taser Sirs J Hieg eget Christmas Holidays 


Psy bet ak TE es 5h See as ee ae eee aE ae RRA Second Semester Opens 


‘ONIGTING NIVN 4O LYNOO GNV SUMLSIOIO AO MHIA IVYUANAD 


FACULTY 
Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at 
wy Lai, pala Me Se ie 3 aS le eA A a BY hea PRY My, Se AU Rg meen President 
DEEPEST IVLOT SRS = oo ek Sn 8 ee ee ee President Emeritus 


William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; Additional graduate 
MPC ieee rrvernit wigteCalifornid. so). te ae eS eee 
a eee Dean of Lower Division; Dean of Men; Head of English Department 
Helen M. Barnett, graduate Music Department, State Teachers College; Student 
MacBurney Studios, Chicago; B.A. (University of California) ~~ _-___~ Music 
D. W. Bennett, practical experience in ornamental iron work and structural 
iron work and structural steel construction__(Part-time) Forging and Welding 
Elizabeth Bishop, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia); M. A. (University of 


TLE OD ST oy ile oA NN Age ASR oe. eyo eh lar, nea lS Director of Research Education 
Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; additional graduate work University of 
Chicago and University of California_c-_.-.o2 lL Ue iu LLL Home Economics 


HKttore Cadorin, Royal Academy, Venice; Student with Rodin, Paris; Lecturer 
mmermerion vor. ltatian- Government.— "of" ot see eee 
pense ee ee ee (Part-time) Cast and Life Drawing; Sculpture 

orm gnere Cay, Wellesley College sicko ee (Part-time) Weaving 

Lewis C. Carson, B.A. (Universities of Michigan and Harvard) ; M.A. (Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Harvard) ; Ph.D. (Harvard) __ (Part-time) Psychology 

Edith O. Churchill, B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) -________ 
gh = yet teaptnce) che: hale ee bli Be RI rege Oo a SR A Bi (Part-time) Cafeteria 

Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); State Teachers College, Santa Barbara ; 
GSS TUS POH STT EE VPI) ee Pg ac tNO Re Sea pe le 7A aNd Oa la oe Home Economics 

Mary EH. T. Croswelli, Pratt Institute; Portrait Study with John M. Clawson; 
Sculpture with Herbert Adam; Design with Arthur W. Dow_____-__--__-_ 

Ok Ge ee a Ss EE tam ay pe ke Os ee Head of Art Department 
Dudley 8. DeGroot, B.A. (Stanford) ; Graduate year at Stanford. Physical Education 
Charlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work, Teachers College, 

Columbia ; Harvard Extension__________ Head of Home Economics Department 
Stanley M. Edwards, Santa Barbara State College; Pupil of Ingerson________ 

“os RE 1 Sag EE SSDS oe SSO tp ype Alo Rl (Part-time) Art (Leave of Absence) 
William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon) ; M.A., Ph.D. (California) —~_____ 

Ramee ke eS ee i ees ee Head of Social Science Department 
Hmanuel E. Hricson, B.S. (The Stout Institute) ; additional work University 

of California; practical experience in cabinet making, building construction 

and drafting; editorial work Industrial Education Magazine_____________ 

Lol ew 2 ee ele Head of Department of Industrial Hducation 


A. Grant Evans, LL.D. (Oklahoma) ——_-________ (Part-time) Hnglish; Philosophy 
Isabel Morton Fish, Graduate School of Museum of » ine Arts, Boston; Gradu- 
ate Evening School of Drawing, Boston_____________________ (Part-time) Art 


Mary McC. Ferguson, Beachwood School, Philadelphia; Wilson College_______ 

ey ac De nl EST A Tie eee peer cierto Sapa oa a (Part-time) Physical Education 
Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work University of 

Ghicaco; Columbia:Commonwealth Art Colony—_._-2_=_1 se te 

osc, Ly: 2 Home Economics; In Charge of Household Art 
Fred L. Griffin, graduate, Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. (Santa Barbara 

State Teachers College) ; additional work Syracuse University and Mon- 

tana State College; practical experience Franklin Automobile Factories ; 

Engineering Department Duluth Shipyards__-_--___~_ Woodwork; Sheet Metal 
Preteerieccotr. be Geurdue. University) ~o uo (Part-time) Art 
William H. Hayward, Commercial Painter and Decorator___________-__.._._+ 

A, be Vy EL ge a a a (Part-time) Painting; Wood Finishing 
Charles L. Jacobs, B.M.T. (Columbia) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (Columbia) 

2: Bh SR as Ch ee Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 
Frances Jones, B.A. (Santa Barbara State College) --____-______ (Part-time) Art 
nove horme, Conmercial ATtist-—_— 2 ooo (Part-time) Art 
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Edith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College, Chicago) ; additional work at University of California 
mien ooh Sig hae EA Ae aes eet es ee eed ena Supervisor College Elementary School 
Florence W. Lyans, Pratt Institute; University of Chicago School of Fine and 
Applied Arts; A.B. State Teachers College, Santa Barbara (Part-time) 
College Hlementary School ._--- 2224 eee 
a Fe EAI A, __.__Freehand Drawing ; Industrial Education Department 


Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern California) ___ (Part-time) Scouting 
Chas. Meredith,- Director: Lobero Theatre: 22 oe a ee (Part-time) Art 
William Clarence Maxwell, B.A. M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. (University of 

Washington), 22 soto tee ee ee English 


William W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox); M.S. (Illinois) ; additional graduate 
work in Hlectrical Engineering at L[llinois and in Physics at University 


Of Califoratatis = oases eee ee Physics; Mathematics; Hlectricity 
Hlsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at University 
of Colorado sees oe eee ee Supervisor College Junior-High School 


Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Stanford) ——___~_ 
Re 2 Os Ce RSC oe Fie ay tide oP Se ie Education; In charge of Teacher Training 
Mildred C. Pyle, B.A. (Western College, Oxford, Ohio) ; M.A. (University of 
California) 222 ee ee ea ee ena 2 ee Dean of Women; Social Science 
Eda Ramelli, B.A. (California) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; two years foreign study__ 
ih eee oe Pe ee SO ee ee ee Modern Languages — 
M. Susana Rogers, B.A., M-A. (University of Colorado) ; Certificate Depart- 
ment Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellesley College; Graduate Work 
University of Colorado.) 222% 2 ee eee 
Pi i es grea _____Head of Physical Education Department (Leave of Absence) 


William L. Rust, trained in Engineering, Birmingham, England, and Dunkerque, 
France; practical experience as Chief Engineer; Proprietor, Machine Shop 
and Commercial Garage; Master Mechanic and Engineer, Loughead Air- 
eraft Company (Sauta Barbara) 2220-1022 eee 
Saal ate ee Bog de ye Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop; Electricity 


Wilbur A. Selle, B.A. (Occidental) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; graduate work (Stan- 
ford) Government Research in Biology; Medical Research at Potter Clinic, 


Santa Barbara .-.> 2.20220) 2 ee Science 
Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A., (Stanford); D.Se.O. (College of Osteopathic 

Physicians and Surgeons) ; Research Work____-_- Head of Science Department 
D. Howard Schauer, B.A. (Midland College, Kansas) ; Practical printer, Pro- 

prietor Schauer Printing Studios, Santa Barbara________ (Part-time) Printing 


Roy L. Soules, B.A. (State Teachers College, Santa Barbara) ________________ 

At Sie BE Supervision of Practice Teaching, Industrial Education Department 
Edward S. Spalding, McKenzie School’and Y. M. ©. A._..1-__.2_ 2 eee 

sa ESAT 1 FRSA Merle Pons en One a ee ee ae eee (Part-time) Physical Education 
Warl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. (Nebraska 

University) ; M.A. (Nebraska University) ; additional graduate work at 

Chicago ‘University and" Stanford... 2 22°22. ee Science 
Winifred Weage, B.S. (Washington); M:A. (Columbia) 2. 2.22 l see 

sil Pte BA as Pi as es DM ae vee a Acting Head Physical Education for Women 
Schurer O. Werner, formerly head of Building Construction Department, High 

School, South Saint Paul, Minnesota; practical experience in Architectural 

Drawing and Building Construction2-.03 =o) eee 

jy eels Be _-~--------_-.-----.(Part-time) Architectural Drawing ; Carpentry 
Gladys Van Fossen, B.A. (University of Minnesota) Physical Education for Women 


Robert. Wormser, A.B: (Harvard) Uoo- ee Supervisor College Junior-High School 
Katharine Fairchild Ball, A.B. (Pomona) ; certificate University of Pittsburgh ; 
graduate Los Angeles Library Schools=22=-" 25 2 ee eee Librarian 
Jane Cushing Miller, Wittenberg Collége 2-24 ee ee Registrar 
Mary Oldfield Steele, Colorado College__________=_______ Secretary to the President 
Wilma Lowsley..0 323A ee ee oe ee ee ce ee ee Financial Secretary 


Woailhelmina ~Ménken! 5.222535 oes a ee ee _Stenographer 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
HISTORICAL 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under the name 
of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics. 
Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial Building of the public schools 
of the city. Later, the present commanding site was secured. ‘The first buildings 
were completed and occupied in 1913. 

Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, and the 
Departments of Art, Physical Education, and Music had been added. In 1919 
the legislature added the General Professional Department and changed the name 
of the Institution to The Santa Barbara State Normal School. Again, in 1921, 
by legislative enactment the institution changed its name to The State Teachers 
College of Santa Barbara and secured the right to develop courses leading to the 
B.A. degree upon approval by the State Board of Education. 

The institution now grants the B.A. degree in Industrial Education, Home 
Economics, Elementary Education and Art. 

Applications for degree granting rights with majors in HEnglish and History 
are pending. 

The college is a member of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


LOCATION 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 85,000 population. It 
has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, and the combina- 
tion of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts visitors and homeseekers 
from all parts of the world. It is essentially a city of homes and has a superior 
type of citizenship, all of which taken together makes it an admirable place in 
every way for the location of an institution for the training of teachers. 

The college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres, located on 
Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and commands a 
view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond it. Goleta Valley, with 
the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in another direction, while high 
mountains rising up impressively almost from the campus itself complete the 
grandeur of the picture which annually delights the thousands of people who come 
to view it. 

CLIMATE 


There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa Barbara. 
Intense cold is unknown, excessive heat is rare and the variation of tempera- 
ture the year around is moderate in a degree no less wonderful. This fortunate 
condition is mainly the result of natural environment. Invariably an ocean breeze 
tempers the summer heat, and the mountains almost encircling the city break the 
force of the trade winds, while the islands in the channel protect the mainland 
from the rough winds of the outer ocean. 

Official records show that the difference between the mean temperature of summer 
and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given hour of the day and night. The 
hottest hours of summer rarely exceed ninety degrees, and the coldest nights seldom 
register a temperature below thirty-two degrees. There are on an average two 
hundred and forty clear days during the year and of the remaining, sixty are wholly 
cloudy, and sixty-five partially so. 


BUILDINGS 


The new administration building, ‘which has been occupied since January, 1928, 
in addition to furnishing commodious and convenient administrative offices, includes 
an auditorium and the new library. The former main building has been remodeled 
and re-equipped and is used wholly for classroom and laboratory work. Two 
buildings are used for shop and laboratory work in Industrial Education; the upper 
containing shops for woodwork, sheet metal, wood finishing, machine shop, forging 
and welding, foundry and automobile repair; the lower providing rooms for drawing, 
electricity, printing, automotive laboratory, and a general shop for practice teaching. 
The college elementary school is housed in three recently constructed frame buildings. 
A well-equipped gymnasium building serves the physical education interests of the 
school. The cafeteria building is a practical demonstration plant for the Home 
Economics Department and serves meals for the entire student body. The music 
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cottage is used by the Department of Music for practice of men’s and women’s glee 
clubs, as well as for classes in public school music and private instruction. The 
contract has been let for the new science and home economics building provided for 
by the last legislature. It is expected that this building will be ready for occupancy 
by January, 1929. 


LIBRARY 


The library is a collection of more than 12,000 carefully selected books and 
pamphlets. It consists of -well-balanced professional, technical, literary, and refer- 
ence material, which meets the fundamental requirements in all departments. In 
the development of the library thus far, several private collections of books and 
materials of great value have been donated by friends of the institution. The 
“Tjineoln Library,’ which is being provided by a friend of the college, and which 
occupies a room set apart for it in the new library, now has some five hundred 
volumes of carefully chosen books. Other additions to the library, both by gift and 
purchase, are being made as rapidly as possible. 

Carefully selected current periodicals furnish material for the various depart- 
ments and stimulating reading for the cultural progress of both students and faculty. 


LECTURES 


The college has a lecture foundation which is administered jointly with the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. Under this arrangement lectures of 
scientific value and general interest are provided at frequent intervals. These 
lectures are open to students free of charge. 


THE COLLEGE ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR-HIGH SCHOOL 


The Elementary and Junior-High School, located on the campus, is under the 
direction of the College Department of Education. Here competent supervisors 
direct the senior student-teaching in the first nine grades. 

The school aims to be practical and progressive in its attempt to arouse, guide, and 
interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part of the children. This school 
procedure functions in the life of the child outside of the school environment as 
efficiently as within it, and can be carried over into other schools by the graduates of 
the college. 


SHOPS AND LABORATORIES 


The college has the following shops and laboratories : 


Machine Shop—Equipped with lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, planers, 
hack saws, and all other necessary small tools. 


Drafting Room—Equipped for 18 students, with individual drafting tables, 
drawing boards, lockers, blueprint facilities, ete. 

Forge Shop and Foundry—Equipped with various types of forges, a hardening 
and tempering furnace, a power hammer, a full assortment of hand tools, complete 
oxy-acetylene welding equipment, and a small cupola with equipment for aluminum 
casting. 

Automobile Shops—Two shops completely equipped with demonstration 
machines and engines, overhead cranes, air compressor, and a full supply of tools 
for the study and repair of gasoline cars and trucks. There is also an equipment 
for the study of auto electrics. 


Sheet Metal and Art Metal—Equipped with stakes, hammers, drills, cutters, 
brakes, and soldering furnaces. Complete equipment for course in art metal and 
jewelry. 


Woodworking—Complete and varied equipment; power lathes, jointer, grinders, 
planers, saws, etc. Complete facilities for staining, polishing, and finishing in 
separate room. 


General Shop—A shop designed for giving practice teaching in industrial 
education, in several kinds of shop work taken by the students of the college 
elementary and junior high school. 


Electric Shop—A special shop in the new shop building with equipment for 
practical work in electrical construction, 
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Printing—Two power presses, a full complement of type of several styles, paper 
cutter, stands, and binding equipment. 


Cooking and Dietetics—One room fitted with ranges, using gas, wood, and coal. 
Another is fitted with an electric range as well as with gas, and is designed for 
testing electrical cooking devices. The apparatus is inexpensive. Designed for 
practical teaching rather than show. Practice dining room in connection. Silver, 
china, and linen simple but dainty in character. Special practice room for research 
in dietetics. 


Sewing—Two rooms fully equipped for sewing, dressmaking, and millinery. A 
mezzanine floor gives space for fitting, lockers, and individual supplies. A sun room 
overlooking the city connects with the dressmaking room and furnishes attractive 
display space. 

Science—Two main laboratories equipped for work in inorganic, organic, 
physiological, food, and textile chemistry; for industrial’ chemistry for. men; and 
for biology, physiological botany, bacteriology, and physiology. Facilities for 
special experimentation and research work in problems of sanitation and health. 
Physics laboratory equipped for college courses. 


Weaving—A collection of the latest type of. two-harness and four-harness looms 
of the Swedish pattern. A number of Barbour looms adapted for the purpose of 
making linen scrim weaves, and silk scarfs and bags. A pergola adjoining the 
main weaving rooms is fitted with stationary tubs and all necessary utensils for 
the dyeing of materials used in the weaving courses. 


Pottery—A complete equipment, including a kiln. 


Cafeteria—Completely equipped for class practice and service. Large, attractive 
dining room. Facilities for service for entire school, as well as for special functions 
of organizations of the city. Frequently these organizations take advantage of 
the school dining service by making arrangements for it in advance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to student activities. 
These activities have two phases, one of which relates to the welfare and happiness 
of the students themselves, and the other to cooperation with the faculty in the 
maintenance of the standards and reputation of the school. 

All social affairs are administered by a student committee in cooperation with a 
faculty committee of which the Dean of Women is chairman. Similar committees 
are in charge of debating, dramatics, public entertainments, etc. Matters pertaining 
to finance and government are supervised by the President’s office either directly or 
through an appointed representative from the faculty. 

Athleties of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged to the extent 
commensurate with all-round physical development and good academic work. 
-Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 

Several other student organizations have specific aims which will be suggested 
by the following list: 

Asosciated Women Students; Men’s Club; Home Economics Association; Indus- 
trial Education Club; Outing (hiking) Club; Student Forum—Literary, Debating, 
Dramatics; Athletic Association; Alumni Association; Orchestra, Glee Club, 
Social Science Club, ete. 

With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation of the 
faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as Santa Barbara, it is 
hoped that the student may find all that contributes to a normal, healthy and joyous 
life, at the same time that he successfully pursues his studies in his chosen field. 


THE ALUMNI 


The Alumni organization is an important factor in the life of the school. Upon 
graduation, students become eligible to membership. The dues are one dollar per 
year. Information is collected from all members each year through the ques- 
tionnaire of the Appointment Secretary. Many new positions are secured for 
members by this means, and the school is kept fully informed of the activities of 
its graduates. Alumni reunions are held at intervals in Santa Barbara, and also in 
such centers as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton, and Bakersfield. 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


The college is able to aid deserving students in at least three ways: 
(1) By securing work for those who need to earn a part of their expenses. 


Work can usually be secured, but students coming to the college for the first 
time should, if possible, have sufficient resources to maintain themselves for an 
initial period while looking for work. Positions for women in private homes where 
they can earn board and room are always available. It is often possible to secure 
other positions, including secretarial work, clerking, tutoring, caring for children, 
ete. (It will be advisable to communicate with the Deans with reference to the 
opportunity for employment before arrival.) 


(2) By arranging loans of money. 


There are two funds from which loans may be secured: (a) The Hdnah Rich 
Fund, established by the founder of the college. This fund is to be used for small 
emergency loans to students to meet unexpected expenses. These loans do not 
usually exceed thirty dollars. No interest is charged and they are usually for 
short time loans. Applications for such loans should be made to the Deans. (b) 
The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund is available to deserving students for 
larger loans. A very low rate of interest is charged and the student is expected 
to repay after he has completed his training and is earning. Applications for 
these loans should be made to the President of the college. In the case of both 
work and loans, students with advanced standing are favored, although to date 
it has not been necessary to refuse a loan on account of lack of funds. 

(3) By providing hospital fund insurance. 


The payment of a nominal fee assures the student of hospital care during illness, 
without cost up to certain limits, and at reduced costs for additional time. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Barbara are 
made through the offices of the Deans. Board and room for students can be 
secured in private homes at rates ranging, according to type of accommodations, 
from $35.50 to $40 per month for two meals on college days and three on Saturdays 
and Sundays. ‘The midday meal is furnished approximately at cost by the college 
cafeteria. Apartments and housekeeping rooms can be secured at varying rates. 
By sharing apartments, living accommodations can be secured at a minimum cost 
of $10 per student. The average cost for running expenses (including light, heat, 
and food), per student, ranges from $20 per month up. Women students desiring 
te arrange housekeeping in groups, consult with the office of the Dean of Women 
and secure a responsible person to act as supervisor of the group. 


Suitable opportunities can usually be found for those who desire to be self- 
supporting while in college. Many women students find it desirable to assist with 
housework in private homes in exchange for board and room. Hspecial care is 
taken to make these situations pleasant. 


Pending permanent location of women students the Santa Barbara Recreation 
Center will furnish inexpensive accommodations if desired. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The requirements are specified in the detailed statement of each course. As 
nearly as possible all types of activity are provided for each student during his 
stay in college. Unit requirements are not lessened by sport participation except 
as provided for by the course requirement. 


Sport seasons include such as baseball, basketball, football, track, volleyball, 
tennis, ete. Contests for men with other colleges and intramural contests for both 
men and women are features of the year’s activities. Regulation outfits for women 
students include special white blouses, dark knickers and black shoes and stockings. 

All students are expected to register with the physical education department 


upon their entrance to the college. A medical examination is required of all 
students as an entrance requirement. ‘The college arranges for such an examination 
at a minimum cost to the student. Students, either men or women, who are 


interested in a minor in physical education looking toward certification to teach the 
subject, should consult the notes relative to this matter which are attached to the 
Home Heonomics and Industrial Education degree courses. 
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SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


There are attractive opportunities for social and recreational activities. At 
the college there are three chief social agencies: the student body as a whole, 
the Associated Women Students, and the Men’s Club. The faculty also at various 
times sponsor social events and open their homes to those who attend the college. 
Among the most enjoyed social activities are trips to the Channel Islands and the 
various beaches, dancing, stunt parties, automobile sight-seeing trips, bathing and 
hiking. During the year plays are given at intervals. The Community Arts 
Association offers numerous entertainments in drama and music, with productions 
and concerts regularly each month. 

The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. The mild climate with its 
continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have made this their 
home and through cooperation have developed a community spirit which is already 
internationally known. There is a flourishing artists’ colony and a writers’ club, 
both of which are active in sponsoring the native folklore together with all else 
which is best in literature and art. 

Thus the location of the college is in every way ideal, and united with high 
callege standards offers inducements rarely found in such happy combination. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service of its 
graduates and boards of trustees desiring to fill teaching positions. There is no 
fee for the service rendered, except that students wishing to avail themselves of 
the advice and help of the bureau are expected to join an alumni association, for 
which a fee of one dollar is charged. There is no guarantee that positions will be 
secured, but since no difficulty has been experienced in placing our graduates, a 
candidate can feel confident of securing a satisfactory position. 

The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just completing 
the work of the college. A question blank is sent out each year asking for infor- 
mation concerning the work and prospects of graduates. From the returns the 
bureau is able to be of service in securing promotions for progressive graduates, a 
matter quite as important as securing the first position. All candidates are expected 
to reimburse the bureau for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by 
the Appointment Secretary when making efforts in their behalf. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer session 
offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses of the highest 
grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or in the mountains. A 
session is held each year, beginning about two weeks after the close of the regular 
session. This session is especially designed for the needs of teachers in service, 
and suggestions are welcomed as to how it can better serve this end. 


FEES 


$1.50 regular semester registration fee. 

$2.00 fee for late registration. 

$5.00 fee for semester registration for part-time students carrying six or less 
ry semester-units. 

"Le $8900 student body fee each semester as provided by the student body con- 
stitution. Payment of this fee entitles the student to entrance to all regular 
athletic contests, and also to a subscription to the college weekly, The Eagle. Pay- 
ment of this fee in two semesters of any year entitles the student to a copy of the 
college annual, La Cumbre. This fee is collected by the business office of the college 
each semester and turned over to the student body. 

Laboratory fees to cover the cost of material in laboratory courses, not to 
exceed $10 per course. These fees are generally computed at $1 per unit. 

Library fee of $2.00 each semester to provide funds for maintenance of library. 

$15.00 summer session registration fee. 

A diploma fee (upon graduation) to cover the actual cost of the diploma. 

$1.00 fee for an additional transcript of record after the first has been issued. 

Extension fees by arrangement in each particular case. 
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STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS 


MATRICULATION 
I. For entering students. 


Students registering for the first time must be on the campus for registration at 
9 o’clock, Friday, September 14th. Friday and Saturday will be given over to the 
following freshman appointments: 


Friday, 9 a.m. Preliminary consultation with the Deans. 
10 to 12 a.m. College aptitude test in the auditorium. 
1 to 4 p.m. Consultation with department heads in tne library. Regis- 
tration and medical examinations. 
Saturday, 9 a.m. Registration. 
10 to 12 a.m. English A examination in the Auditorium. 
1 to 4 p.m. Consultation with department heads, registration and medi- 
cal examinations. 


All members of the faculty will be in the library on Saturday from 1 to 4 p.m. and 
on Monday from 9 to 12 a.m. and 1 to 4 p.m. for consultation and to sign cards. 


Il. For returning students. 


Student teachers must be present for conference with the supervisors on Satur- 
day morning, September 15th. 
All other returning students must be on the campus Monday, September 17th, to 
meet the following appointments: 
Registration. 
Medical examination. 
Consultation with department heads concerning programs. 
For registration later than Monday, September 17th, a fee. of $2.00 will be 
charged. 
No student may register later than Saturday noon, September 29th. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE 


Every person admitted to the State Teachers College must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, in good health and without physical or other detec 
which would impair his fitness for the teaching service. 


1. Clear admission. 


A graduate of a four-year high school who presents twelve recommended units 
and the principal’s certificate of recommendation, shall be granted clear admission. 
(Graduates of three-year high schools shall present nine recommended units earned 
in grades ten, eleven and twelve.) A student admitted on this basis is classified 
as a regular student. 


Il. Provisional admission 


1. High school graduates who present fewer than the prescribed number of 
recommended units, but who by their principal’s recommendation, present 
satisfactory evidence of abilities, interests and talents desirable in feaching 
and who pass a suitable college aptitude test, may be admitted for one 
semester as provisional students. Re-evaluation of records after the first 
semester will determine whether such a student shall be received as a 
regular student, continued as provisional or dropped from college. 

2. Persons over 21 years of age, not qualifying under the above regulations who 
give evidence of exceptional qualifications and who present satisfactory 
evidence that they have completed a regular four-year high school course or 
its equivalent, or who hold valid teaching certificates, may, if they make 
satisfactory grades in college aptitude tests, be admitted to provisional 
undergraduate standing. 


Applications for entrance, accompanied by all necessary information, should be 
in the hands of the credentials committee by July 15th for the fall semester and by 
November 15th for the spring semester. 
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Records of high school work should be presented on blanks which may be 
secured from the Registrar’s office at the college. Fully qualified students should 
fill out the “Clear Admission” blank. Students who do not meet the full require- 
ments should use the “‘Provisional Admission” blank. 


For advanced standing candidates should present full official transcripts of 
record for all work they wish to present for evaluation. Such transcripts 
must be either the originals or copies attested by a notary, and must contain the 
following information: 

Names of subjects. 

Units. 

Hours per week. 

Number of weeks. 

Length of “hour” in minutes. 

Grade. 

Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 


eae ee eee 


Examinations at entrance. 


All entering students carrying 6 or more units of work must take the English A 
examination, the college aptitude test, and a medical examination. A small fee is 
charged for each of these examinations. Notice that these examinations are given on 
the first days of registration, and that they form an important part of the regis- 
tration. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


All students are either regular or provisional. These terms refer to status in 
the institution, not to programs. 

All students entering without advanced standing are, for the first two years, 
in the Lower Division. Students who, at the time of entry have determined upon 
their Upper Division major, may affiliate at entrance directly with that department 
and have their study cards signed by the head of the department in which they 
choose to register. The degree granting departments are the Home Economics, 
Industrial Education, Art and General Professional. It is advantageous but not 
essential to choose one of these departments at the time of entry. 

Students who do not choose one of these major fields at time of entry, remain 
“Lower Division Unclassified” pending such choice. In this case, their study cards 
are signed by the Dean of the Lower Division. 


Regular students are defined as students who can fulfill the entrance require- 
ments for ‘Clear Admission.”’ They are eligible to candidacy for any degree or 
certificate issued by the college. 


Provisional students are defined as students who can not fulfill regular college 
entrance requirements. They are not eligible to candidacy for degrees or regular 
certificates. 


Provisional students may attain regular status by earning an average grade of 
“3” (making as many honor points as units) while carrying a program of 12 units 
or better. 


Application for change from provisional to regular status must be made 
toe the credentials committee by petition. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Credit for work taken in other institutions of collegiate grade may be allowed— 

1. By transcript of record from approved institutions. (See paragraph on 
Requirements for Entrance.) 

2. In exceptional cases, by examination. Such cases must have the approval of 
the head of the department, the instructor concerned and the credentials committee. 

3. In exceptional cases, for experience satisfactory to the department concerned. 
In no case does credit for experience apply to degree courses except that a 
maximum of eight units may be applied after examination in lieu of practice teach- 
ing. No candidate may be graduated without completing satisfactorily a minimum of 
2 units of supervised teaching in this institution. 

4. No student shall be graduated from any of the degree granting curricula on 
less than 24 units of work done in residence. 

Further information concerning advanced standing may be obtained from the 
chairman of the credentials committee. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AFTER ENTRANCE 


I. Scholarship after entrance is rated on a five-point scale as follows: 


A—Superior®: 2. eee ee ee eee 95 to 100% 
B—Good £4225. idee ed usb A eel ee a a 85 to 94% 
C—Average cheat eee ee oe ee 7 to 84% 
D—Poor,.. but, passing 222 0 oe Se oe ee eee 65 to 74% 


BP FPailures ss a ee eee ee 64 or less 


11. Honor points. 


The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in honor points. An A 
give three honor points per unit; a B gives two honor points per unit; a © 
gives one honor point per unit; a D has no honor point value and one honor point 
is deducted for every unit which has the grade F. No student will be graduated 
whose total honor points do not equal his total units. Standard work is obtaining 
16 units with as many honor points per semester. This standard applies to each 
semester and also as an average standard to be maintained on the entire record 
of the student. 


Ill. The count. 


When it is desirable to consider both quantity and quality of work done by the 
student, as in figuring for probation and dismissal, the count is used. 

The count is defined to be the sum of the honor points and the units made-by the 
student. 


IV. Definition of a unit. 


A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of class work 
per week with two hours of outside preparation, or if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week taken for not less than eighteen weeks. In physical education, 
four laboratory hours equal one hour of prepared recitation. 


V. Majors and Minors. 


A Major is defined as a combination in some field of 24 semester hours of work, 
at least 12 of which are in the Upper Division. 

A Minor is defined as a combination in some field of 12 semester hours of work, 
6 of which are in the Upper Division. 


VI. Units of graduation. 


The number of units required for a degree or for a teaching certificate is 124. 
A student must complete 29 units for Sophomore standing, 59 for Junior standing, 
and 89 for Senior standing. 


VII. General provisions concerning scholarship. 


1. A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades (4’s 
or 5’s) in more than 50% of the units originally scheduled on his program ecard 
when filed shall be interviewed by the Deans. 

2. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose total average in 
the institution is below a “3” (that is, whose total honor points are less than his 
total units). Any person already admitted to teaching whose total average shall fall 
below “3” is barred from teaching until the “3” average is reestablished. 

5. No person shall be graduated who has not made as many honor points as he 
has units (an average of “‘C’’). 

4, All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained a graduating 
average, and those issued to provisional students who have not achieved regular 
status bear the stamp ‘‘On account of low grades, not recommended for transfer.” 

5. Failure in any course requires repetition of that course the first time it is 
offered. 

6. A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not take the second 
semester except upon special recommendation of the instructor. If such a student 
is allowed to enter a course the second semester and is reported as unsatisfactory 
at mid-semester he is thereby automatically dropped from the course. 

7. Students receiving incompletes or conditions may take the second semester 
before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 

8. Incompletes not made up within a year become failures. 

9. Incompletes must be removed or eae arranged for by the beginning of 
the last semester of the senior year. 
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VIII. Probation. 


1. At the end of any semester a student carrying a program of 12 units or more 
who fails to maintain 20 counts (sum of units and honor points) is placed on pro- 
bation for one semester. 

2. Any student who is carrying 6 to 11 units and fails to make 12 counts (sum 
of units and honor points) is placed on probation for one semester. 


IX. Dismissal. 


1. Any student cariying 5 units or less must make as many honor points as 
units or be dismissed. 

2. Students during the probationary period must carry at least 12 units and 
secure not less than 24 counts (sum of units and honor points) or be dismissed. 

3. A provisional student at the end of the first semester must have made 16 
counts, or be dismissed from college. 

4. A student who has been dismissed from college may not expect readmission. 


X. Withdrawals and dropped subjects. 


1. A student withdrawing from a class or from college for any reason should 
notify the Deans and follow the usual withdrawal procedure. 

2. Courses dropped during the first six weeks of a semester are marked ‘‘W” or 
“FR”? depending on whether the student was doing passing or failing work at the time 
of withdrawal. 

3. Courses dropped during the last six weeks of the semester will be marked 
“Ine.,” if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwise they will be 
marked “F.”’ 

4. Courses dropped at any other time of the semester will be marked “F.” 

5. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed for by any 
instructor on his semester program card, or to take up a new subject after the 
semester program card has been filed, must apply to the Registrar for the requisite 
blank petition and follow the procedure thereon provided. Permission to change 
program will be granted only for extraordinary reasons, such as serious illness, etc. 

6. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


XI. Special requirements for general professional students. 


General professional students must demonstrate proficiency in penmanship, 
spelling, arithmetic, United States history, and geography. The required pro- 
ficiency will be demonstrated by satisfactorily completing the course in such of 
these subjects as are included in the General Professional requirements, and by 
passing standard examinations in other branches. The standard examinations are 
given twice a year, once each in December and in May. 

The course in Arithmetic for Teachers given in this department assumes pro- 
ficiency with the fundamental operations of arithmetic. A standard examination 
will be given at the beginning of this course. Students who fail will be required to 
bring their skill up to standard before admission to the course. A coaching class 
will be formed for such students when necessary, but since this work is not of 
college grade, the expense of the coaching must be borne by the students who take it. 


PROGRAMS 


With respect to programs, both regular and provisional students are classified 
either as full-time or as part-time students.. A full-time student is one who is 
carrying a program of 12 or more units; all others are classified as part-time 
students. 

1. An average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 17 units 
may be carried without petition. Those students who are physically below normal 
are advised to take a maximum program of not more than 14 units. 

2. A regular full-time student may not take less than 12 units. 

8. A student with a single failure may not take more than 16 units the following 
semester. 

4. A student with two or more failures in any semester may not take more than 
14 units the following semester. 

5. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the normal load (17 units) 
is as follows: 

(a) The student secures a blank petition from the Registrar and fills it as indi- 
cated on the petition. 
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(b) He has it signed by the head of his department and by either the Dean of 
Men or the Dean of Women. 

(c) The department head returns the petition to the Registrar, who later 
reports to the student the action of the credentials committee in the case. 

Approval of excess units will be given only where the scholarship of the student 
indicates his ability to carry the work. Petitions of this type must be filed on or 
before the Monday of the second week in the semester. 


6. A semester program card must be filed not later than Monday of the second 
week of the semester. - Any change’ after the first week may be made only by 
petition. 


7. For procedure in dropping a subject see X: Withdrawals and Dropped 
Subjects. 


EXAMINATIONS 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of a minimum 
of four examinations, each to be given within one of the regular class hours, and 
distributed throughout the semester at the discretion of the instructor. Irrespective 
of dates of the examinations, regular class work will continue through the last day 
of the semester. 

2. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to special 
examination except upon request to the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women and 
the payment of $1 to the Financial Secretary. The student will present the receipted 
permission slip to the instructor at the time of the special examination. The 
instructor signs the slip and files it with the Dean. 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


1. Public performances. 


1. Athletics. 
Participation in public athletic performances is controlled by the rules governing 
the California Coast Conference, which require 10 units work of passing grade. 


2. Debates, dramatics, glee club and similar activities. 
Participation in public performances requires that the student be carrying at 
least 12 units and be making an equivalent. number of honor points. 


Il. Major student offices. 


The major student offices are defined to include the following: 

Editorship of La Cumbre or Eagle. 

President of the Student Body. 

Treasurer of the Student Body. 

Social Chairman of the Student Body. 

President of Men’s or Women’s Athletic Association. 

President of A. W. S. 

President of Sorority or Fraternity. 

To be eligible to hold any of these offices, a student must be carrying at least 12 
units of work and be making an equivalent number of honor points. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 
COURSES 


In accordance with legislation enacted in 1921, the State Board of Education has 
prescribed the following standards for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The courses 
are planned in such a way as to give fairly equal emphasis to three distinct types 
of work—the academic, the technical, and the professional. Such a distribution of 
emphasis insures a well-balanced development. The academic work makes for foun- 
dations and background; the: technical work is fundamental in the life of every 
individual; and the professional work provides for the practical applications 
primarily leading toward the schoolroom, but equally applicable elsewhere. 


Lower Division (Freshman and Sophomore years). 


T, Required 22 30 as ee ee ne ee 40 units 
1. Py chology cies sx: co 5 re pe ee ie eee 6 units 
2. \Hocial Sciences..-42 24.2. eae ere a 12 units 
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(a) Contemporary Civilization 
(b) Heonomics 
(c) Political Science 
(d) Sociology 
(e) Geography 
Sa prological and. pysical Seiences.__ ee eee 12 units 
Seeeeisn. (inucioding ord) Hngtish ) oe Fee ee ee 6 units 
SPE AUCH CT TUCR UOT ce UF eek ed et ee Tees See eee 4 units 
Minpcarmupmriectlverrrenniren. 22). OL ee ee 24 units 
1. Agriculture 
2. Art 
3. Biological Sciences 
4. Chemistry 
5. Commerce 
6. Education 
7. English 
8. Geography 
9. Greek or Latin 
10. History 
11. Home Economics 
12. Industrial and Mechanical Arts 
13. Mathematics 
14. Music 
15. Philosophy or Psychology 
16. Physical Education 
17. Physics 
18. Political Science 
19. Romanic Languages 
20. Sociology 


Upper Division (Junior and Senior Years). 


III. Professional courses in education and electives__________________ 60 units 
MS o5 ELIS FAs lt eT aS Se Sy SRE a Cee ae NT Tae Ce st 124 units 


Students entering the college without two years of mathematics (other than 
arithmetic) and two years of one foreign language must complete (before they 
receive the baccalaureate degree) six units of mathematics and ten units of a 
foreign language except that in case of students over twenty-one years of age at 
the time of entering the institution substitutions for the above requirements may be 
made upon approval of the credentials committee. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 
THE LOWER DIVISION 


The lower division is primarily cultural and is fundamental to the professional 
preparation which takes place mainly in the upper division. In preparation for 
the teaching profession, as is true in the case of law, medicine and other professions, 
certain prerequisite requirements have to be fulfilled before professional study is 
undertaken. Such courses serve as a foundation and as professional backgrond. 
Students are expected to meet the requirements of the lower division before under- 
taking the professional work of the upper division. Lower division requirements 
are definitely indicated for each major line of work. 


Courses Which Parallel University Requirements 


In many cases, lower division students are uncertain as to what their major 
interests will be when they reach the upper division. In other cases, they prefer 
to fulfill lower division requirements in such a way as to prepare for upper division 
work in other institutions. In all such cases they should confer with the Dean of 
the Lower Division before making a program of work. 


THE UPPER DIVISION 


The work of the upper division is mainly professional with particular emphasis 
on the technical requirements of a major line. The state requirement that forty 
units of the work done by upper division students must be strictly upper division 
work is more than met by every department in the college. 


OUTLINES OF COURSES 
ACADEMIC STUDIES—LOWER DIVISION 


General Requirements 
Examination in English A. 


Personal Hygiene. o-oo de se ee 2 units (women) 
Personal Liygiené.22 no eae ee ee 1 unit (men) 
Physical Jiducation.. 22. eo ee 2 units 


Subject Requirements 
ENGLISH 


Students must pass English A examination before receiving credit for other 
English courses. 

A year course in one of the following subjects: 
English Composition, Survey of English Literature, or Public Speaking____~_ 6 units 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


At least 15 units in either or both of the following languages: French, Spanish. 
Each year of foreign language taken in high school will be counted in satisfaction 
of 8 units of this requirement, although such allowance does ‘not re the total 
number of units to be earned (64). 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Algebra and Geometry must be taken in high school. : 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


At least 12 units from the following list: Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Botany, 
Physiology, Ornithology. 

One year of high school Chemistry or Physies will count in satisfaction of 3 cis 
of this requirement. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A year course in one of the following subjects: 


Modern European History, History of the Americas, Economics, Political 
Science __ ~~ Sah eee faye era ep MME SERRE BCR AN sak Sela edt Se EEA AEN ee Nic Bee 6 units 


ELECTIVES 


A year course in any of the following: 


Psychology, Philosophy, Art, Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Drawing, 
Edueation, Geography. 

In choosing electives, students should include those subjects which will prepare 
for the upper division in the department of the college they expect to enter. In 
all cases, students must consult the Dean of the Lower Division regarding subjects 
to be taken. 

ADDITIONAL FIELDS OF PREPARATION 


(1) In the College of Commerce: 

English A examination; Hygiene 1 unit (men); 2 units (women); Physical 
Education, 2 units; Foreign Language, 15 units; Mathematics (College Algebra) 
and Theory of Investments, 6 units; Natural Science, 9 units; Social Science, 12 
units; Geography, 6 units; Electives. 


PARTIAL COURSES 


(2) In Engineering the following courses are offered : 


Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Solid Analytical 
Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Plane Surveying, 6 units; Inorganic 
Chemistry, 10 units; College Physics, 6 units; Shop (Wood and Metal), 4 units; 
Mechanical Drawing, 5 units; Subject A (Hnglish Composition, without credit) ; 
Military Science, 6 units; Physical Education, 1 unit; Hygiene, 1 unit; Elective, 
& units. 


(3) In the Pre-Architectural Course the following courses are offered : 


Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; Solid Analytic 
Geometry and Differential Calculus, 6 units; College Physics, 6 units; Advanced 
Freehand Drawing, 2 units; Lettering, 2 units; Subject A (English Composition, 
without credit) ; Military Science, 6 units; Physical Education, 1 unit; Hygiene, 
1 unit; Art Anatomy, 2 units; other subjects may be chosen from the College of 
Letters and Science since full entrance to the course in Architecture at the 
university requires the Junior Certificate in the College of Letters and Science. 


(4) In Agriculture the following courses are offered: 


General Botany, 8 units; General Chemistry, 10 units; Instrumental Drawing, 
2 units; Physical Education, 1 unit; Hygiene, 1 unit; Subject A (English Compo- 
sition, without credit) ; electives from College of Letters and Science, 10 units. 
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ART 
YEAR I 
First Semester 
Number Course Units 
Sci. 40A—Botany oo a a ea ee 4 
P.B, 1A—Physical Education....-2_ 2 bo a a a4 
Eng. 8A—HEnghish, Grammar. 2 = Le eee > 
Psy. 1A—Psycholory—-...- + sk a ee eee 3 
Hist. 2A—History of Hurope. cee t i oe 2 a eee 3 
Art 1A==Design and. Colorswlloo. S22. 4) Cee eS eee 2 
Second Semester : 16 
Sci. 40B—Botanyo.a2 [e202 S ek ew ee ee 4 
I.E. 1B—Physieal Education, .i22 002 See Lee i 
Eng. 8B—English- Composition..._..2..2_-s 2 ee eee 3 
Psy. 1 B—Psychology..<-.. Sc. 38s a eae 3 
Art 19A—-Public School Art (Methods) _._-_____ = 2252 ee 2 
Art 2B—Elementary. Freehand Drawing... ___ 5. _ 22s ee 2 
YEAR II 15 
First Semester | 
Sei. 108—Scienee of Dyeing. 2. eo. eae a Fe 
Hist. 102A—-United States: Historya_...__. 4 -. 220 ee 3 
Eeon, 2—Principles of Heonomies......-- 2.226 2 ee eee 3 
P.E. 2A—Physical Hiducation._)=-- 25 es ee eee 1 
Sci. 50A—Biology (Physiology) —.—..- -s2325 2. et 3 
Art- 50A——Lettering 10-25 3 ee ee ee ee eee 4 
Art 52A—Water Color Painting___~_---_23__.___ eee a 
Second Semester 15 
Art: 60B—Poster: =... 32. 2 eee ee ee bi 
Art 55—Hlementary Bookbinding: 22). 22 ee 1 
P.B. 2B—Physical Hducation._i_- 22 1 
Id. 57—F'oundations of Wducation® 22 oo a eee 3 
Hist. 102B—History of the United States-2_-__._ > eee o 
Art: 51B—Applied. Design——Tloys_. 2. 2 es eee ye 
Art 57——Basketry 22.22 134 3 Se ee Se ee eee 1 
Ind. Eid... C—Instrumental , Drawing... 2206 ee eee 2 
YEAR III 16 
First Semester 
Art. 119A—Elementary Methods (Art) _~-___22. 2 o_o eee oh 
Art 101A—Advanced Design and Color... pues ea eee 2 
Art 107A-—Stagecraft (2 22e. 2 3a ee ee ee eee 2 
Eid.. 175 —lLEducational. Psycholovy 2.222% ee eee 3 
Art 152A—Advanced. Drawing. (Charcoal) ._.22-- 20 so oe eee 2 
Elective—English or History or Language_________________ Prt ied e 
Second Semester 17 
Art 129B—Secondary Methods" (Art)... ee eee 2 
Art 18TB—Pottety (222 ea ee a ee 4 
Art 111A—House ‘Design... 0S" = Se ee ee eee a 
Art 121B—Costume ; Design=— 2 Sh 2a ee ee eee 2 
Art 131B—Applied . Design. (textile) == =e eee 2 
H.H.—EHlective—Clothing or 
Ind. Eid. 1—Architectural Drawing. 22-0258) ee 2 eee 3 
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YEAR IV 
First Semester 

Number Course Units 
ean Tie A TNTCCINEION 2. 4c gee eer oe a oe ee 1 
Pee ee Mi ee | SIP OCLC “LCA CINE = 8 ee ee ee 2 
Pees ast NOTIN. WGCOTaAtION—_ Said oo Se oe a 2 
Art 162A-—Advanced Drawing (oil painting) _.--__________-______~_-______ 2 
RE ae MC Tes VV OA VIL. eS nh ee er ae Te 2 
Pee eter POO1DS +. ole oe oa kee ee ees 9 eee Soe. 2 
eet bh ee OOO NIA Ty A+ Woueationuss 2.2. Sas ee a ee te SEP ICON Fae 2 
Elective—English or History or Language (Upper Division) ____~ 3 
16 

Second Semester 

merit ts-—4 Pts NN GCCLOW OTE Soe eB eae ee ee eee Z 
Pea ees NO ELINe ANG SCULDLUT Paso ea oe ea eaten ee eel a 
Peetor-=—Aavanced Gookbindingo: 8 ee Oe ee cD 
erent. teenie!  LIGCOMd ClOn = 2 eee, Seer ey re Se ee 2 
Pei oc iea—tl ain tite a (iG ye or ee ee ee he 2 
a ee ere NT COLAT LOTS ee oe es ee ee ee a 
On Me TN see AO Te ee Shee 2 
gpm tis rreetedLo L eaciine- 2 2 3 
15 
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GENERAL PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT 
YEAR I 


First Semester 
Lecture Laboratory 


Number Course hours hours Units 
Psy.’ 1A—General' Psychology—_-__ 22. Se ee 3 0 3 
Hist. 2A—Mistory of Modern EHurope______--______-___ 3 0 ° 
Seis. TA——General~ Physiology) -253) 3 ee 2 3 Za 
Eng.. 8A-—Grammar, for Teachersi_2 = 22 2 oa 3 0 3 
P: Hd? Ji-—Physieal Hducation tz... 22 eee 0 4 a 
*Musie.1—Publie School ‘Music_2522- 320 2 0 2 
Art® .VA—Design and: Golot. os ee = eee eee ) 6 2 
1 
Second Semester 
Psy; 1B—Psychology mand: bife-.2...24225 eae 3 0 3 
Sci.) 1 B—General«Physiolocey 4S ee eee 2 3 3 
Eng. SB—Composition for Teachers=_-.-22— 22552) 020 a8 3 0 3 
Pid 2—Physicals hdtication = oe ee ee eee 0 4 ml 
Math. 10—Theory of Elementary Mathematics__________ 3 0 3 
*Art19A—Public School Arts. 2 eee ) 6 2 
Musie. 2—Music “Methods 2 2" Se eee 2 0 2 
17 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Geog. 1—Fundamentals of Modern Geography___________ 3 0 3 
Hist. 102A—History of the United States_______-______ 2 0 3 
Pbd-3—Physical Hducation eee 0 4 1 
*Hd. 75A—EHlementary Curriculum____________________ a 0 3 
Sci 1A-—Chemistry 2222-3320 se te ee ee eee v4 3 3 
Econ. 2—Principles of Economics_____-_______-_______ 3 0 5 
16 
Second Semester 
Hist. 102B—History of the United States______________ 3 0) 53 
Hilectives ic. 22s oor: ac re ee re i en 2 0 a 
*Hd. 75B—Elementary Curriculum_____________________ 3 0 3 
SCL, wd B=—Che mi istry, a ae ke eee 2 3 4 
Ha-70—I ntroductiontto Ceaching=_<227 —2223 2 0 2 
Eid. -)7—Foundations of Vducation= 2 32-2 2. 32 oe eee 3 0 3 
16 
YEAR III 
First Semester 
Kd. 1389 —Public Education in California, Group IandII 2 0 2 
Ed. 1836A—Educational Tests and Measurements, Group I 
an@ 1D osses2 See ee er oe eee, 2 0 2 
Ed. 171A—Supervised Teaching, Group J___--_-_______ EZ 15 6 
Group, Hlective-Group band? lie oo toe ee ee = 3 
Hd. 178 —Educational Sociology, Group II______-_-____ P 0 2 
Phys. Ed. 103—Theory of Physical Education, Group II__ 1 0 1 
Elective, sroup Lien a oe ee ere ee ee ee ee 5 
Ind. Ed. 146—Industrial Arts in Elementary schools, 
Group Tl 2 oo ee ee ee ee eee 1 3 2 
Total for Group do tec eae eee eee 13 units 


Total for: Group (Uo 2 sence ee a ee ee ee 17 units 
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Second Semester 
Lecture Laboratory 


Number. Course hours hours Units 
Peenoe recive: GTOUDS ) ANd Lio. 2 eee a ee ae eS 
Ed. 171A—Supervised Teaching, Group II__________-___ Z 15 6 
Eng. 187J—Children’s Literature, Groups I and IJ______ Z 0 ye 
Ind. Ed. 146—Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools, 

Bo TSUN Ty Bg Sti A I a lr een ats J a PS 1 3 2 
Phys. Ed. 108—Theory of Physical Education, Group I__ 1 0 uy 
meer MR TON be Ce at. te a ee ees pa o 
Edueation 178—Educational Sociology, Group I_________ Pa 0 ee 
Eng. 830A—Public Speaking, Groups I and JJ___________ 2 0 ys 

ister Obs TOUD ba! ee gee ee ea cee ee LO ee ae ee 8 Be 17 units 
tere rots Cy EOUT stat pe cee eepre a pie ee eet Vile ER gS Dale ee oe 13 units 
Rene er Ores Cert tiiGd (On 2 pe a nageeee eee ee ee a ee Bese 96 units 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
P. Ed. 171A—Hssentials of Personal Hygiene__________~_ 1 0 1 
Hd. 175—Educational Psychology______________________ 3 0 3 
Electives chosen from upper division courses____________  __ we 8 
Education 171B—Supervised Teaching_________________ it 3 Ds 
14 
Second Semester 
P. Ed. 171 B—Essentials of Personal Hygiene___________ ‘lt 0 ak 
Ed. 171C—Supervised and Experimental Teaching______ i 3 2; 
Ed. 177 —Growth and Development of the Child________ pe 0 2 
Electives chosen from upper division courses______--____ __ a 9 
14 


The foregoing is a typical elementary education course for students desiring to 
meet the requirements for the elementary school credential and the B.A. degree. 
The former may be obtained upon completion of the first three years of this course. 

Students who desire to obtain the junior high school certificate instead of the 
elementary certificate should omit the courses marked with an asterisk (*) and 
substitute the following: 

(a) The special required subjects for junior high school: Edue. 174A, Principles 
of Junior High School Education; and Edue. 174B, Junior High School Classroom 
Methods and Management; Educ. 171D, Supervised Teaching, Junior High School, 
as a substitute for 171B. 

(b) Two minors in subjects taught in high school. Such minor may be in 
English, foreign languages, history, science or mathematics. A minor is 12 units, 
6 of which are lower division and 6 upper division courses. 

(c) General professional students who wish to work for the Special Certificate 
in Physical Training Activities should take, in addition to the required courses in 
Physical Education, the following: P.H. Admin. 162, 107, 105, Growth of the Child, 
and P.E. Participation, 106. (For details, see section on Physical Education.) 

(d) See Physical Education Department for the requirements for a minor in 
physical education. 

The term “group elective” signifies 6 units in some field chosen by the student 
and carried in addition to the required courses in that field. Its purpose is to make 
the student more proficient in some special field. The General Professional group 
elective in physical education includes P.E. 105, 106, 107. 


COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


The courses listed under these headings on pages 31 to 59 are for persons who 
desire to secure one of the State Credentials in Administration or Supervision. 
Detailed information regarding these credentials may be secured from the State 
Board of Education Bulletin No. 10, ‘‘Regulations governing the granting of special 
credentials in (a) School Administration, and (b) School Supervision.” The 
candidate should consult the latest edition of this bulletin for requirements. 
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Santa Barbara State College offers in summer school and in-extension as demand 
arises the following courses which meet the minimum requirements for these 
credentials : 


School Administration and Supervision. - 2" == eee 8 units 
Growth and Development ‘of ‘the Child: 7 eee 2 units 
Educational. Tests and “Measurements_ = eee 2 units 
Philosophy. of. Educationsg 22 ee 2 units 
History of -Eiducation: in -thestinited States.— > = 3-2 eee 2 units 
Work of ‘the Hlementary Schoo!l*Principal__-—_ -_ = = eS ee 3 units 
Administration of).a Junior’ High :Schoololo 2 ee a eee 3 units 
Organization and Administration of Vocational Hducation_______________ 2 units 
Statistical -Measurements2. 3 a ee SO re eee 2 units 
Educational Sociology 22262220205 ee ee eee ee 2 units 
Modern Practice and Experiments in Education________________________ 2 units 
Vocational -Guidance \~222.2-2.--5-cndaeeneo eee eee eee 2 units 


Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction_______________-_ 8 units 
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HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


DEGREE COURSE 


YEAR I 
First Semester 


Number Course 


Paya —Creneral “Psychology.._._._..- 2... 
Hist. 2A—History of Modern Europe___-__--__--__- 
Peo NV SIOLOPY 5 oe a ee ee 
Hng. SA—Grammar for 'Teachers_.________________ 
Sele LA—i torzanic Ghemistry 2.2. 
Eohd. 4 —Physical Hdueation —_- 


Second Semester 


rey t—eeycuology and -btfe-. ous ee 
Ed. 57 —Foundations of Education______________- 
Sei. 50B—Physiology and Bacteriology_____________ 
Eng. ,8B—Composition for Teachers________.___.-_-_- 
Sei. 1B—Inorganic Chemistry —~_--__--..--_______ 
Pobid oer pysical: duestion. —.~¢-. 2 


YHAR II 


First Semester 


Hist. 102A—History of the United States____________ 
Awa) egion and olor. on oe ee 


H. 8S. 95—Economies of Household Administration 


See ranic (nemistry oe oo eS 
Hos — Wlementary Wood Study_—2 == 
eer OR UT Gpn ee ee te ae eed ie ee 


Second Semester 


Sci. 92—Physiological Chemistry___._________________ 
fe tt —— neh room- Cookery 2 
Eng. 15B—Elements of Public Speaking_____________ 
eee —-Advanced HWo0ds..22.. 2000-22 22sec Lk 
mis Aang ob WedvVing- 5 ee 
Hist. 102B—History of the United States___________ 
veces) 4—_(ostume Designs 22. ee ee eas 
feo, G--- hysical Kducationss_.. =o 


YEAR III 


First Semester 


H.A. 101A—First Principles of Clothing____________ 
H.S. 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene____________- 
TESTE WT Ses Ewen 1 scl alt a Sma Nae apenas J Bhan omni ecole 
H.S. 104 —Household Management____--__________ 
wei 1ULA——l extie Chemistry... 
H.S. 102Y—Lunchroom Cookery —~_~-------~-------- 
H.S. 103A—Dietetics and Nutrition_______________~_ 
toate oysical Ndueation... 2. 


4—59107 


Lecture Laboratory 


hours 


hours 


WAHWO © RWOoOWoO RwWOWOS 


PW OW OD Ogp.09 
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Second Semester 


Lecture Laboratory 


Number Course hours hours Units 
H.A. 101B—First Principles of Clothing_—~__----_______-— ah 6 3 
Sei. “LOLB—=FoodeGhemistry na ee eee af 3 2 
Ti.E. 102A—Home Economics Methods (foods) —--------- ye 0 2 
H.E. 102B—Home Economics Methods (clothing) —~---~-- 2 0 2 
Art ~ 187 B—Anrt UNeedléwork > Se eS eee 0 3 a 
Art (TH A==Heuse “Désien™ <2 eee 1 3 ey 
H.S. 103B—Diéetetics and Nutrition=.-.._2.2.2---.2= 2 2 3 $ 
15 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Bléetive! 2 ofa eo ee ee ee ee 2 0 2 
Ed. 175—Educational Psychology____-______-_--__-__-- 3 0 3 
H.A. 101A—Advanced Clothing (wool) ------------_--- 1 3 2, 
H.S. 181 —Supervised Teaching (foods) —_----____---- 0 6 2 
Art 113A—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing. 0 3 aL 
H.S. 110 —Home Gardening and Landscaping__________ 0 By 1 
HS. -106A—-Child Care {2220S eee 1 3 2 
Ed.. 173. —Secondary Education... 23 46 eee 2 0 2 
15 
Second Semester 
H.A. 101B—Advanced Clothing (silk) ---______________- 1 S a 
HS. 1027-—Lunchroom Cookery -—-.- 3 eee 0 3 1 
H.A. 131 —Supervised Teaching (clothing) ~-__________ a 6 3 
H.S. 101 —Demonstrations and Serving___________--_~-- 1 6 3 
H.S. 108 —Home Economics Survey____--------------- 2 0 2 
HA, °108°-—Millinery e235 2 oe ea ee ee eee 1 48 be. 
Hes: 130. Practice House.) hours arranzed=-2 = =e 0 0 2 
15 


Nots 1.—Upon completion of the four-year course in Home Hconomics, the student 
receives, in addition to the A.B. degree, the state credential to teach home economics 
subjects in the secondary schools of the state. 

Note 2.—Students desiring to carry a minor in Physical Education in order to earn 
the Special Certificate in Physical Training Activities must take the following addi- 
tional courses following the four units (4, 5, 6, 7) of Lower Division work: 


Physical Education Administration and Methods in Secondary Schools____-- 4 units . 
This includess).B. Hy p62 22 Se oe 2 eee eee eee 2 units 
; Faia SD Poi UO (ea a a Se i len Pe yy ae Veh is SR 2 units 
Seay cD ppc Wane een oe apa AN ph. See Se eke Re ace 2 units 
Growth and Development of the Child (Psychology Ed. 177)______-- 2 units 
Participation $CPeh 6) 2 ee ee ee en 2 units 


Notse 3.—A course in Tailoring (2 units) will be given for a sufficient number to 
form a class, the units to count for graduate work in Home Economics elsewhere. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


A. Training for Supervision of Home Economics Teachers. This course aims 
to give students the general principles of supervision and the duties and functions 
of the supervisor as applied especially to the field of Home Economics in Secondary 
Schools. Specific problems will be worked out. 

For graduates and advanced students only. 

B. Education in Methods for Teaching Home Making. ‘This course is intended 


primarily for teachers of Home Making. Emphasis will be given to the aims and 
phases of Home Making with the newer interpretation as applied to Secondary 
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Education. Needed information and sources, practical application of science, art 
and other subjects to the solving of problems in Home Making, methods of presen- 
tation and typical projects will be considered. 


*C. Institutional Management. A two-year course offered to those students 
electing to train for management of institutional culinary departments, school lunch- 
rooms, public or private cafeterias, direction of state institutions for the care of 
children, ete. Entrance is based upon high school graduation or the equivalent, 
plus a certain degree of maturity, coupled with good health. The course does not 
lead to eertification for teaching, but the college gives a certificate testifying to 
the completion of the course. 

Requirements: Inorganic Chemistry (6); Organic Chemistry (3) ; Food Chem- 
istry (2); Textile Chemistry (2); Physiology (4); Bacteriology (2); Design and 
Color (2); House Design (2); Interior Decoration (1); Elementary Foods (8) ; 
Advanced Foods (3) ; Demonstration and Serving (3) ; Dietetics and Nutrition (5) ; 
Lunchroom Cookery (6); General Psychology (3); Household Management (2) ; 
Economics of Household Administration (2) ; Home Nursing (1) ; Child Care (2) ; 
Home Economics Survey (1) ; Elementary Clothing (38) ; Institutional Management 
(2) ; Marketing (2); Lunchroom Problems (4). Total 67 units. 


* Under certain conditions this institutional management course may be combined 
with the degree course in home economics which might involve a little added time if 
the student is already carrying a full program. 

An additional period of two weeks is required at the completion of the regular 
course for a personal management of the college lunch room. ‘This involves the mak- 
ing out of daily menus, purchasing supplies for same, and scheduling the individual 
labor of the student workers. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
DEGREE COURSE 


YEAR I 
First Semester 


Number Course 

Psy. 1A—General Psychology 
Pliys. 50A=—Phystolovy os see ns ae ee ees 
Eng. 18A—English Composition________________ 
P. Ed==Physieal= ancation. 32 sas eee 


Ind.-Eid.. 1—fPFreehand Drawmgs.- 20) eee 


Ind. Ed. 11—Foundation of Wood________-____— 


Second Semester 


Psy. 1A—Geéneral Psycholosy—. 2 2 ee 


Phys. 50A—Human Physiology_________________ 


Eng. 18B—English® Composition ou. be 


P; Ed.—Physital ‘Hducation2=2 2S Pec ee ee 


Lecture Laboratory 


Ind. Ed. 2—Architectural or Mechanical Drawing__-__- 


Ind. Ed. 12—Furniture Construction___________ 


YEAR II 


First Semester 
Eicon. 2—Principles of Hconomics__________-____- 
Hist. 102A—History of the United States__.____ 
Ind. Ed. 171A—Applied Mathematies____________ 
P:; Hid: —Physical. Miducation=22) 2 oe eee ee ae 
Ind. Ed. 3—Machine Drawing ______________--_ 
Sci. 1A—Inorganie Chemistry_——__-_.-._ 


Second Semester 
Ed. 57—Foundations of Education______________ 
Hist. 102B—History of the United States_______ 
Ind. Ed. 171 B—Applied.Physics_______=___.=_ = 
Po Eid—Physicals bducation 2 es ee ee 
Inds hd.31-—Machine Shops) eek 2 ee eee 
*Hiective =Shopworke ee ee ee ees 


YEAR III 
First Semester 


Hist. 108—Industrial History of the United States 
Ed. 175—Educational Psychology_______________ 
Ind. Ed. 180--—Hlectrical Construction___________ 


Ind. Ed. 184—LIntroduction to Automobile______________ 


*Blective Shopwork 2-2-5) ae ee ee 


Second Semester 


Ind. Ed. 124—Sheet Metal Work_______________ 
Wlective 222 see ee ee ee ee 
Ind. Ed. 141—Vocational Education 
Hng. J5A—Poblic Speaking: 2 eee eee 
Ind. Ed. 185—Internal Combustion Engines_____- 
Elective in Education 


hours 


0 


COROAOS 


WorRo°oeo 


Om WOOO 


ADOO 


enon onan an i=») 


jet | 
al wwrowo 


Units 


Bx | cee no bec to Co 
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YEAR IV 


First Semester 
Lecture Laboratory 


Number Course hours hours Units 
wae bib——pecondary. Hducation_._.22-_. ee 2 0 2 
i erermerseieinea ones fed el Ak a ee 2 0 2 
Ind. Ed. 142—Study of Occupations___________________ 3 0 3 
Ind. Hd. 147—Content and Method____________________ 2 0 Pe 
tnd.” Eid. 151—Supervised Teaching... __._-_-_.___ 1 4 2 
Set RGmEN OO W OTK. 2 2 a oe a ea as ze + 
15 

Second Semester 

Pita boo— Teaching Problems 22) 3 0 RS 
Ind. Ed. 148—Vocational Guidance______=_____________ ys 0 2 
Ind. Ed. 151—Supervised. Teaching__________________-_ i 6 3 
BRM eS OU WOT Ks te a ee E a. 7 
5 
BGT UE eran ok kot oe oe ee eo a es SO ee Ak ee eee oka eee 124 


Two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage experience in addition to the 
124 units of college work is required for the long term credential to teach automobile 
mechanics. 

Notrt.—Upon completion of the four-year course in Industrial Education, the 
student is granted, in addition to the B.A. degree, the state credential to teach occu- 
pations and industrial arts subjects in elementary and secondary schools. 

* The elective shopwork throughout the course must be selected under the approval 
of the head of the department. These electives will be chosen with reference to the 
student’s major interest within this field. 

For a credential in printing not less than 8 units of printing must be taken in 
addition to a period of not less than 416 clock hours of practical experience in a 
commercial print shop. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION MINOR : 


Students desiring to carry a minor in Physical Education in order to earn the 
Special Certificate in Physical Training Activities must take the following additional 
courses: Growth of the Child (Psy. 2B) 2 units; Physical Education Administra- 
tion and Method in Secondary Schools (Men) (PE. 105, 106) 6 units; and 2 
additional units in Physical Education Participation. Candidates for this minor 
must earn their full six units of participation (the four required for the degree and the 
two extra units in the following courses: P.E. 11, 12, 13, 14). 


COURSE LEADING TO A LIMITED CREDENTIAL IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION 


(A Course Open to Persons With Trade Experience) 


Entrance requirements. 
1. Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, twenty-four and forty-five. - 
2. Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 
3. Not less than five years of practical experience in an approved trade. 
4, Successful passing of trade and aptitude tests as provided by the college. 


Subjects required. 


Not less than one’ year of special teacher-training, consisting of a minimum of 
thirty units, distributed approximately as follows: 


PS tePR EA MTUEME WNC MOLOn Voor eee oo ee ee eer 3 units 
Vo VCE RTD UTS SY 0 ee ae See ee ee NE PRE ee ee yc, ey ES eRe Sa 2 units 
Terence ropleimerinsnaustrial Mducation_ =. = ea 3 units 
Dene ee CAM ge ee ne he ee eam en See ee 4 units 
ipeintedeniatucmatics And sciences<—oas8-65- 2b ee 3 units * 
OPED ACE a 8 oP aS A a ee eee ne eS ee 4 units 
FOTOS cog EAGT OS A) | eR re oh Sg aa ae epee’ Rea a li aN pes es OPC 5 units 
OCTET Fla. dh oo Sel ae eae ae ee Aas Pe HE Eo NEE AC MN NRA vated FB Mt oe Ae 3 units 
ae ee a a et oe tel ew 3 units 


Re MIU Pe CI PeIgents 26. a a ee ee ee a 30 units 
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Upon successful completion of this course, the student is granted, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the college, a State Credential to teach shopwork in secondary 
schools. This credential is renewable from time to time upon completion of additional 
requirements. 


OTHER COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


(A) Course Leading to Certificate of the Vocational Arts Type, for Teachers 
, of Trade and Vocational Classes. 


This course is open to persons who have served apprenticeship and have had 
at least three years of journeyman experience in the particular trade in which they 
expect to become instructors. ‘The course, which is normally of about one year’s 
duration, covers teaching problems in vocational education, trade analysis, organi- 
zation of teaching material, study of occupations, methods of teaching shop subjects; 
with such related mathematics, drawing, science, English, ete., as are needed by 
the prospective teacher. 

Upon completion of such a course, the student is granted a certificate by the 
state to teach vocational shop work and related subjects in classes organized under 
the Federal and State Vocational Acts. 


(B) Work Leading to Special Credential for Teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of ten units in Farm Mechanics, approved by the State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, students who have completed forty units of the 
required technical work will receive, in adition to their credential in Occupations 
and Home Mechanics, a Special Credential in Farm Mechanics entitling them to 
teach Farm Mechanics to classes in Vocational Agriculture organized under the 
Federal and State Vocational Education Acts. At the present time, a part of the 
technical work prescribed in this course may be taken at the Agricultural School 
of the University of California, located at Davis. 


(C) Work Leading to Credential in Supervision. 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching Industrial Arts Education and who 
have had at least 17 months of successful teaching experience may obtain the 
Credential in Special Supervision within this field by taking the following courses: 


(a) Four (4) semester units of work selected from at least two of the following 
courses (Growth and Development of the Child required) : 
(1) Growth and Development of the Child. 
(2) Philosophy of Education. 
(3) History of Education in the United States. 
(4) Social Value of the Special Field in Which Supervision is to be Done. 
(b) Six (6) semester units of work selected from the following group (Organ- 
ization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial Education 
required) : 
(1) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial 
Education. 
(2) Tests and Measurements in the Special Field. 
(8) Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 
(4) Vocational Guidance. 
For further information about this credential see State Board of Education 
Bulletin No. 10Ad. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
ART 


Mary E. T. CROoSwWELL 
ETTORE CADORIN 
AUSTINE I. CAMP 
Lyta Harcorr, B.S. 
Cuas. MERIDETH 
FRED GRIFFIN, B.A. 
FRANCES JONES, B.A. 
ISABEL Morton FISH 
Roy LAWHORNE 


1A. Design and Color (2). 


The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are the foundation 
of all art work. Problems are given involving original studies in spacing, line 
composition and color harmony, as applied to borders, surfaces and textiles. 


101B. Advanced Design and Color. 1A prerequisite (2). 


2B. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 


Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical application of 
the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, street scenes and 
landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade. Pencil rendering. 


50A. Lettering (1). 


Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush and pen 
in their application to poster, illumination and illustration. Design the basis of 
fine lettering. 


60B. Poster (2). 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of designs. are made 
with application to the commercial and theatre poster in black and white and 
color. Prerequisite: Course 3A. 


187B. Art Needlework (2). 


The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium for 
reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, millinery, and all 
problems to which needlework is applied. 


57B. Basketry (1). 


This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyeing and 
staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven baskets from original 
designs. Raffia, reed and native materials are used. 


19A. Public School Art Methods (2). 


Offered for the general professional department. The problems are arranged to 
meet the needs of elementary school teachers. They are based upon the principles 
of design, and, where possible, are developed with industrial application. 

Poster, furniture, fabric and toy designs are developed through paper cutting, 
and made with paper, cardboard or other suitable material. 

Stick and linoleum block printing in practical problems with color on paper and 
cloth. 

Modeling animals, tiles, and small figure compositions, with plasticine and casting 
in plaster. 

Problems in sewing and making booklets and covering boxes. 

All problems have an industrial application. 


120A. Art Appreciation and History (1). 


Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture and painting, and 
the crafts. 


120B. Art Appreciation and History (1). 

The handicraft arts and textiles of the American Indians, and other peoples, 
both ancient and modern, are studied. .Collections of photographs, or tracings, 
are made and reports given. Prerequisite: Course 10A. 
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5A. Water Color Painting (2). 
Still life compositions and landscape sketching in water Pers Prerequisite: 
Course 2. 


107A. Stage Craft (2). 
Problems of color, costume and lighting for the staging of plays, developed to 
scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full proportions. 


51B. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 

The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, con- 
structed with cardboard, beaver-board and wood. Painted with poster and enamel 
paint. 


127B. Elementary Bookbinding (1). 
Problems in making and pasting carried out in binder’s board, paper and silk— 
desk sets, glove boxes and letter portfolios. 


167B. Advanced Bookbinding (1). 
Instruction in the mending, sewing and binding of books. 


137B. Pottery (4). 

A study is made of the composition of clays and glazes; hand building and 
decorating forms from original designs; casting and pouring of forms. Actual 
practice in using the kiln. 


131B. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). 

Original designs are applied to textiles and other materials. Emphasis is given 
to printing on textiles; all hand-processes are used, such as wood-block and lino- 
leum printing, stenciling, batik, tie and dyeing. 


111A. House Design (2). 

Lectures on the history and appreciation of architecture and studies of exteriors 
and interiors as applied to the home. <A study of the materials used in house con- 
struction; drawing original plans to scale. 


113A. Interior Decoration and House Furnishing (2). 

Lectures on appreciation of art in the home with practical application of the 
principles of design and color used in decorating and furnishing. This course 
includes the choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hangings, china and the 
study of period furniture. Training is given in rendering elevations and perspec- 
tive in color through problems involving the treatment of walls, floors, ceiling and 
furniture. 


147A1. Weaving (1). 

This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving from earliest times. 
Looms are assembled and put into working order; small looms for making Oriental 
rugs and woven tapestry are constructed, and weaving by ecards is illustrated. 
Students may exercise personal choice in use of materials and of articles woven. 


147A2. Weaving (1). 

This course affords practice in the various methods by which the craft becomes 
an expression of art—employing color, line and texture as a medium; it covers 
the ground from mere weave effects to the coverlet—types of weaving, overshot, 
double faced and double woven fabrics. The place of weaving in the history of 
civilization is discussed. Prerequisite: Course 113A. 


121B. Costume Design (2). 

Study of mass, line and composition in relation to the human figure as applied 
to costume. Original designs are made for the modern house and street costume, 
as well as for stage, festival and pageantry. Pencil, ink and water color rendering. 
Lecture on historic costumes. 


104B. Modeling and Sculpturing (2). a 
Modeling from life, head and draped figure, casting. 
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172B. Mural Decoration (2). 
Decorative compositions in various media, applied to the beautifying of wall 
spaces in the home and public buildings. 


150A-150B. Directed Teaching (2) (3). 


Teaching of design, drawing, painting, modeling and art crafts in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared materials, and discussions. 


119A. Teachers’ Course in Art (Elementary) (2). 
A study of the methods of teaching art in elementary schools. Making original 
problems, and developing courses of study. 


129B. Teachers’ Course in Art (Secondary) (2). 
A study of the methods of teaching art in secondary schools. Making of courses 
of study and the collection of illustrative material. 


152A. Advanced Drawing (2). 

Freehand drawing from still life. Lectures on anatomical construction of the 
human figure, application, drawing from life, head and costumed model, charcoal, 
chalk. 


162A. Advanced Drawing (2). 
Painting in oil, still life and landscape composition. 


182B. Oil Painting (2). 
From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. 


177B. Jewelry. 


Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, polishing and 
finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 


157A. Leather Tooling. 


Original designs developed in leather tooling and staining applied to the making 
of bags, purses, and book-covers. Modern and antique styles studied. 


145. Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in Art Educa- 
tion (3). 

In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the Art 
Supervisor in Hlementary Education and the relationship to the principal and 
teachers in such a system. 

General principles affecting classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meetings and 
personal conferences with teachers will be discussed. 


155. Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 

Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision of art educa- 
tion, type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, evaluation of teachers’ 
efficiency and office organization will be the basis of this course. 
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GENERAL PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT 


EDUCATION 


CHARLES L. JAcosBs, PH.D. 
ELIZABETH L. BrsHop, M.A. 
LAURA SPECHT PRICE, M.A. 
EpirH M. LEONARD, B.E. 
Evsiz A. Ponp, M.A. 
Ropert WoRMSER, BA. 


Ed. 57. Foundations of Education (3). 

An orientation course dealing in a general way with the aims and objectives of 
education, the historical background for the development of our present school 
systems, the high lights in our past and present educational theory and philosophy, 
and the broad outlines of school and curriculum organization and administration. 


Ed. 70. Introduction of Teaching (2). 
An observation, participation, conference course, dealing with elementary school 
and classroom management. This course must precede supervised teaching. 


Ed. 75A. Elementary Curriculum (3). 

Reading, phonetics, language, spelling, handwriting. 

Application of the principles of psychology and education to the organization of 
content and method of academic courses. Genetic study of content, procedure, and 
organization of material. Observation and critical study of current technique in 
teaching ; study of state texts. 


Ed. 75B. Elementary Curriculum (3). 
Arithmetic, history, geography. Continuation of Ed. 75A. 


Ed. 139. Public Education in California (2). 

General problems of school administration discussed from the functional stand- 
point, as related to the California school system and its laws. Fulfills the state 
credential requirement in school law. 


Ed. 136B. Educational Measurements (3). 

An advanced course in examination methods; laboratory work; individual mental 
measurements; diagnostic methods. Opportunity for advanced students to do super- 
vised research work. 

Ed. 136A. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). 

An elementary course in examination methods in modern school practice. It 
discusses the difference between testing and teaching, the significance of standardiza- 
tion, and gives some practice in the simpler pedagogical and group mental measure- 
ments, with emphasis on simple diagnosis. 


Ed. 175. Educational Psychology (3). 

The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. The original 
nature of man and his development, with emphasis on individual differences due to 
environment and heredity and their influence upon the acquisition of knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and appreciations. 

This course requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psychology. 


Ed. 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). 

The mental and physical growth and development of the school child in relation 
to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physical basis of education, the 
general laws of growth, physical defects, the health of the school child, and 
preventive mental hygiene. 

Required in the senior year of the general professional course, and for students 
working toward the special credential in Physical Training Activites, or for the 
supervisory credentials. 


Ed. 70. Introduction to Teaching (2). 
Prerequisite to Ed. 171A. Observation of classroom activities and limited par- 
ticipation. 
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Ed. 171A. Supervised Teaching (6). 

Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of method; 
participation, organization or subject matter into lesson plans; instruction of typical 
groups of children; individual and group conferences and discussions. Ed. 70 is 
prerequisite. 

Ed. 171B. Supervised Teaching (2). 
Continuation of 171A. Required for an A.B. degree. 


Ed. 171C. Supervised and Experimental Teaching (2). 


Experimental problems; theory and practice of experimentation in the elementary 
school field; testing and remedial work. Required of students working for a degree. 


Ed. 171D. Supervised Teaching. Junior High School (4). 

Students preparing for the general junior high school eredential will take this 
course following Ed. 171A in place of 171B. The subject matter ad practice will 
be in the junior high school field. 


Ed. 173. Secondary Education (2). 

A special study of the objectives, curriculum and methods of the American 
secondary school in the light of its historical development and European back- 
grounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school and elementary school 
on the one hand and to the problem of higher education on the other. 


Ed. 117. History of Education in the United States (2). 

A study and interpretation of American educational progress and current practice. 
It deals with the more important problems of present day education in the light of 
their historical development. Readings, reports, discussions. 


Ed. 137. Educational Statistics (2). 

The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the field of 
education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of averages, of 
variability, of correlation and the use of the frequency curve. Graphic representa- 
tion of statistical data. 


Ed. 170. Ethics for Teachers (2). 

An examination of the underlying principles of teacher relationship, and of 
teacher-patron and teacher-social problems. A study of professional standards as 
they relate both to life and to the school. 


Ed. 174A. Junior High School Education (2). 

Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. The place 
and function of the junior high school, the character of its pupils, its organization 
and course of study, and its relation to the elementary school and to the senior 
high school. e 


Ed. 1744B. Junior High School—Classroom Methods and Management (3). 

Modern procedure in classroom practice in junior high schools. The project 
method, the socialized recitation, examination and testing methods, teaching how to 
study will be subjects for special consideration. 


Ed. 174C. The Administration of a Junior High School (3). 

The special purpose of this course is to review the development of the junior 
high school, study the existing forms of organization, give information as to its 
special functions, and to advise as to curricula and courses of study, methods of 
teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and administration and scheduling of classes. 


Ed. 157. Educationa! Periodicals (1). 
A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Readings, dis- 
cussions, reports. 


Ed. 127. Kindergarten-Primary Education (2). 

Genetic treatment of the home and school life of the child from infancy through 
the eighth year, with consideration of the special characteristics of this stage of 
development and applications to the problems of the kindergarten and to the primary 
grade work. 
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Ed. 75X. Curriculum for the Foreign-Born (2). 


Organization of the night school; methods of teaching English to foreigners; the 
direct method; spelling, writing and arithmetic for foreign-speaking students. 


Ed. 174X. School Administration and Supervision (3). 


The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of administration 
and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary for the efficient conduct of a 
school. Selection and rating of teachers, curriculum making, ete. 


Ed. 171X. The Principal and His School (3). 

The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. Means of 
securing improvement in instruction; classification and promotion of pupils; 
retardation; effective use of the school plant; program making; extra-curricular 
activities. 


Ed. 170X. Philosophy of Education (2). 


An intensive study of education in relation to life. Readings, reports and 
discussions aiming toward formulation of a working philosophy of education for 
the life needs of today. Required for the administration and supervision credentials. 


Ed. 172X. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2). 


This course will set forth the important new practices and the better known 
experiments in education now being carried on. ‘The object will be to evaluate 
these practices and experiments in terms of theory, practice and results. 


Ed. 120X. New Procedure in Teaching Reading. 


The object of this course is to review the recent developments in teaching reading 
which have resulted from several carefully conducted scientific experiments. 


Ed. 176X. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of various cchool 
subjects with special attention to the most recent experiments and latest findings. 


Ed. 176. Advanced Educational Psychology. 

A course offered for students who have shown exceptional ability in the educa- 
tional psychology course. Each student will elect and pursue throughout the 
term some particular problem of special interest. 


Ed. 178. Educational Sociology. 

The influence of the nature of our form of society and government upon the 
character of our schools. The way groups operate and the consequence of this 
operation as it effects school work. The school as an agency of meeting and 
effecting social changes. 
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ENGLISH 


WILLIAM ASHWORTH, M.A. 
Wma. C. MAxwetyt, Pu.D. 
A. GRANT Evans, L.L.D. 


English X. (Non-credit.) 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is necessary for courses in the English depart- 
ment. 
Prescribed course in composition for students who have received unsatisfactory 
grades in Subject A (entrance examination in English composition). Fee, $10 


English 8A. Grammar for Teachers (3). 


A study of the historical development of the English language, with a review of 
the accepted forms in good use; the significance and scope of grammar in the 
grades. Teaching problems. ' 


English 8B. Composition for Teachers (3). 


A continuation of English 8A, with emphasis upon oral and written composition ; 
critical discussions of the problems of composition and presentation; themes, dis- 
cussions, and conferences. 


English 15A-15B. Public Speaking (3-3). 


Practice in oral rhetoric; exposition and argumentation; organization and pre- 
sentation of suitable platform speeches. 


English 18A-18B. Freshman Composition (3-3). 


A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in theme writing; 
an attempt to develop good taste and adequate expression in English; assigned 
readings ; personal conferences. 


Second-year English presupposes the obtaining of a satisfactory grade in English 
18A-18B. Otherwise, the permission of the department must be secured before enroll- 
ment, 


English 80. World Literature. Lectures and assigned realings, in translation, 
of some of the world’s great literary masterpieces, both ancient and modern. 
The material used will vary from year to year. (3) 


English 81a. American Literature. A general survey of American literature, 
with detailed attention to the more important writers in the colonial and national 
periods. (3) 


English 82ab. English Literature. A historical survey of the classics of Eng- 
lish literature, with special attention to the rise and evolution of typical literary 
forms, and of their relation to political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. (3-3) 


English 83. Short Story. The reading of some of the classics in this field; the 
elaboration of plots and the writing of short stories based upon material developed 
by the members of the class. Prerequisite, a grade of at least 2 in Hnglish 
18A-18B. (3). 


English 84. Essay. The reading and discussion of essays, for the most part 
modern, planned to give an understanding and an appreciation of this type of 
literature; the preparation of magazine articles, literary, and dramatic criticisms, 
both formal and informal in character. Prerequisite, a grade of at least 2 in 
English 18A-18B. (8) 

Unless otherwise specified, the courses from English 120 to English 189, inclusive, 
presuppose junior standing on the part of the student. In rare, exceptional cases, 
with the approval of the department, twelve hourse of satisfactory work in English 
haying an average grade of 2, may be considered, instead. 


English 120. Modern Drama. A study of contemporary English and conti- 
nental drama, based upon the reading, discussion, and criticism of significant plays ; 
modern theories of stagecraft; the technique of the contemporary theater and 
possible tendencies of the drama. (This course may be taken to advantage 
with 129.) (3) 
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English 122. Shakespeare. Japid reading of the more important plays chosen 
in chronological order, from the Shakespearian canon. Lectures, discussions, 
weekly reports and special assignments. (3) 


English 123. The Contemporary Novel (3). 


A survey of current fiction in England and America; changing aspects of the 
recent novel; contemporary philosophy in this field. Lectures, discussions, and 
required readings; bibliography. 


English 129. Pageantry and Play Production. Origin and development of 
pageantry ; subjects suitable for community expression in pageant form; a general 
introduction to the study of the mechanical possibilities and limitations of the 
modern theater; construction of models, stage settings and properties. This course 
may be taken to advantage with 120. (38) 


English 180. Poetry. The study of the appeal, content, forms and methods of 
poetry; its possibilities as a vehicle for the interpretation of life; a study of 
types. (3) 


English 181. Writers of Today (3). 


A survey of contemporary American literature; discussions of current ten- 
dencies ; required readings. 


English 182. Writers of Today. (Engjiish) (3). 


English 187J. Children’s Literature (2). 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; historical, scientific, and geographical 
tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical examples into good dra- 
matie form; the pageant as an outgrowth of folk culture. 


English 188. Romantic Movement. The forms, spirit and materials of the 
literature of the early nineteenth century; assigned readings. (3) 


English 220. Bible as Literature. Representative parts of the Old and New 
Testaments, studied as literature. (3) 


English 288. Critical Theory. A chronological study in the literature of Eng- 
lish and American criticism, with readings from Dryden, Coleridge, Pater, Shaw, 
Spingarn, Mencken, and others. Consideration will be given to the theories of 
Tolstoi, Brandes, France, Schopenhauer, Hoyt, Croce and other modern critics of 
continental Europe. 


English 217. Chaucer. The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The 
Canterbury Tales and the Troilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers; 
an outline of Middle English Grammar. (3) 


English 231. Spenser. A brief survey of the Renaissance, exclusive of the 
drama; the political, religious and cultural background and problems of Tudor 
England as revealed in the poems of Edmund Spenser; The Faerie Queene will be 
given a detailed and careful reading. (3) 


English 247. Milton. A rapid survey of the epic as developed by Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton; an intensive study of Paradise Lost; the influence of Milton on the 
thought and poetry of succeeding generations; the modern epic. (3) 


English 200. Seminar (Honor Course). The English seminar is planned for 
independent study and research for such students who, in the opinion of the 
English department, are deemed equal to its demands. ligibility—Hnrollment 
is possible only through invitation from the department and not through the choice 
of the student. Generally speaking, those students will be considered who have 
obtained at least their junior standing and who have a two (2) average. No 
definite number of credits can be stated, these varying with the demands and 
needs of individual students. 
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Epa RAMELLI, M.A. 


FRENCH 
1A. Elementary French (5). 


Reading; writing. Stress is laid on accurate pronunciation, the essentials of 
grammar, and conversation. Conducted in French. 


1B. Elementary French (5). 


Continuation of Course 1A. Prerequisite: Course 1A or one year of high school 
French. 


2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar; composition; reading of French prose. Conducted in 
French. Prerequisite: Course 1B or two years of high school French. 


2B. Intermediate French (3). 


Continuation of Course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A or three years of high 
school French. 


3A-3B. Advanced French (2-2). 
Reading : drama; novel; poetry. 


4A-4B. Contemporary French Literature (2-2). 
30A-30B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
40A-40B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


SPANISH 
1A. Elementary Spanish (5). 


Reading; writing. Stress is laid on accurate pronunciation, the essentials of 
grammar, and conversation. Conducted in Spanish. 
1B. Elementary Spanish (5). 
Continuation of 1A. Prerequisite: Course 1A or one year high school Spanish. 
Grammar, composition, reading. Conducted in Spanish. 


2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


_ Continuation of 1B. Prerequisite: Course 1B or two years of high school 
Spanish, or its equivalent. 


2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Continuation of 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A or three years of high school 
Spanish. 


3A-3B. Advanced Spanish (2-2). 


Drama, novel, poetry. Prerequisite: 1A and 1B, or their equivalent. 


4A. Modern Spanish Drama (2). 


Works of Martinez Sierra, Benavente, Quintero Hermanos, Marquina, ete.; 
conversation, composition, and resumé based on the reading. Prerequisites : 
Courses 1A-1B, 2A-2B, or their equivalents. 


4B. The Modern Spanish Novel (2). 


Fernan Caballero, Valdes, Pereda, Ganivet, Galdos, ete.; conversation, composi- 
tion and resumés. Prerequisites: Courses 1A-1B, 2A-2B, or their equivalents. 


30A-30B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
40A-40B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


CHARLOTTE P. HEBBETS 
WINIFRED M. FRybs, B. S. 
ALICE V. BRADLEY, B.S. 
FLORENCE L. CLARK, M.A. 
Epirnu O. CHURCHILL, B.A. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


H.S. 1. Elementary Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and Iaboratory practice. This course involves technical 
work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a study of foods 
from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. The special aim is to 
acquaint the prospective teacher with correct methods of conducting food study and 
work in school training for the home. Prerequisites: Inorganic chemistry; physics. 


Hi.S. 2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continuation of 
Course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work in food preser- 
vation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for invalids. Prerequisites: 
Organie Chemistry ; bacteriology. 


H.S. 101. Demonstration and Serving (3). 

This course is arranged for the purpose of meeting the growing demand for 
demonstrators to present the scientific and practical manipulation of foodstuffs to 
housewives and high school students. It offers opportunities for each student to 
give a detailed discourse as to the merits, use, and method of preparation of some 
specific dish. It also gives opportunity for the preparation of meals for groups of 
family size, and the practice of both formal and informal meal service. Pre- 
requisites are Courses 1 and 2 above. 


H.S. 102X-Y-Z. Lunchroom Administration (1) (1) (1). 


This course enables every student in the department to gain the necessary expe- 
rience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing food in large quan- 
tities for school lunchrooms. TEHach student assists in turn with the preparation of 
the noon meal at the college cafeteria. Practical administration problems require 
that this course be divided into three sections known as X, Y, and Z. Prerequisites: 
Courses 1, 108A-103B. 


H.S. 103A-103B. Dietetics and Nutrition (2-3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. ‘These courses involve the study of 
nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, singly or in groups, 
according to mode of living, occupation, and income; under conditions of usual 
health, or when suffering from various physical disorders. Prerequisites: Courses 
1 and 2; organic chemistry ; physiological chemistry. 


H.S. 104. Household Management (2). | 


Lecture and laboratory’ practice. This course treats of the various types of 
household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; the study of 
cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily routine; including also the 
processes of laundering and the study of laundry equipment; a study of the effi- 
ciency and comparative cost of different cleansing agents. Prerequisites: Inorganic, 
organic, and textile chemistry. 


H.S: 95. Economics of Household Administration (3). 


Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting and _ eco- 
nomics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and homemaking as a _ profession, 
and considers division of income; necessity for and practical methods of keeping 
individual accounts; high cost of living with suggestions as to the probable causes 
and possible methods of reformation; the cost of materials and labor involved in 
furnishing and maintaining a home. 
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H.S. 106B. Hygiene, Home Nursing (1). 

Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and care of 
illness. Methods of ‘endering first aid; care of sick room, ete., and aims to fit the 
girl to do emergency nursing in the home. 


H.S. 10. Nutrition and Health (2). 

Lectures designed for the general professional students and housewives. The 
course includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet for children and adults; 
school lunches; digestion; excretions and elementary metabolism; malnutrition, its 
causes, symptoms and remedies. No prerequisites. 


H.S. 106A. Child Care and Health (2). 

Designed for those preparing to give instruction in the care of children. A study 
is made of the causes and effects of malnutrition; height and weight standards; 
methods of judging nutrition, and the laws of health. Methods by which the school 
can improve the health of children through activities. Prerequisites: First semester 
of Dietetics and Nutrition. 


H.S. 107X. Administration of Institutions (2). 

This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the adminis- 
tration of various types of institutions. Only those students are admitted to it who 
give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and sufficient training in food work. 
Prerequisites: Household Science 1 and 2; Household Arts IX. 


H.S. 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 

A history of home economics in its educative, governmental, legal and general 
developmental aspects, with special attention to the constructive effect of the 
movement on the development of the American home. Special attention is paid 
to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the so-called home economics technical 
subjects. 


H.S. 102A. Home Economics Methods (2). 

A study of methods of teaching home economies, as applied in problems of food 
and cleaning; including methods of presentation of subject-matter, reviews of typical 
courses of study, discussion of various administrative problems, preparation of 
illustrative material for use in teaching, and book reviews. 


H.S. 13A. Supervised Teaching (Foods) (2). 

Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers of household science. Classroom work, conference, and discussion. For 
all students in course working for degree or certificate. 


H.S. 130. House Practice (2). 

A course dealing with the problems of Home Making. By living for a stated 
period of time in the Practice House in a family group the students take up in 
rotation the actual duties involved in good housekeeping. 


HOUSEHOLD ART 


H.A. 1A-1B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the clothing 
budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, and care of clothing. 
Making of garments of simple construction, involving the use of cotton and linen 
materials. Discussion and making up of problems in household sewing. The 
course is designed especially for the training of teachers, and methods of presenting 
the work in elementary and secondary schools are discussed in connection with 

each problem. 


H.A. 1X. Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 

This course is designed for students training for the administration of institu- 
tions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest to them such as: 
a study of textiles for the household; problems in mending, selection and making 
up of household linens, ete. Some discussion concerning personal clothing is also 
included. 
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H.A. 101A. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 

General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production; practice 
in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. The aims are: 
greater independence, originality, and skill in handling different materials. Pre- 
requisite: Household Art 1A-1B. 


H.A. 10B. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 

Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in costume 
design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken in Household Art 
1A, 1B, and 101. The finished problems include a silk dress, and some garment 
emphasizing applied design. 


H.A. 103. Millinery (2). 


This course includes pattern work; the making and covering of wire, net and 
willow frames, covering of commercial frame; trimming of hats. 

Emphasis is laid upon principles of line and color harmony as applied to the 
individual. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Clothing. 


H.A. 90. Textiles (2). 

Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present; study 
of the important fibres and materials made from them; art and economic considera- 
tions in selecting and purchasing of materials for clothing and household furnishings. 


H.A. 102B. Home Economics Methods (B) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems of 
clothing and house furnishing; including methods of presentation of subject- 
matter, reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, and book reviews. 


H.A. 13B. Supervised Teaching (3). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of expert 
teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference, and discussion. For all 
students working for certificate or degree. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


EMANUEL E. Ericson, B.S. 
WitiiamM L. Rust 

FreD L. GRIFFIN, B.A. 

Roy L. Soutses, B.A. 

SCHURER S. WERNER H 
D. W. BENNETT 

D. Howarp SCHAUER, B.A. 
FLORENCE W. LYANS 

WILLIAM W. Perers, M.A., M.S. 
EHARL W. WALKER, M.A. 


C. Instrumental Drawing (2). 


A course required for those who have not had a sufficient amount of mechanical 
drawing in high school. It embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechan- 
ical drawing instruments and in simple lettering. It includes also the solution of 
the geometric problems commonly met with in mechanical drawing, and covers 
orthographic projection and isometric drawing. 


1. Freehand Drawing (2). 


A* course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspective, 
lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, buildings, and funda- 
mental principles of structural design. 


2 Architectural and Topographical Drawing (3). 


This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied to furniture 
representation, house planning, architectural and topographical drafting. Pre- 
requisite: Course C or equivalent. 


102. Architectural Drawing and Design (2). 


A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete plans and 
specifications for a dwelling, involving a study of styles of architecture, economy 
and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds of building materials and building 
ordinances, and also estimating. Prerequisite: Drawing 1. 


3. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). 


In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and sketching and 
to mechanisms and their various applications. The course includes also develop- 
ment of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Course C or equivalent. 


103. Machine Drafting and Design (2) (3). 
This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of the simpler 
forms of motion in their application to machinery. Each student will have the 


opportunity to make a complete set of drawings and details for a small machine. 
Prerequisite: Machine Drawing 3. 


104. Related Mechanical Drawing (2). 

This course offers study and practice in such phases of drawing, blueprint reading, 
and shop sketching as are needed, in order to relate fully the work of the drawing 
room with the actual work done in the shop or on the job. 


11. Foundations of Woodworking (3). 


The object of this course is to give the student practice in the fundamental 
processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the turning lathe. 


12. Furniture Construction and Repair (3). 


A course designed to acquaint the student with the construction of the various 
types of home furniture and to give him training in the making and repairing of 
such furniture. Prerequisite: Course C and Course 11. 


106. Home Building and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the building and 
repairing of structures ranging in complexity from the simplest frame building to 
the more complex frame cottages. The course includes every phase of carpentry 
of value to the home builder. Prerequisite: Course 2 and Course 11. 
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107. Millwork and Cabinet Making (2). 


The object of this course is to give definite practice in the proper use of wood- 
working machinery, and in producing millwork for building construction and 
machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in the shop, and the possi- 
bilities of each machine are studied. Time is devoted to the adjustment, care and 
upkeep of the machines, motors and other equipment. Prerequisite: Course 12. 


18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 


This course involves the study of the use of cement in its application to home 
building and decoration. Practice is given in form making for plain and decora- 
tive work, proportioning mixtures for different types of construction, and applying 
various kinds of finishes and the use of color in cement. 


21. House Painting and Furniture Finishing (1). 


Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases of 
preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture of the home. 
The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, and enameling. 


133. Pumps and Irrigation Equipment (1). 


A course designed to give first-hand instruction in the operation, upkeep, and 
repair of pumps and of irrigation equipment. It is planned to do the work on the 
various types of pumping and irrigation equipment most commonly used in this state. 


127. Leather Work (2). 


This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and its use in all 
of its more common applications. It embraces the common processes of shoe repair, 
and the methods of shoe making. It covers also such work as is involved in making 
of brief cases, purses, etc. 


111. Forging and Oxy-Acetylene Welding (2). 


Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxy-acetylene welding which in 
an elementary way every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist should know. 


124. Sheet-Metal Work and Plumbing (3). 


This course is designed to put the student in possession of such facts and skills 
as will enable him to teach students to perform the occasional household plumbing 
repairs which become necessary from time to time in any home. It is intended to 
prepare him also to perform such sheet-metal processes as one in a home might find 
it convenient to do. 


126. Art-Metal Work (2). 


This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles in brass, 
copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appropriate design and 
fine execution. 


146. Industrial Art in Elementary Schools (2). 


A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary school 
teachers to the problem of industrial arts for the lower grades. Focused upon the 
significance of work in life, and therefore featuring constructive activities and 
their normal utilization in the early grades of the school. 


121. Paper and Cardboard Construction (2). 


In this course the student is made familiar with the possibilities and limitations 
of paper and cardboard construction as a phase. of elementary school work. ‘The 
aim of the course does not lie so much in the finished material product, as it does 
in the development of the child through motor expression. 


122. Upholstery (2). 


This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of upholstering, 
and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler processes as 
would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as well as in the upholster- 
ing of new pieces. 


123. Art Crafts (3). 


Work in various crafts such as copper, block cutting and printing, tooled leather, 
and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical application of artistic 
designs, will form the foundation of this course. 
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115. Printing (2). 


The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the more funda- 
mental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting, and impo- 
sition. A study is made of type and type faces suitable for different effects. Platen 
presswork is also covered. 


116. Printing (2). 


This course is a continuation of Course 115. It consists of some of the more 
advanced problems in composition, imposition and presswork. A study is made of 
space relations and design in printing, and also of effects brought about by type 
selection, suitable paper stock and color harmonies. 


117. Advanced Printing (3). 


This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information and practice 
as will enable them to direct the printing operations required in the small school 
printshop. Special attention is given to the problems involved in producing a 
school paper, and’ the job work suitable to such a shop. Attention is given to type 
selection, design, color harmonies, and two and three color work. Study is also 
made of equipment needs for school use. Prerequisite: 115 and 116. 


118. Printing and Bookbinding (3). 


A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done in the 
school printshop, including bookbinding. 


134. Introduction to Automotive Machinery (4). 


It is the object of this course to give the student his introductory grounding, by 
actual contact, in the nature and construction of the various parts of the automo- 
bile. The major amount of time is devoted to a study of frames and springs, 
steering gears and front axles, rear axles and brakes, clutches and transmissions, 
and universals. The material will be introduced through lectures; and the student‘s 
practical work will be carried on in the shop through laboratory work. This 
laboratory work will consist chiefly of assembling and dissassembling and adjusting 
the various parts enumerated. The course will include also a rapid survey of the 
entire power plant in its relations to the other parts of the machine; but the 
intensive study of motors is deferred until the next course. 


135. Internal Combustion Engines (4). 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine as it is 
applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. The work 
consists chiefly in dissassembling, assembling and testing of various types of motors 
and adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation as laboratory work which has 
been preceded by lectures preparatory to the processes. The course embraces the 
mechanical problems only, and not the electrical problems. Prerequisite: Course 134. 


136. Automobile and Tractor Repair (4). 


The work is done on live cars or tractors which need overhauling. The student 
is here taught not so much how to discover defects, but how to do the mechanical 
work of correcting defects which are perhaps discovered by someone else. Lecture 
work on typical troubles and their cure, and special instruction in the necessary 
mechanics will precede the actual laboratory work on the cars. Courses 134 and 
135 are prerequisite. 

Whenever possible the cars used in this course are utilized in the automobile 
electric course. 


137. Advanced Automotive Work (3). 


An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of automotive 
repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the truck and the 
school bus. The electrical equipment of the car and the fuel vaporizing system are 
studied, and attention is given to possible disorders in these systems. 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equipment neces- 
sary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are made a definite part of 
this course. Prerequisite: C.M. 135, 136, 1387. 


130. Home Electrics (2). 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard methods 
of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire underwriters’ regula- 
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tions regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures to be used for different pur- 
poses. The course includes a study of the structure of the various types of electri- 
cal equipment used in the home, their care, repair, and adjustment. 


132. Advanced Electrical Construction (2). 


This course is a continuation of course 132, involving further study of electricity, 
including courses of study and methods of teaching in this subject in public schools. 


138. Automobile Electrics (2). 

There are two branches of this course, electric service work and storage battery 
work. The electrical service work embraces the principles of electricity as applied 
to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and lighting equipment, with the study 
of the construction of the necessary apparatus and its care and repair. The storage 
battery work includes principles of electricity and chemistry as applied to the 
storage battery, a study of the construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, 
equipment for charging, etc. 


131. Radio Construction and Communication (2). 

A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of various 
types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles of radio construction 
and communication. 


31. Machine Shop A (3). 


The processes which are included in this course are the simpler operations per- 
formed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench work including 
chipping and filing, and the methods of laying out or drawing on metal; also simple 
cylinder turning and screw cutting, with simiple drilling, planing and taper work. 


112. Advanced Machine Shop (2). 


In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intricate and 
exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects made are all of 
direct practical use. Repair parts for automobiles being ovehauled in the auto-shop, 
and articles of school equipment, form a part of the course. Prerequisite: Machine 
Shop 181A and 1381B. 


114. Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 


A course combining the elements of pattern-making, with those of molding and 
of operating a small cupola. Aluminum casting is practiced from the standpoint of 
its possibilities in the public school. This work is carried out in close cooperation 
with other departments, and all castings are used for practical projects. 


21. Applied Mathematics (2). 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the problems arising 
in connection with shop and construction work of various kinds. The use of 
formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of logarithms are included. 
Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile work. . 


22. Applied Science (3). 


This course is designed to cover such phases of physies and chemistry as have 
direct bearing on construction and mechanical work. Hlements of electricity, test- 
ing of materials, mechanics, stresses and strains, and chemical action and effects 
on various materials are given emphasis. Prerequisite to machine shop and auto- 
mobile work. 


141. Vocational Education (2). 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present status, and 
modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is discussed, types’ of 
schools and varieties of courses are described, and the special place and function 
of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon the California laws applying to 
vocational education and to State Board regulations relating to those laws. 
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147. Content and Method in Industrial Education (2). 


This course is designed to make the student acquainted with the common method 
of solving problems of the course content and of teaching procedure as applied to 
the teaching of shop work in general and of trades and industrial occupations. © 
It will include also discussions regarding the purchase of equipment and the 
handling of supplies. 


148. Teaching Problem in Industrial Education (3). 


This course is offered as an opportunity for students to devote themselves to the 
solution of some of the numerous problems now confronting teachers and adminis- 
trators concerned with introducing and teaching vocational work and community 
occupations in the schools of the state. 


151. Supervised Teaching (5). 


By practical experience under the direction of a supervising teacher it is planned 
to give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of teaching and 
the theory of education which has previously been presented and discussed in 
other courses. 


142. Study of Occupations (2). 


A study of such occupations as are of vital importance to the teacher of home 
and community mechanics. 


143. Vocational Guidance (2). 


Here the student is made acquainted with the best known methods of advising 
pupils as to their future careers. The course is designed to make clear the possi- 
bilities and limitations of vocational guidance and the time and place where it can 
best be given. 


162. Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Industrial 
Education (3). 


The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties and 
functions of the supervisor. Special consideration is given to the objectives in 
supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the supervisor and his rela- 
tionship to the teaching force, the students, the administration, and the school 
system as a whole. 


163. Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education (3). 


In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specific problems 
involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial and vocational education. 
Type-projects in supervision of instruction, courses of study, teachers’ schedules, 
keeping of records, evaluation of teaching efficiency, et cetera, constitute a part of 
the work. 


171. Applied Mathematics (2). 

A course covering the principles of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry in their 
application to practical problems of industry and manufacture. 
172. Applied Sciences (3). | ‘ 

A course in physics and chemistry with specific application to shop and 
industrial problems. 
184. Administration of Vocational Education (2). 


A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational education in 
its varied aspects. Study is made here of state and national provisions for sub- 
sidizing vocational classes, of the various types of schools and classes that may be 
organized, of the qualification of teachers for the different types of programs, 
cooperation with labor and industry in apprenticeship training and in cooperative 


and other part-time classes. Attention is given to laws governing vocational 
programs, and to a study of successful programs now in operation. 
185. Part-time Education (2). : 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-time education 
in its various forms, the types of organization and instructional procedure suited 
to the part-time school, including the problems of occupational guidance, and 
coordination and placement. Special study is made of part-time school conditions in 
the State of California. 
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190. Occupational Analysis and Curriculum Construction (2). 


This course will give the student definite practice in visualizing aud analyzing 
the elements of his trade and in listing these elements as separate tasks or opera- 
- tions. Curriculum construction will then be studied as a matter of organization 
of these elements for instructional procedure. 


191. Technique of Teaching Vocational Subjects (2). 


In this course are studied and discussed the fundamental facts of the learning 
process with specific application to the acquisition of skill and knowledge in 
mechanical work. Different methods of presenting subject-matter are considered, 
and evaluated with reference to their application in trade teaching. 


192. Civic and Employment Relations (2). 

This course covers a study of industrial relationships, occupational information, 
apprenticeship training programs, relations of capital and labor and such other 
topics as have bearing on the relation of the worker to society and to industry. 
193. Supplemental Subjects (2). 


A course composed of such drawing, mathematics, science and other related 
material as is needed by teachers of vocational shop subjects, in order to make their 
teaching effective. 


MATHEMATICS 
Won. W. PETERS, M.A. 
1. Algebra (3). 
Theory of numerical equations, logarithms, binomial theorem, permutations and 
combinations, probability. 
2. Mathematical Theory of Investment (3). 
Prescribed for College of Commerce. Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or equivalent. 


3A-3B. Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: High school algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 


4A-4B. Solid Analytic Geometry and Integral Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-3B. 


10 Teachers’ Course in Mathematics (2). 


Minimum essentials in business relationships; algebraic and geometrical 
processes; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals and measuration 
incidental but intrinsic throughout the entire course. 
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MUSIC 
HELEN M. BARNETT, B.A. 


1. Teachers’ Course in Music (2). 


This course is offered for general professional students, and is arranged to meet 
the needs of elementary teachers. Emphasis is placed upon singing as a form of 
expression ; on the development of rhythm and on tone quality in ensemble work. 
The California State Music Series is used as a text, together with suitable supple- 
mentary material. 


2. Music Methods (2). - 


Discussion of problems relating to the child voice in the various grades, with 
examination and selection of suitable material for development of chorus and glee 
club. Mechanics of chorus directing, with special emphasis on the school music 
class. Class practice in selection and presenting material. 

_3A-3B. History of Music (3-3). 

The development of primitive systems and instruments traced through the 
various music centers; the school of counterpoint and instrumental perfection ; 
history of the opera; modern national schools of music. Use of extensive illustrative 
material developing appreciation. 


4A-4B. Harmony (3-3). 


Chords, harmonization in four voices, construction of melodies over given 
accompaniments, dominant seventh chord, serial modulation, harmonization of 
selodies, secondary chords of subdominant, melodic modulation. 

Embellishments, suspensions, retardations, passing notes, auxiliaries, dominant 
ninth chord, imitation, cadence, extraneous modulation, secondary chords on tonic 
composition of chorals. 


6A-6B. Voice. 
Units and hours arranged. 


8A-8B. Glee Club (1-1). 
Open to all students with good singing voices. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


DupDLEY DE GROOT 

EDWARD S. SPAULDING 
Epwarp L. MARKTHALER, M.D. 
CALVIN McCray, B.A. 


The courses in Physical Education for Men have been outlined with three specific 
purposes in view: 

1. To meet the state requirement which calls for the completion of four (4) 
units of work in Physical Education by every state college student, preferably during 
the freshman and sophomore years. 

2. To offer a full program of intermural and intercollegiate sports competition 
in football, basketball, baseball, track and field, and as many of the minor sports as 
seem advisable. 

(Courses under this classification, although carrying regular college credit, 
are offered and pursued under the auspices of the Men’s Athletic Council, 
an undergraduate organization. ) : 

3. To offer as many of the courses in Physical Education as are required by the 
State Board of Education to qualify those students who had commenced work (not 
later than the spring semester 1928) on any of the special credentials of the 
Physical Education type (courses 101-107 and 110). 
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The two courses in Boy Scout Training will be open to all students, new and old 
alike (courses 108-9). 

Every entering student is required to undergo a thorough physical and medical 
examination, for which there is a fee of one dollar. No student can register for 
any course in Physical Education until this requirement has been fulfilled. 

A student taking any of the practical courses in Physical Education will be 
furnished a locker for his personal use during the year. This includes a fresh towel 
which will be furnished by the instructor at every class period. A one dollar fee, 
payable at the beginning of the year, covers this service. 

The courses listed below are arranged in three groups, each of which con 
in general, to the objectives outlined above. 

Group 1. The following activities courses are designed especially for those 
students who are not interested in some particular form of athletic activity. They 
are general in scope, their purpose being to acquaint students with the commonly 
accepted scholastic program of Physical Education activities. Courses 1 and 3 
will be offered during the fall semester and 2 and 4 during the spring semester. 
1 and 2 are designed for freshmen; 3 and 4 for sophomores. Each course calls 
for two fifty-minute periods per week. <A regulation gymnasium suit consisting of 
track pants and shirt, sweat shirt and rubber soled shoes is required of every student. 


1. Elementary Activities. 2 hours per week (Fall) 4 unit. 

Class organization methods; simple group drill and commands; fundamentals of 
American football, kicking, passing, running with the ball, ete.; elementary 
swimming; elementary wrestling. 


2. Intermediate Activities. 2 hours per week (Spring) 4 unit. 


Calisthenies; practice in class leadership; elementary diving; fundamentals of 
track and field events; elementary apparatus work; indoor baseball. 


3. Advanced Activities. 2 hours per week (Fall) 4 unit. 


Soccer football; elementary boxing; fundamentals of basketball; elementary life 
saving. 


4. Advanced Activities. 2 hours per week (Fall) 4 unit. 


Practice in handling classes; drill and commands; group games and stunts. 
Fundamentals of baseball; volleyball; elementary tumbling ; water sports and games. 


5. Personal Hygiene. 1 hour per week—lecture (Spring) 1 unit. 


Assigned readings, personal problems, class discussion and examinations will 
constitute the course. 


6. Community Hygiene. 1 hour per week—lecture (Fall) 1 unit. 
Class discussions will follow a text, although many field problems will be assigned. 


Group 2. The particular objectives of this group of courses are: 

(1) To instill in every participant a spirit of fair play; good sportsmanship. 

(2) To teach every participant how to play the game. 

(8) To train teachers and coaches qualified to carry on similar work in junior 
and senior high schools. 

(4) To develop teams in intercollegiate competition (particularly in the Cali- 
fornia Coast Conference, of which Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College is a member). 

Any student who passes the physical examination is eligible, regardness of past 
experience or training. The college, however, assumes no responsibility for injuries 
incurred, although a doctor is available at all times for emergencies at college 
expense. 


11. Football. 10 hours per week. Games on Saturday (Fall) 1 unit. 

Fundamentals and advanced team play, formation of several squads of players, 
playing of scheduled matches, training table at least two nights a week followed 
by half hour “chalk talks.” : 


12. Track and Field. 10 hours per week. Meets on Saturday (Spring) 1 unit. 

Fundamentals and advanced technique of the various track and field events. 
Formation of a college track team for intercollegiate competition is the chief 
objective. 
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13. Basketball. 10 hours per week. Games weekly (Fall) 1 unit. 


Fundamentals and advanced team play. Freshman and varsity teams will be 
formed and intercollegiate games scheduled. 


14. Baseball. 10 hours per week. Games on Saturday (Spring) 1 unit. 


Fundamentals and advanced team play. A varsity team will be formed for 
outside competition. 


15. Gymnastics and Apparatus Work. 2 hours per week (Fall) 4 unit. 
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Hlementary form work on the horizontal and parallel bars, horse, buck, spring- 
boards, mats, ete. 


16. Advanced Gymnastics and Apparatus Work. 2 hours per week (Spring) $ 
unit. 


Advanced form work. A continuation of course 15, which is a prerequisite to 
course 16. 


17. Boxing and Wrestling. 5 hours per week (Fall) 4 unit. 


Hlementary and advanced work in boxing and wrestling. Teams for outside 
competition may be organized to represent the college. 
18. Swimming and Diving. 5 hours per week (Spring) $ unit. 


Advanced swimming and diving. A team for outside competition will be organized 
to represent the college. 


19. Tennis. 5 hours per week (Fall and Spring) 4 unit. 


Elementary and advanced tennis. <A team for outside competition will be organ- 
ized to represent the college. 


Group 3. The following courses open only to old students who have commenced 


work on a special Physical Education credential : 


101. Administration of Physical Education in Elementary and Junior High 
Schools. 1 unit. 


A lecture course dealing with the mechanics of setting up and administering a 
program of Physical Education suitable to children of elementary and junior high 
school age. 


102. Methods in Formal Activities. 1 unit. 


A combined lecture and laboratory course dealing with formal activities suitable 
for use in elementary and junior and senior high schools. 


103. Theory of Teaching and Leadership in Physical Education. 1 unit. 


A lecture course dealing with teaching methods, particularly suitable for Physical 
Iiducation. The psychology of leadership together with a discussion of the 


physical attributes necessary for a successful Physical Education teacher, will be 
particularly emphasized. 


104. Methods in Play Activities. (Part) (Fall) 2 units. 


A lecture course devoted almost exclusively to a study of the place, value, theory, 


history and methods of coaching and managing American football and basketball 
in our secondary schools. 


105. Methods in Play Activities. (Part) (Spring) 2 units. 


This course will follow the same general procedure as in No. 104 except that 
the subjects for study will be track and field sports, baseball and the so-called 
minor sports. 


106. Administration of Physical Education in Secondary Schools. 3 units. 


A lecture course which will attempt to deal in a comprehensive way with the 
many problems and methods of procedure open to the high school Physical Hduca- 
tion Director. Assigned readings, the solution of various problems, theoretical and 
practical, and an actual field survey of nearby Physical Education plants and 
programs will comprise the course. 
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107. Practice Teaching. 2-6 units. 

Prerequisite: Course 106. Open only to juniors or seniors. 

Each student will be assigned to a regular class in the Santa Barbara Junior or 
Senior High School. Student Teachers will conduct a carefully planned semester’s 
course in Physical Education under the joint supervision of the local Physical 
Edueation Director and the Physical Education Director of the college. The exact 
number of units can be arranged with the director, but if no other practice teaching 
is done (in other fields) six units is required by the state. 


108. Elementary Boy Scout Training Course. 1 unit. 

A course designed to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organization, its 
objectives, and its program. Each student will actually take the scout tests 
advancing as rapidly as he can. Assigned readings and problems together with 
hikes and field work will round out the course. 


109. Advanced Boy Scout Training Course. 2 units. 

Prerequisite: Course 108 or its equivalent. 

A continuation course in which merit badge work and the more advanced aspects 
of scouting will be studied. Every student will be assigned to a local troop where 
he will serve his apprenticeship as an assistant scoutmaster. 


110. Hygiene and First Aid. 2 units. 

A lecture and demonstration course designed particularly for those expecting to 
coach athletics. An elementary study of the various systems of the human body, 
with emphasis on the muscular and skeletal systems, will constitute a major portion 
of the work. Actual practice in first aid work will be carried on during a portion 
of the course. é 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


M. Susana Rogeers, M.A. 
WINIFRED WEAGE, M.A. 

Mary McC. FEraquson 
Epwarp L. MARKTHALER, M.D. 


Students expecting to gain a degree may elect a minor in Physical Education. 
In order thus to gain the Special Certificate in Physical Training Activities the 
following courses should be taken in addition to the six units (1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, 103) 
of regular required work: 

Physical Education Administration and Methods in Secondary Schools____~ 6 units 
This includes, P.H. 162-—-2 units. 
P.E. 107-——2 units. 
P.E. 105—2 units. 
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The Special Elective group for students gaining certificate in General Profes- 
sional Department consists of the following courses: 

P.E. 105, P.E. 107, P.E. 106 (in addition to six required units). 

The State Board of Education requires that six units of Physical Education be 
taken by all students who expect to gain the certificate in teacher training or 
degrees from any department. 

These six units consist of: 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, 103. 


1A. One unit activity course consisting of two of the three following half-unit 
courses. 


(a) Activities of the first and second grades. (4 unit.) 

A practical course to gain skill in singing games, “‘story (dramatic) plays’ and 
rhythmical activities of the first two grades; discussion of methods; practice in 
applying the material gained through teaching fellow students. 

Required of General Professional students. 

(b) Hunting, tag and simple team games and simple stunts. (4 unit.) 

Practice in playing games of the schoolroom, playground, and gymnasium. 
progressing from the simple hunting and tag through simple team games to those 
included in 2B. Discussion of the adaptation of these games to conditions which 
may be presented in the rural or city school, high school, and adult recreational 
groups; practice in applying the material gained through teaching fellow students. 

Required of General Professional students. 

(c) Clogging. (4 unit.) 

A beginning course in clogging. Practice in clogs adaptable to upper elementary, 
junior and senior high school grades, and adult recreational groups. 

May be substituted in place of (a) above by students other than general profes- 
sional. 


1B. (a) Formalized Drill. (4 unit.) 


Marching; posture drills; mimetic exercises; and practice in teaching of fellow 
students in mass formation. 

(b) Folk Dancing. (4 unit.) 

Beginning Folk Dancing. Practice in dances adaptable to elementary, high 
school, college and recreational adult groups; discussion of adaptation of material 
to various groups; practice in teaching fellow students. 


2A. (a) Athletic Activities. (4 unit.) 


Practice in athletic activities including those recommended by the State Depart- 
ment for use in the elementary and high school grades, and college classes; handling 
of squads of fellow students in athletic events. This course aims to give sufficient 
skill in the simple events of the grades to enable the student to demonstrate the 
event, to find points of difficulty and error in the execution by the participant. 

(b) Athletic Games. (4 unit.) 

Practice in advanced athletic games for use on the playground of upper grades, 
high school and college. This includes such games as soccer, baseball, and volleyball. 
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2B. (a) Team Games and Apparatus and Advanced Stunts. (4 unit.) 


Games involving greater team work than those given in 1A, light apparatus and 
floor stunts. Practice in handling fellow students in mass and squad formation. 

(b) Dancing. (4 unit.) 

A combination of folk, simple aesthetic and natural dances of interest to pupils 
of the upper grades, high school and adult groups. 

Prerequisite: 1B or equivalent. 

“S” following the number of any of the above courses on a student’s record card 
designates that the student has not been able to do the activity (for physical 
reasons), but has completed the requirements of the course by observation, written 
work or other approved method. 


103. Organization and Leadership of Physical Training Activities. (2 units.) 


Organization of physical training activities in respect to type, time, and place. 
A discussion of the management of material, facilities, children, and leadership. 
Prerequisites: 1A-B, 2A or equivalent. 


105. Class Procedure in Physical Training Activities. (2 units.) 

Instruction and management of class in physical training activities. 'The purpose 
ef the course is to unify the material gained in courses 1A and 1B, and 2A and 2B. 
Further practice is given in handling groups of fellow students in combination of 
activities. ' 

1 lecture and 1 laboratory (2-hour) periods. 

106. Special Elective Practice. (2 units.) 

Further practice to gain greater proficiency, with emphasis upon the type needed 
by the members of the class. 
107. Kinesiology. (2 units.) 


A discussion of the mechanism of natural and formal movements of physical 
activities. Brief course. 
1 lecture and 1 laboratory (38-hour) period. 


162. Administration of Physical Education in Secondary Schools. (2 units.) 


171A-B. Personal and Community Hygiene. (1-1) 
Hlective. 
1 lecture period per week. 

175. Scouting. (1 unit.) 
1 laboratory (2 hours) per week. 


On 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


LEwIis C. Carson, Ph.D. 
A. GRANT Evans, LL.D. 


1A. General Psychology (3). 


Lectures, discussions, and classroom demonstrations covering the elements of 
consciousness, their relation to the nervous system, and the phenomena of sensation, 
habit, attention, association, perception, imagination, memory, judgment, reasoning, 
instinct emotion, and will. Very elementary experimentation. 


1B. Psychology and Life (3). 


A practical application of the facts of psychology to human life in general. A 
practical course designed to put the science of psychology into the service of men 
and women of all occupations. 


2A. Child Psychology (2). 


This course presupposes some knowledge of general psychology and of child 
hygiene and some familiarity with the point of view of modern biology. It deals 
with both the historical background, and the modern methods of the scientific study 
of children from the standpoint of both heredity and environment. 


3. How to Think (2). 


A study of the laws of problem-solving and the use of the mind, based upon such 
books as Dewey’s How We Think and McMurray’s How to Study. 


4A-4B. History of Philosophy (2-2). 


Brief history of philosophic thought, designed to orientate the student with refer- 
ence to the relation of philosophy and science and to answer very briefly the 
questions which have necessarily been raised in his mind by his subjects of study 
contrasted with his naive view of the world. The course culminates in a discussion 
of modern systems and their relationships. 
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SCIENCE 


HAZEL SEvERY, M.A. 
EARL WALKER, M.A. 
WILBUR SELLE, M.A. 
WILLIAM PETERS, M.A. 
M. Susana focers, M.A. 


1A.-1B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 


Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the properties 
of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to all students. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


2A-2B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 


Prerequisite, any two of the following: High school chemistry, physics, trigo- 
nometry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


5. Organic Chemistry (3). 


Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 

Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, and benzone 
compounds and dyes. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


92. Physiological Chemistry (3). 


Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secretions of the 
human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of waste products. Open to 
students who have completed Courses 1 or 2, and 5 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


101A-101B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 


Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2. 

This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, purity of foods and the 
study of textile fibres. 

One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 


One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


1A-1B. General Physics (3-3). 


Prerequisite: Hither high school course in physics, or three years of high sehool 
mathematics, including trigonometry, and high school chemistry. (Primarily for 
students in engineering, chemistry and architecture. ) 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


2A-2B. General Physics (3-3). 


General principles and laws of mechanics, heat, light, electricity. Open to all 
degree students. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. Not given 1927-1928. 


40A-40B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of morphology and physiology of flowers, fruits, seeds, seedlings, 
roots, stems and leaves. An introduction to taxonomy of the flowering plant. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


60. General Zoology (5). 


A laboratory course involving the study of representatives of the principal 
groups of animals, with lectures on their structure and classification, and on the 
general laws of biology which they illustrate. 
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21A-21B. General Physics (3-3). 


A continuation of Course 1A-1B. Primarily for students in engineering. ‘Two 
lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


50A-50B. Physiology (3-3). 


A general study of the structure and functions of the body with special reference 
to muscles, nervous system, sense organs, circulation, digestion, excretion, and 
metabolism. Designed for students of physical education, industrial education, and 
those desiring a major in physiology. Preliminary courses in chemistry and biology 
are recommended. ‘Two lectures and one Jaboratory period a week. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


WM. H. Evuison, Ph.D. 
MILpRED C. Pye, M.A. 
A. GRANT Evans, LL.D. 


ECONOMICS 


1A-B. Principles of Economics (3-3). 


A general course in the principles of economics and a study of important problems 
of the economic world. 


2. Principles of Economics (3). 


A brief course in the principles of economies for students in the professional 
courses. . 


GEOGRAPHY 


1. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). 


A development of the underlying principles of human geography through a study 
of the main features of the physical environment in their relationship to man’s life 
and activities particularly as exemplified in type regions. 


2. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 

Prerequisite: Geography 1. 

A study of selected regions with wide application of the principles of human and 
economic geography. 


HISTORY 


2A-B. History of Western Europe (3-3). 


The development of western civilization from the decline of the Roman Empire 
to the present time. A study of the political, economic and social background of 
present day civilization. 


SA-B. History of the Americas (3-3). 


A survey of the history of the Americas from the periods of discovery and 
colonization to the present time. Emphasis is placed upon factors and relationships 
which have significance for the whole western hemisphere. 


101. Introduction to Historical Method and Bibliography (2). 


102A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 


A survey of the political, social and constitutional history of the United States. 
Satisfies state requirement in Constitution and American ideals. 


104A-B. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (2-2). 


A survey of the activities of Kuropean peoples and of the United States in the 
Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for political and 
economic leadership in the past, together with consideration of the present situation 
and problems in the area. 


106A-B. History of Latin America (2-2). 
A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


108. Industrial History of the United States (3). 
A study of the economic development and industrial progress of the United States. 


109A-B. History of American Diplomacy (2-2). 
A study of the foreign relations of the United States. 


111A-B. Ancient History (2-2). 
A study of the ancient world to the decline of the Roman Empire. 
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125. Renaissance and Reformation (3). 


Intellectual and religious developments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and their significance. 


131. Revolutionary Era in Europe (3). 
A survey of the revolutionary movements in Europe from 1789 to 1870. 


135. Europe since 1870 (3). 


Political and social history of the period with special emphasis on the background 
for the World War. 


151. The British Empire (3). 
The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British expansion. 


165. Civil War and Reconstruction (3). 
History of the United States from 1852 to 1876. 


171. History of the United States in Recent Decades (3). 


Political, economie and social development in the United States from about 1876 
to the present time. 


175. History of the West (3). 
A study of the Trans-Mississippi West. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1A-B. Government (3-3). 


A comparative study of the more important of modern governments, with 
special emphasis on the constitution and government of the United States. 
Satisfies state requirements in Constitution and American ideals. 


2. United States Constitution (2). 


A study of the origin, development and significance of the constitution of the 
United States. 

Satisfies state requirement in Constitution and American ideals. (Given in 
Summer School only.) 


SOCIOLOGY 


1. Elements of Sociology (3). 
A study of the underlying principles of society with application to present day 
problems. 


2. Education for Citizenship (2). 


A general citizenship course involving the duties and privileges of the citizens 
of a democracy. <A study of human relationships in organized society. 


103. Immigration Problems (2). 

A study of population movements under modern conditions. The causes, channels, 
and methods of immigration, particularly the problems of race and nationality, are 
included in the study. 
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APPLICATION FOR ENTRANCE 
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List training and experience below, giving inclusive dates, exact names of institu- 
tions and correct addresses of educational institutions and business firms: 
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Note.—For entrance enclose recommendation of high school principal and tran- 

script of record from higher institutions for advance standing. 

Check courses desired. 

General professional, leading to the A.B. degree with certification for general teach- 
ing in the elementary schools, or to certification without the degree. 

Home Heonomics, leading to the A.B. degree with secondary special certification or 
to special secondary certification without the degree. 

Industrial Education, leading to the A.B. degree with secondary special certifica- 
tion or to special secondary certification without the degree. 

Art, leading to the A.B. degree and secondary special art credential. To special 
elementary and junior high school credential in art. 


Institutional management, leading to direct entry into business or commercial life. 
References—Give two addresses. 


Summer session opens July 2; Fall semester opens September 11, 1928; Spring 
semester opens January 28, 1929. 


desire board and room_____-__-_ 


wish to do. light housekeeping_________~_ 


I 
I 
I wish to earn my board and room in exchange for household services_________-_- 
peesrarovier. employment—state 1ypeioo 2. ee eh Lk 
I 


’ desire to live with friends or relatives. Give name and address. 
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